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Art. —OUR CHURCH AND OUR REVIEW. 


Ir is said that a western preacher, from the text, ‘Adam, 
where art thou ?”’ inferred first, “‘that every man is somewhere.” 
The establishment of a new periodical with responsibilities like 
ours, creates a relationship between us and our readers, and 
invests with interest the inquiry, What may we assume to 
be the present position of our branch of the Presbyterian 
church ? 

In defining our own position, it is necessary first to give our 
impressions as to the position and prospects of our denomi- 
nation. 

It may be regarded as a “fixed fact,” that our church is to 
be and remain a distinct, independent, and permanent ecelesi- 
astical denomination. With whatever reluctance our brethren 
found the ties which bound them to the other branch of the 
church severed—whatever violence may have been done to their 
fraternal sympathies, as well as to their sense of justice, in their 
separation from institutions which they had aided to build, and 
brethren with whom they had taken sweet counsel, and gone to 
the house of God in company, yet, as the separation has been 
made by no suffrage of ours, and widened by the resolute re- 
fusal, in many cases, of our brethren even to hold Christian 
communion with us at the Lord’s table, or to exchange pulpits 
with us; the question is to be regarded as settled, that we are 
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to continue a distinct body. We know of no one in our com- 
munion so void of self-respect as to advocate a renewal of 
overtures of union, which have been coldly repulsed. And we 
are constrained to add, that while there are among our separa- 
ted brethren, delightful specimens of individual courtesy and 
fraternal bearing, we yet recognize in their general temper, in 
their religious periodicals, and in their ecclesiastical acts, not 
the slightest evidence that they have receded a hair’s-breadth 
from their original position. We meet every where among 
them, a disposition to re-endorse their acts of disruption, and a 
tendency to justify those acts by perpetuating suspicion, as to 
the orthodoxy of our denomination. 

We say this, not to blame our separated brethren. Having 
revolutionized a church under the forms of ecclesiastical law, 
from a plea of necessity, then seized its charter and its funds, 
by the force of a mere majority, they cannot satisfy their own 
consciences, or the sense of justice in the world at large, but by 
striving to believe, and constantly repeating the charges in 
which their acts of violence first found apology. The old 
maxim, somewhat softened we hope by piety, has its applica- 
tion here: “those whom men have deeply injured they will 
hate.” Who believes that they will alter ? 

The causes still exist which occasioned the separation. On 
the part of our separated brethren, there is no abatement of 
their claims; and on our part certainly, there is no disposition 
to surrender our honest interpretation of the Bible, and the 
standafds of our church. We are as unwilling as ever, to 
have excavated for us by ecclesiastical authority, the precise 
and only channel by which the charities of our churches are to 
be permitted to find their way to the prairies of the West, or 
the banks of the Ganges. We have tasted the sweets of theo- 
logical freedom and ecclesiastical liberality. We are satisfied 
with our ecclesiastical relations and prospects. We ask no 
change, and least of all, such change as would strangle free in- 
vestigation, and dam up the streams of Christian charity. 

In this connection, it may be proper to congratulate each 
other on the fact, that like our brethren in the free church of 
Scotland, we have met, and safely passed a most fearful and 
trying crisis in our church. Like that noble body'of men, we 
were forced by principle to give up rights in the church which 
we loved. Like them, we relinquished to other hands, the 
Seminaries we had aided to endow. Not alone our Presbyte- 
rian fidelity, but our honesty as men, our soundness as theolo- 
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gians was denounced by church authority, echoed by the appro- 
bation of church institutions fed by our charity, and periodicals 
conducted by professors, elevated by our votes. 

The famous Assembly of 1837, like the civil courts of 
Scotland, counted on the vis inertiz of human nature. They 
hoped not in vain, that venerable professors, who had al- 
ways protested against the necessity of division, would ac- 
quiesce and apologize for it when the deed was done; and that 
timid, time-serving, moderate men, who had always professed 
to stand neutral, would remain with the majority. The result, 
to some extent, justified their expectations. Many, who ab- 
horred their injustice, were overawed when the new basis of 
1838 was presented, and many more contented themselves with 
a newspaper protest, and finding it easier to acquiesce than 
strive and suffer for principle, hushed down their conscientious 
misgivings, and sunk their responsibility in quiet apathy. 
Those who have studied man, will understand how it is that he 
who will not act up to his moral judgment, learns to coax his 
moral judgment into acquiescence with his conduct. 

But it is with us a proud consideration, that almost a moiety 
of the Presbyterian ministry—some thirteen or fourteen hun- 
dreds—in that storm of obloquy, and summary and wholesale 
excisions, stood firm by their principles. Among these men 
living and dead, we delight to record such names as those of 
Richards, Hillyer, Fisher, Beecher, Mason, Cleland, Black- 
burn, Cathcart, Nelson, Hill and Anderson. Some of these 
are historic names, and they are all worthy to be placed by the 
side of the Chalmerses, the Cunninghams, the Welshes, and the 
Candiishes, of the exiled Church of Scotland. 

It was asserted by those who rent the Presbyterian church, 
that the exscinded portion was radically unsound in theology, 
and without any fixed attachment to churchorder. It was pre- 
dicted, that without the cohesive attraction of their more ortho- 
dox brethren, their union would be a rope of sand; that while 
they came in “one way, they would go out seven ways.” 
Each successive General Assembly was pronounced the last that 
could be held. But these modern prophets, consulted their 
hopes rather than the signs of the times. It was not likely 
that men who had .suffered so much for principle, would hold 
lightly by either truth or the order of the church; and hence 
after fifteen years, in the body with which we are connected, 
no man has moved to alter a tittle of the Confession of Faith, or 
an essential principle of Presbyterian church gévernment. 
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It is true, that bleeding under wounds inflicted by an acci- 
dental majority in the General Assembly of 1887, the church 
limited appeals to Synods, and made less frequent the meetings 
of its General Assembly; but subsequent reflection led to the 
belief, that the evil was not inthe old system, but in its mal- 
administration ; and hence, a return was had to the old Book; 
so that it is now true, that our church not only represents, but 
is the only body that does in all respects represent the real 
form and spirit of old fashioned American Presbyterianism. 

Our organization has had its perils. Deprived of the pos- 
session of its chartered rights, left to the responsibility of per- 
petuating pure American Presbyterianism, which the exscinding 
body had striven to annihilate, it certainly had difficulties to 
overcome. Pledged to respect liberty of conscience on all sub- 
jects, determined to employ no gags to check free discussion, 
with the bigotry of ecclesiastical domination on one side, and 
the radicalism of a proselyting independence on the other ; 
exposed to cross-fires, because it would neither advocate a jure 
divino Presbyterianism, nor submit to the aggressions of a 
rabid religious democracy, our church has stood inflexibly firm. 
True, we have had some defections. Ultra conservatives, for 
whom we moved too fast ; and impatient radicals, for whom our 
march was too slow; have left us. Now and then also a solitary 
church, under an outside party influence, has left our commu- 
nion. At periods “few and far between,”’ among better men, 
some Diotrephes perhaps, whom we could not conscientiously 
make great, or some young theologian, who thought erroneously 
that he was not “appreciated among us,” has been suddenly 
seized with spasms of “orthodoxy and order,” and fled our 
ranks. But the great mass of both ministers and members 
have felt, and developed an unyielding attachment to our com- 
munion; an attachment which obloquy without, and treason 
within, have only made more sensitive and cohering. Never 
since our separation have our ecclesiastical prospects been more 
cheering. 

Uneasy, discontented and aspiring spirits have withdrawn 
from us. Agitating questions have been nearly put to rest. 
Our ministers and members have learned to confide in each 
other, and to be satisfied with their position. In opinion, Pres- 
byterian, and Calvinistic, after the general type of Edwards, 
Dwight and Richards, there is a delightful homogeneousness 
among us, north, south, east and west. We have no crude 
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theological “novelties to disturb our peace,’ and no “ dead 
orthodoxy” to groan its fears over-all attempts at progress. 

It has been a habit of our ecclesiastical opponents, to profess 
a good degree of confidence in our brethren, who happened to 
be their neighbours. Sometimes these commendations, if there 
were any hope of proselyting, have reached even flattery; but 
they have been balanced by a wise shake of the head, and a 
lamentation over some distant portion of our church, where 
heresy or disorder was represented as rampant. “You are a 
very good Calvinistic Presbyterian, but away off in some part 
of New York, Ohio, Tennessee, or somewhere else, your bre- 
thren are terrible heretics.” These wailings over unsoundness 
in some “terra incognita” of our body, have had also a faint 
echo, from a few aged and easily alarmed theologians of New 
England. 

We will not now pretend to argue the question, but meet 
assertion by the affirmation, that among our sixteen hun- 
dred clergy, and our elders and church members, there is 
as general and delightful a homogeneousness as has ever ex- 
isted, based on intelligent conviction, among the same num- 
ber of men in theological opinions, and that these opinions are 
in doctrinal harmony with the soundest and most orthodox 
churches of New England. So far as we are informed, there is 
not a minister of our body who does not love and cherish the 
Westminster Confession of Faith as the best human delineation 
of biblical theology; while all are prepared to bow implicitly 
and finally and fearlessly, before the only infallible standard, 
the word of God. “Our church standards as symbols for 
union, but the Bible for authority,” is the motto of our denomi- 
nation. 

In western New York, which has been so often represented 
as desolated by fanaticism, and needing “ orthodox’’ missionary 
effort, there will be found a higher standard of ministerial 
qualification, a more thorough pulpit-instruction in Calvinistic 
theology, a larger attendance upon the means of grace, a more 
thorough examination for admission to church privileges, a 
more effective discipline, as well as more regard to Sabbath 
keeping and temperance, than in the best districts, cultivated 
by our separated brethren. In the lips of our staid New Eng- 
land fathers, “new measures’ meant something, and hence 
complaints from that quarter might be expected ; but after hav- 
ing often witnessed the high pressure excitements of our sepa- 
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rated brethren in some parts of the country ; with their anxious 
seats, their conversions over night, and admissions to the church 
in the morning, their lax discipline and low moral standard, we 
are amazed to hear THEM echo: the cry of ‘new measures and 
disorder.” But we forbear. 

We have with us the confidence of other Christian commu- 
nions ; we have in our body the grand and essential elements of 
truth, order, liberality and the spirit of progress; we have no 
stain of injustice on our history ; we have our ancient cherished 
communion and co-operation as had our fathers, with the 
churches of New England ; we have our noble and well manned 
collegiate and theological institutions; we have under our special 
influence, the northern belt of this glorious land, with its rapid 
advance in a free population; we have near sixteen hundred 
educated ministers, and nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
church members, representing a population of some six hundred 
thousand souls; we have wealth, enterprise, and it is to be 
hoped the blessing of God. Well may we congratulate our- 
selves on our prospects. We can afford to love our branch of 
the church, and consecrate our labours and charities and pray- 
ers to its prosperity. 

These are thoughts not new, but so grateful, that we desire 
to commend them to our brethren. ‘ We would walk about our 
Zion, and mark her bulwarks,” and thank God that they are 
“strong.” We may well assume, that such an organization is 
destined to have perpetuity and expansion. It cannot be ab- 
sorbed into a cold, formal element, with which in spirit it can 
have no affinity. It will not surrender its ecclesiastical life to 
gratify even its friends. 

Associated with this idea of permanence, independence, in- 
tegrity, and enlargement, is the plain principle, that as a de- 
nomination, we have the obligation and the privilege to originate 
and employ the means essential to our prosperity. The whole 
country is before us, and we claim the right common to all 
other aiieusn subject to the law of Christian charity, to 
seek to mould the population of this land into the image of 
Christ, developed externally and ecclesiastically, in the form of 
liberal Presbyterianism. We are not to be denied fellowship, 
as heretics, and then asked as brethren, not to plant churches 
in cities and villages occupied by our separated brethren; while 
at the same time, it would be folly and guilt recklessly to dis- 
turb their order, or divide and scatter their congregations. We 
are not to lay a hand of violence on our great national socie- 
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ties, or cease to love and co-operate with them, while yet we 
claim the right to originate such Boards and Committees as will 
best develop our resources, and strengthen the power for good 
of our own church. We yield to our orthodox Congregational 
brethren the right to organize, when people prefer it, Con- 
gregational churches any where, or to any extent; but insist on 
our right to do the same, under our own preferences ; stipulat- 
ing also, that while we act in common for Foreign and Domes- 
tic Missions, that both parties shall exorcise a selfish, partisan, 
and proselyting spirit. While we subordinate the church to 
Christianity, and elevate its interior spiritual life over all out- 
ward ecclesiastical manifestations, yet other things being equal, 
we claim the right to give a practical preference to our own 
creed, and our own institutions. If a religious denomination 
be worthy of an independent existence, it is bound to employ 
the specific means essential to give that existence vitality, 
power and enlargement. For this purpose, we seek the aid of 
the press; that ubiquitous agency which concentrates talent, 
learning and piety, and radiates truth upon the world. In 
this respect, our denomination is behind the claims of the age. 
We have been unjust to ourselves. We have left it to others 
to do our thinking and writing for us, to inundate our churches 
with periodicals, either indifferent to our interests, or inimical 
to our doctrines and institutions. Roman Catholics, Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, and the Pres- 
byterians separated from us, have their Quarterlies, which 
invigorate and develop the intellectual power of their members, 
and advocate their doctrines. Has our denomination less genius, 
learning, pecuniary resources, literary cultivation and taste? 
On the prairies of the mighty west, in the savannas of the 
‘sunny south,”’ on the lakes of the north, and in the great em- 
poriums of the east; have we no genius undeveloped, no origi- 
nal burning thought, no scientific advances, no exegetical 
enthusiasm, no perception of a needed influence to mould the 
spirit and body of the times, no errors to combat, nor moral 
evils to reform, that we should be compelled to surrender the 
most efficient agencies of the press to other denominations? Is 
science making no progress among us to be chronicled? Do 
the issues of the press require no criticism, selection or com- 
mendation ? In the political horizon, are there no signs boding 
weal or woe to Protestant Christianity? Are there no influ- 
ences abroad tending to skepticism or papal superstition, to re- 
ligious anarchy or despotism? Is it not then a marvel, that in 
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the higher range of religious and literary discussion, the intel- 
lect, learning and piety of our church have to this hour, no 
natural and accessible channel to the public mind, save through 
the weekly press? If any exception were here demanded, it 
would be in favoux of the Bibliotheca Sacra, of Andover, and 
the New Englander, of New Haven. 

The “New Englander” is a valuable work, interesting for 
its piquancy, sprightliness and popular cast, as well as its 
general ability and fearlessness; but its locality and its eccle- 
siastical affinities, preclude its adaptation to the wants of the 
Presbyterian church. The “ Bibliotheca,” of Andover, is a 
work of profound learning, comprehensive range of thought and 
most liberal spirit.* It has our entire approbation and cor- 
dial sympathies ; but it is a work designed for clergymen and 
scholars of the church at large. It is not designed for the mass 
of society, and its plan and purposes will not allow the discus- 
sion of questions, in which as Presbyterians, our people have 
an abiding interest. We hope our readers, who can appreciate 
it, will retain it on the shelf, with the ‘“ Presbyterian Quar- 
terly Review ;” but we cannot afford to rely upon it alone to 
meet the wants of our denomination. 

We hardly think it necessary to name, in this connection, 
the “ Biblical Repertory,” of Princeton. Under the admoni- 
tion “to love our enemies,” and free to admire talent, learning, 
tact, industry, shrewdness, and occasional wit, any where, we 
can afford duly to estimate the “ Biblical Repertory.” So 
far as it advocates principles in common with us, so far as it 
promotes intelligent, spiritual, old fashioned, Catholic, Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism, we regard it as a fellow-labourer. But we 
cannot forget, that while it always deprecated the necessity for 
the division of the church previous to 1837, it was converted 
suddenly, and in convenient time to be the apologist and ad- 
vocate of the wholesale excision of Dr. Richards, Auburn Semi- 
nary, and some four or five hundred ministers without charge 
or trial, from the Presbyterian church. Since then, it has been 
compelled to see nothing to excite its approbation, sympathy, 
kindness or hope in our branch of the church. It has “snuffed 
up” heresy in every “‘ east wind,” and felt chills of Presbyterial 
apprehension at every northwest breeze from the infected, ta- 


* While these pages are passing through the press, it is with deep regret we 
hear that Professor Edwards, to whom the Bibliotheca Sacra owes more probably 
than to any other man, is numbered with the dead. It is a great loss to New Eng- 
land, to America, to the entire Church. 
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bood and exscinded districts of Western New York. Philip of 
Macedon employed a man to tell him that he was mortal. Our 
denomination may require a standing committee to spy out its 
defects, and a tongue to rebuke its short-comings; and for this 
they can rely on the Biblical Repertory, of Princeton. But as 
a church we cannot rely upon it for “bread,” lest we should 
get a “stone.” Indeed, a petrified sneer, best represents the 
aspect of the Biblical Repertory towards American Presby- 
terianism. 

We have alluded to these publications simply to show that 
as they do not occupy our field, nor meet our wants, a new 
“Presbyterian Quarterly Review” is needed by us. No such 
work exists in the denomination, from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. The demand for such a work has been most earnest and 
unequivocal from all quarters, so that before the publication of 
this first number, nearly one thousand names of subscribers 
have been enrolled on our list. A revived and more resolute 
attachment to our form of Presbyterianism, has demanded an 
organ for its expression. It is not ushered into being to give 
prominence to any shibboleth of theological opinion peculiar to 
the editors, nor to ride any hobby of utopian reform. It is 
designed to give voice to the intellect, and piety of a great reli- 
gious communion ; to vindicate not only the doctrines of our 
faith, but those doctrines made symmetrical, transparent and 
consistent by earnest and thorough investigation and philoso- 
phic arrangement, under the best lights of science, ecclesiastical 
history, and the word of God. It is designed to increase the 
moral power of our ministry and members, by widening their 
scope of mental vision to the comprehension of those scientific, 
philosophical, literary, and political facts, by which God in His 
Providence is illustrating God in the Bible. 

This Review is “set for the defence of the gospel” against 
all assailants, especially those who professing to abjure phi- 
losophy, yet philosophize the Almighty into a tyrant, and 
man into a victim; who represent a holy God as creating 
sin in a human soul, anterior to all moral acts, and then 
punishing that soul for being as he made it; who teach that 
man has no ability to do his duty whatever, but is worthy 
of eternal punishment for not enacting natural impossibilities ; 
who limit the atonement offered for a race to the elect alone, 
and then consign to a deeper damnation, souls for rejecting an 
atonement, which in no sense was ever provided for them. 
These excresences on sound Calvinism, these parasites which 
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antinomian metaphysics have engrafted on the glorious doc- 
trines of grace, we shall deem it our duty to lop off. We shall 
advocate the Bible as the only infallible rule of faith, over all 
“inward lights,” traditional creeds or ghostly authority. We 
shall insist, that wherever Jesus is by his Spirit on earth, there 
is the true, heaven-blessed church of God; and that wherever 
the brotherhood of regenerated men have chosen and set apart 
a minister, with whatsoever rite or ceremony, he is a minister 
of Christ. We shall claim for parents the privileges of the 
covenant, and insist that all whom Christ has received, have a 
right to a seat at Christ’s table. As we love the Westminister 
Confession of Faith and the Catechisms, we shall stand ready to 
vindicate them from Arminian, Socinian, and infidel assaults 
on the one side, as well as Antinomian glosses on the other. 

Our reviews of current literature we shall design to make 
intelligent and conscientious; kind to authors, but just to the 
community. Literary presumption, ambitious pretence, and 
arrogant ignorance we shall not spare; but we hope in this 
department to have a heart of kindness for all, even while we 
lay “‘a rod on the fool’s back.’’ An honest inquiry after truth, 
an honest avowal of conscientious convictions, from any quarter 
will be treated with respect; and all well meant and effective 
efforts of authors to do good, on any scale, may be assured of 
our sincere sympathy. 

We shall aim to be rather the exponents of our fathers and 
brethren than their teachers; to develope our common chris- 
tianity, rather than claim to speak ex-cathedra, ‘“‘as those 
having authority.” Still, for opinions expressed in this review, 
as we alone control its pages, none can be held legally and 
logically responsible but the editors. As we “take the re- 
sponsibility” of this work, we shall receive or reject articles as 
our conscientious judgments shall dictate. Of course what we 
regard as dangerous error, in fact or doctrines, cannot have a 
channel to the public mind through our Review. 

It is proper here to indicate the kind of articles deemed ap- 
propriate for this work. By weight and worth of matter, and 
power and beauty of style we should be happy to make it 
worthy of an intelligent denomination, and honourable to the 
religious literature of the United States. More than this, we 
could wish to give it a moral power to press its way to the ex- 
tremes of our land, marking its track by the broad train of 
light radiated by its influence. For this we must command 
the best thoughts of our best and ablest men. Such, north, 
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south, east, and west, on the Hudson, the Ohio, the Mississippi, 
or the Potomac; in the city or on the prairie, we invite to our 
aid. 

This “ Review” not only demands articles that are truthful, 
—truisms can be picked up any where,—our articles must be 
weighty and appropriate. The worth of an article is not 
settled by the question whether people ought to read it, but 
whether they will read it. Our great societies measure their 
usefulness by pages printed. A better test would be their 
pages read. We have no design to task our printers with pro- 
found stupidity, learned dullness, elevated verbosity, rhetorical 
vapidity, or pious common-place. We want heart, directness, 
tact, freshness, and power, in our pages. 

Every article must have at least one of three qualities, or it 
will be worthless and unreadable. (1.) It must have a great 
subject, whose announcement at once arrests and sustains atten- 
tion. To this class belong many of the facts and doctrines of 
the Bible. Their intrinsic worth, their mystery, sublimity, or 
practical appeal to man’s fears or hopes, his danger or safety, 
secures interest. It is easy to invest with attraction an article 
on Napoleon or Walter Scott. Perhaps few ever criticised the 
style in which Champollion deciphered the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, or Layard narrated the exhuming of Nineveh. Or 
(2.) An article should have a subject of relative interest in some 
attraction of the public mind. It is easy at present to get a 
reading for a paragraph on the search for Sir John Franklin, 
or the last metempsychosis of the French Republic. It is a 
science to study the direction of the public gaze, and an art 
to elevate at the right moment some valuable truth which will 
rivet attention. Or (3.) an article if it lack intrinsic and rela- 
tive attraction of subject, should invest minor and common 
truths with interest by the felicity and fascination of its style. 
What is the poetry of the Bible but flowers strown to tempt 
man along the paths of truth and holiness? A crude, prosy, 
verbose and vapid style, is the sepulchre of many noble 
thoughts, destined to no resurrection. ‘Truisms in trite lan- 
guage are hardly endurable in a morning call. Ina learned 
“‘ Review” they are an outrage on the public. The less interest 
in the subject, if it be important to the reader, the more neces- 
sary are animation and skill in the writer to wake up attention. 
Cowper’s delineation of the gambols of his pets, and Wash- 
ington Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow, show the power of 
style in giving life to minor subjects. 
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If any be disposed to weigh our present article by the Bal- 
ances we have given, and find it “wanting,” it will not be the 
first time the “beau ideal’’ has surpassed the execution of the 
artist, or “the vigor of a war fallen short of the sounding title 
of the manifesto.” 

We have spoken frankly, fearlessly, and we hope, kindly. 
It is no affected modesty, to admit our self-distrust and our 
willingness to take the counsel of our fathers and brethren in 
respect to the responsibility we have assumed. We rely on 
the indulgence of our friends, but more especially on their 
prayers for us to Almighty God that “his grace may be suffi- 
cient for us.” Beseeching the aid of Him “from whom every 
good and perfect gift cometh,” we consecrate this ‘ Presby- 
mom Quarterly Review” to Truth, to The Church, and to 
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Art. Il—THE MISSION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. | 


ANY organization, secular or religious, which embodies in 
itself principles or blessings important to mankind, or indis- 
pensable to the developement of God’s purposes, has a mission, 
in accomplishing which, the protecting and assisting power of 
the Almighty may be confidently expected, whatever influences 
may be arrayed against it, or whatever perils it may be called 
to endure. This great truth applies to all the more important 
secular organizations in past history; to Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, and to many in modern times, especially England and 
our own country. But it applies more emphatically to church 
organizations in every age. For example, to the Primitive 
Church, explaining the marvel and mystery of her perpetuity 
amidst her long and bloody persecutions, ordeals by which 
early “faith was tried so as by fire, and was found unto praise, 
and honour, and glory.”’ So also, to the Catholic Church, which 
perished not amidst repeated barbaric irruptions, and notwith- 
standing nameless perversions and abominations, all the bless- 
ings she bore in her bosom became the heritage of man. And 
so also, is the principle applicable to the Church in her Pro- 
testant, Puritan and Presbyterian organization. 

In the permissive Providence of God, and by agencies, not 
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for edification now to trace, we exist as a distinct branch of 
the great Protestant, Puritan, and Presbyterian family. In 
common with the rest of that great branch of God’s Church, 
which is in the true line of succession, we are Protestants. As 
distinguished from Prelatists, on the one side, and Indepen- 
dents and Congregationalists on the other, but in common with 
other sections of a great family, we are Presbyterians. We 
are not, however, Reformed Presbyterians, ecclesiastically so 
called, or familiarly Covenanters; or Associate Presbyterians, 
usually called Seceders ; nor Associate Reformed Presbyterians, 
a body which owes its existence to an abortive effort to unite 
the other two; nor Cumberland Presbyterians ; nor finally, are 
we Presbyterians of the basis of 1837 and 1838. As a distinct 
branch of the Church, we have been exposed to influences, in- 
terior and exterior, which have threatened our existence and 
prosperity. We have experienced “ perils from false brethren,” 
we have suffered from extra loving-kindnesses in some quarters, 
and processes of absorption in different directions. We have 
been deficient in distinctive church-life, and in some instances, 
through great anxiety to preserve the unity of the entire body, 
perhaps, as a denomination, we have been wanting in proper 
self-respect. We made mistakes, perhaps, in the period of 
reconstruction, amidst the volcanic phenomena which remained 
after the eruptions of 1837 and 1838, and we have been losers 
by the not unnatural and certainly amiable, but unreciprocated 
tendencies to re-unification, while any honourable prospect of 
such a result remained. Still we exist, have grown and are 
growing ; at this time the pulses of hope, through the whole 
body, beat stronger than at any previous period; there is 
greater homogeneity of sentiment among those who have con- 
tinued together through the temptations of the past. And we 
have now an organ, for all who are willing to use it as such, 
for the expression of our peculiar church-life and distinctive 
principles. 

“At such a time as this” it seems peculiarly appropriate, and 
amidst the first utterances of our organ, it seems due to our 
brethren of every other denomination, to give the views we 
entertain of our Mission, and the reasons for our belief that 
our Church embodies vital principles and blessings, which render 
her indestructible until the purposes of God in her distinctive 
existence have been accomplished. It is no ‘unpardonable 
sin,” nor indeed a case of unfrequent occurrence, that indivi- 
duals or organized bodies do not come at once to a clear con- 
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sciousness of their own character, or special mission. Abra- 
ham was “ called to go out to a place which he should afterwards 
receive as an inheritance, and he obeyed, and went out, not 
knowing whither he went.’”’ Luther, when he began to oppose 
Rome, and when he took the solemn step of separation from 
the old Church, knew not what God designed by him or the 
Reformation. Whereunto he attained in the way of light, 
from time to time, he walked by that same rule and minded 
that same thing, satisfied that if in anything he was otherwise 
minded than God, or took wrong views of truth or duty, God 
would reveal it unto him. During the progress of the strug- 
gle, he was evidently tempted many times to think it useless to 
contend for princtples, which had being and substance in his 
soul, against the strong forces of opposition, and the more 
depressive influence of lukewarmness, rashness, indecision, or 
wrong tendencies, among his friends. An illustrious prototype, 
to whom the kingdom had been promised, by covenant and 
oath, doubtless often felt, during the procrastinated dispensa- 
tion of discipline, as on one occasion he said, ‘I shall perish 
surely one day by the hand of Saul, I can do no better than go 
over to the Philistines.’ Yea, a Mightier than Luther or 
David, “‘in the hour and power of darkness,” said, “If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.” In the temporary igno- 
rance or unbelief of the intention and designs of Providence, 
we may make mistakes, exaggerate the importance of particular 
tendencies and duties, go against the higher law of provi- 
dential leadings, and seek elements of strength in improper 
channels and combinations. The strong conviction of many of 
the best and most prayerful of both parties in the Presbyterian 
church, for a long time, was, that it entered into the plans of 
Providence to re-combine the elements of Presbyterianism in 
our Country, unnaturally divided, and each shorn of strength 
by separation ; that both hemispheres were needed to make our 
real sphere. Not improperly or strangely, therefore, but, in 
such a reading of the book of Providence, which past analogies 
served to confirm, with all honesty and sincerity, their hopes 
and prayers and plans were guided by the prospect of such a 
consummation; a consummation over which, whenever and how- 
ever it occurs, angels in glory, and the spirits of just men 
made perfect would rejoice, and all on earth, who are 
lifted above prejudice, passion and undue excitement. But 
whatever may be God’s future and ultimate plans, in this 
respect, no expectation of the speedy occurrence, at least, of 
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such an event, should govern us in ascertaining our mission, or 
working out the problem of our destiny. “We can do nothing 
against the truth” of manifest Providence, but “for the truth,”’ 
by falling in with its obvious teachings and leadings. The 
growing feeling in our body, deepening from year to yéar, and 
assuming more definiteness and sense of obligation, is, that the 
purposes of God, in our distinctive existence, can be accom- 
plished best, if not only, by an independent and perpetuated 

osition and influence, by a distinctive church-life, organs and 
instrumentalities. 

Our Mission may be summed up in the defence and mainte- 
nance of the following principles :— 

I. Religious Liberty, in contrast with ecclesiastical power, by 
the antagonisms of which, American Presbyterianism was 
severed into two bodies. 

II. A living Calvinism, in contrast with a rigid dogmatic 
system, enforced in the zpsissima verba of the formularies. 

III. A co-operative Christianity, in contrast with an exclu- 
sive ecclesiasticism. 

IV. The aggressive, in contrast with the exclusively conser- 
vative type, of Christianity. 

In making this statement we do not arrogate to ourselves the 
honour of being the sole representatives of these principles, or 
deny that individuals in other sections of the church homolo- 
gate with us in some or all of them, or that among our- 
selves there are individual affinities, and lawful tendencies in 
other directions. Particularly, we would by no means dogma- 
tically affirm, that what we shall advance in regard to co-opera- 
tive Christianity, though we hold it to be the true ideal, and 
shall ever continue to do so, may not be found impracticable, 
and at present, inexpedient, till larger effusions of Grace are 
poured upon the Church Universal, and loftier principles prevail. 
We are prepared, gracefully as possible, to succumb to the 
necessities of the case, if the will of God and the choice of our 
brethren be so, and do what good we can with our brethren, 
under protest to posterity. 

What we mean to say is, that these four principles consti- 
tute our characteristic peculiarities, the life and genius of our 
body, and their defence and maintenance, our special mission. 

I. The life of Presbyterianism from its origin, and through 
all its subsequent vicissitudes, has been one with religious 
liberty, and as inseparably therewith connected, civil liberty 
also. Religious liberty embosoms the blessing of civil freedom. 
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A fatal stroke at one, sooner or later, reaches and destroys the 
other. No philosopher can deny this, who understands the 
reason of things, and no historian, without falsifying the facts 
of history. If this were the time to enter on it, the philosophy 
of the case could easily be shown, but we are satisfied now to 
state the fact. The British Constitution owes all its great ele- 
ments of freedom to the Puritans, according to the testimony 
of Hume, Brougham, and Macaulay. On this point, too, the 
fact is pertinent as it is undeniable, that in the Revolution 
Presbyterians as a body, were Whigs and not Tories, while other 
excellent bodies and their ministry either left the country, or 
sided with the royal party. Possibly, facts in the early history, 
and antecedent struggles, of these different bodies, without im- 
puting bad motives to others, or arrogating exclusive excellence 
to ourselves, would explain the different convictions and courses 
of duty, at that crisis, in the different branches of the Protes- 
tant family. Religious liberty, and all its legitimate corollaries, 
finds somehow its last lodgement and best defence in Presbyte- 
rianism, or its equivalent, Puritanism. If it perish there, it 
perishes like Spartan patriotism on the field of Thermopyle, 
and the shriek of Freedom over such an overthrow, would be far 
more terrible than that which burst from her heart, “when 
Koskiusco fell.” But Presbyterianism, or rather its usurped 
name, has in one signal instance not been true to its principles. 
The salient point of our particular body involves a question of 
religious liberty. We mean the right of the peaceable posses- 
sion of our religious heritage, name, reputation and connected 
privileges, till disfranchised by due course of law, and the 
application of constitutional discipline, whatever disorder or 
heresy may be imputed, or rumors of common fame generated 
by honest or malicious accusers—a right (the precious boon of 
previous conflicts) inherent, unalienable in all bodies, living 
under a Constitution, and usually entering into the substance of 
every bill of rights guarrantied to freemen—a right which 
Englishmen will revere, so long as the loathsome memory of 
the Star Chamber, and Oates and Bedlow exists. Here indeed 
is the Magna Charta of religious liberty. Grant that disorder 
and heresy exist, if rumor and allegations unsustained and un- 
examined be made to bear in an exigency on the actually guilty, 
what defence or refuge have the innocent when accused or 
suspected? The right of Secession, when the consciences of 
minorities are oppressed, is inalienable and incorporated into 
Presbyterianism, and bodies now exist as its living representa- 
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tives ; so is also the right of Revolution, when lawful and consti- 
tutional provisions fail to achieve unquestionable prerogatives, 
or redress insufferable wrongs. Our Country stands before the 
world as the embodied representative, and great exemplification 
of that right. Had the proceeding which resulted in rupturing 
the Presbyterian body, been put on either of these grounds, 
religious honesty and freedom would have remained intact; 
but Secession or Revolution, with the prestige and advantages 
of a constitutional proceeding, is a misnomer and absurdity ; 
yea worse, a great outrage. No bill of Spiritual Attainder, no 
ex post facto law, with retroactive force can be enacted; no 
legislative power, transcending or violating express constitu- 
tional provisions can be assumed or defended, without striking 
at the foundations of religious liberty, and implicating in pro- 
portion to its extent and magnitude, the principles of civil free- 
dom also. There can be no acquiescence in such a proceeding, 
except by necessity and with distinct protest, without abandon- 
ing the attainments to which long ages of conflict with spiritual 
despotism and unhallowed ecclesiastical power, have brought 
the Church of God in our days. We exist as a separate body, 
as protestants against an assumption of power on the part of 
an accidental majority, and by a legislative act, to dispossess 
ministers, churches and Christians, of their religious heritage 
and sacred rights in a common body, without application of 
law or discipline, and in violation of a written Constitution. We 
do not array numbers, the principle being the same, if one or 
ten thousand suffered. Hampden did not regard the shillings 
he was asked to pay unrighteously, or the men of Massachu- 
setts, the tax on tea; but the principle involved. Religious 
liberty can no more be preserved than civil, when the legis- 
lative and judicial functions are not kept distinct. In the 
case before us, legislative authority was exercised where judi- 
cial proceedings alone were applicable ; an assumption of power 
endorsed by the courts of the country, so far as to put one 
party in possession of all the joint property of the common 
body, though now, in many places, the act itself is justified, ex- 
cused, acquiesced in, and defended, as revolutionary and neces- 
sary; a plea, we need hardly remark, which would have been 
utterly fatal in a suit for exclusive ownership in joint funds. 
When this great Act was perpetrated, (about which we refrain 
from uttering reproachful epithets of abhorrence and indigna- 
tion,) and the subsequent pacificatory processes were completed, 
honest Presbyterians could adopt but one of three courses: 
VoL. 1.—2 
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First, actively to sanction, as well as acquiesce in it; to defend 
it, out and out, as right and constitutional. Or, secondly, to ac- 
quiesce passively, with a protest against its unrighteousness to 
save a good conscience, and stand acquitted by posterity. Among 
this class are many whom we know and honour, and for whom 
charity finds abundant justification in their age, timidity or cir- 
cumstances. Or thirdly, to repudiate and contend against the 
whole proceeding, by continuing the Church on its original 
Basis, or identifying themselves with the body thus constituted. 
Our body is composed of this third class. On this Basis our 
Church has stood till now, and by God’s help, and with better 
auspices and more cheering omens than ever, we purpose to 
continue, protesting calmly and firmly against spiritual wicked- 
nesses in high places, making our appeal in this issue joined, 
to Posterity and the Judgment Day! We are not contending for 
ourselves, or our age, or generation only, but for the whole 
family of Presbyterians, and the friends of religious liberty and 
civil rights, in the race, and the world. We feel sure that the 
sympathies of many, in all branches of the great Protestant 
and Presbyterian family are with us, not excluding those who 
from stress of circumstances, are in the body from which we 
are ecclesiastically separated, but which is “beloved for the 
fathers’ sake.” In the old country, and in all countries when 
the facts become fully known, many will rise and call us blessed, 
for maintaining true Presbyterianism, which in all ages and 
countries is identical with religious Liberty. 

The principle involved, is worth all it has cost or may cost 
hereafter, though to some it may now appear unimportant, and 
a recurrence to it, unkind. We have no disposition to stir up 
the smouldering fires, or touch needlessly on facts which we are 
sorry that history has recorded in lines ineffaceable. To some, 
charity would seem to consist in the utter oblivion of all that 
constituted the vitals of this controversy; and if charity could 
blot out the facts, or alter their character, she would gladly 
cover the whole multitude of sins connected with the past. 
But what is written is written, what is done is done, and 
cannot be undone. The maintenance of such principles, and 
the honour and conscience that binds a man to identification 
with such a cause, amidst present difficulties and sensible dis- 
advantages, may seem over nice and chivalrous. For the great 
mass in church and state, while an administration is well con- 
ducted, and especially when peace and prosperity is enjoyed, 
see no great danger in organic departures from the common 
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bond of union, or Palladium of rights. It has been the fortune 
of “the forlorn hope in the battle of principle,” to be unappre- 
ciated by contemporaries; even the Puritans failed to make 
good their cause, when success crowned the dominant principles, 
and royalty and nobility, wit and wealth, graced the re-inaugu- 
ration of unhallowed power. But now, whose culogies are pro- 
nounced, and whose memories are sweet with the good and 
great? When present clouds are past, and present passions 
are cooled, Christians every where will pertinently and _per- 
emptorily inquire, who in the Presbyterian church have main- 
tained, and who attempted to destroy religious Liberty; who are 
the representatives and martyrs, and who the enemies of in- 
alienable rights, accessories before or after the fact? Young 
Presbytery in America, will be studying the facts of history, 
when the fathers and the actors have fallen asleep. Other 
crises may arrive, when the-precedents of the past, and the 
principles they involve, will be examined anew. 

II. There is a living Calvinism in contrast with a rigid dog- 
matic system, enforced in the zpsissima verba of the formularies. 
This we are called to defend and maintain. Presbyterianism, 
in the way of doctrine, assumes the form of Calvinism—a sys- 
tem, which in opposition to Arminianism, Pelagianism, and all 
other forms of doctrine, history has thus baptized, and which 
for want of a better and less obnoxious title, we are willing to 
assume. Whatever difficulties there may be in the philosophy 
of the fact, it is certain that the idea of Presbyterianism actual- 
izes itself theologically in Calvinism. These are its “ moral 
vertebree,” repulsive enough as a skeleton constructed with 
ever so much ingenuity and diligence of moral anatomy, but 
still indispensable as the underlying foundation of every The- 
ology, either of ‘the intellect” or “feeling,” which has the 
true elements of power, permanency, and ultimate success in 
our world. There are elements in Calvinism, with which true 
Christianity in every age has consciously or unconsciously 
assimilated, and which in the form of dogma or life, it must 
appropriate, to be perfect. Our physical frame could about as 
well be erect and adapted for its purposes, without a back-bone, 
as piety be complete without Calvinism. 

There is an everlasting Purpose or Plan, according to which 
all things come to pass, existing archetypally in the infinite 
Mind, before its actualization in time by creation, providence 
and redemption. There is a supreme Will with infinite laws, to 
which all creatures are subject, and by which they are influen- 
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ced and controlled, so as to make certain, ultimate and eternal 
purposes, without interfering with the liberty of individual will, 
or the responsibility of individual persons. There is a sover- 
eign Power, whose counsels are always guided by infinite wisdom 
and kindness, to whose government, and not to chance, caprice 
and creature management, the Universe is indebted for its sta- 
bility, and by which its progress and final consummation, accord- 
ing to the eternal purpose, is secured. These truths, underlying 
the system of Calvinism, both reason and piety, the profoundest 
reflections of philosophy, and the deepest demands and actual 
necessities of our moral nature, alike require in constructing 
“an intellectual system of the universe,’”’ and grappling with 
the dark problems of present existence. No man or body of 
men can have strength or continuity, in church or state; can 
meet successfully the actual difficulties in the way of movement 
in our world, without grasping, digesting, and assimilating, these 
great elemental ideas. Amidst the convulsions of the present 
state, nothing else will furnish anchorage, or in its more danger- 
ous calms, any certain impulse to activity. This is the testi- 
mony even of those who do not understand its philosophy, and 
have never felt its power. 

But this strongly vertebrated system, probably more than 
any other, needs for its perfection to be clothed all over, made 
living, true, beautiful and influential, by the infusion of inward 
life, the harmonious and free working of genial piety. Around 
its angles, if the figure is allowable, there must be described a 
circle, in which, while the points are all enclosed, the strong 
activities and affections of regenerated nature may have ample 
verge and scope for appropriate manifestation. Since the 
settlement of the Augustinian controversy, and re-establishment 
of the same fundamental truths, by the Herculean labours of 
Calvin, this has been the desideratuum—to have a living Calvin- 
ism. Without piety, it tends to formalism and a freezing 
orthodoxy or killing Antinomianism, as Arminianism degener- 
ates into mere nervous sentimentalism, or ungovernable en- 
thusiasm, for lack of substance. Genuine Presbyterianism, 
especially American Presbyterianism, expressed in the memo- 
rable periods of the Adopting Act in 1729, and the Basis of 
1758, presents the best reconciliation and actual harmony of 
these great elements, amidst the one-sided tendencies, which 
circumstances and controversies have occasioned, developed and 
strengthened. It is well known that different types of Christi- 
anity, entered into the composition of the first American Pres- 
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bytery, viz., New England and Scotch-Irish, and that tendencies, 
theologically, in different directions, have ever since existed, and 
have sometimes been antagonistic. “From the times of the Ten- 
nants, down to the trials of Barnes and Beecher, there have 
been representatives and advocates of living Calvinism, and 
dead orthodoxy. ‘The body without the spirit is dead.” The 
spirit without the body, incomplete. Presbyterianism or Cal- 
vinism, without the vital forces and free activities manifested 
in the revivals of the era of Whitefield and the Tennants, is not 
complete, “ totus teresque,” any more than in the Moderatism 
of Scotland, so witheringly exposed in the characteristics of 
Witherspoon ; or in the Arianism of the synod of Ulster. Living 
Calvinism, from the pressure of the times, took distinctive form 
in the “new side” section of the church, and found refuge and 
reproductiveness ir. the “ Log College,” and affiliated influences, 
and lineal successions. Without this element, Calvinism is but 
a stalwart skeleton, a sepulchre of departed glory, “a valley 
of dry bones, exceeding dry.” A “Constitutional History of 
American Presbyterianism,” leaving out these elements, or 
crowding them into a corner, resembles the play of Hamlet, 
with the part of Hamlet omitted; the drama of the Reformation 
without Luther, or the Revolution, without Washington. This 
will clearly appear from the admirable little work of the re- 
vered and now departed Dr. Alexander, entitled “The Log 
College,” which seemed piously designed to rescue from in- 
tended or inadvertent disregard, these good old worthies. New 
Side, and the Log College, were in the true line of succession, 
in the defence and maintenance of living Calvinism. Thence 
came Nassau Hall, in New Jersey; Liberty Hall, in Virginia ; 
and Jefferson College, in Western Pennsylvania; centres of 
wide and growing radiation, where, for the times then present, 
the vital forces of living Presbyterianism were embosomed—his- 
tories of thrilling interest yet to be written ! 

Living Calvinism expressed in the Adopting Act, and incor- 
porated into the Basis of Reunion already alluded to, (as we 
trust will soon be developed by a competent hand,) was a prin- 
ciple which the men of other times deemed of vital importance, 
not to be betrayed even for the sake of union and its advan- 
tages. Their example is pregnant with instruction, and must 
be regarded, whenever plans of reconciliation are hereafter dis- 
cussed. Ingenious efforts have indeed been made, to prove 
that the advocates of “liberty of prophesying” at the periods 
alluded. to, meant something else,-or nothing, or designed to 
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stultify themselves, by stickling for trifles at that solemn crisis. 
But it was not so. There was a principle at the bottom of their 
pertinacity, a principle for which they had contended and 
suffered, and were reproached and afflicted, and which they 
purposed to preserve, in the period of re-unification, and amidst 
the joyous pans accompanying it. This principle was the 
same for which others have been found willing to suffer and be 
reproached, and sever the tenderest ties of personal attachment, 
and relinquish the most hallowed of associations; viz., that 
while they held the great vitals of the system intact and sacred, 
they were to be allowed to give it power and influence and life, 
in practical personal application, especially amidst the outpour- 
ings of God’s Spirit, without incurring suspicion of heresy, or 
being condemned by the cold-hearted and formal, for disloy- 
alty to truth, or disorderly measures for doing good and saving 
souls. This principle can never safely be overpowered, or re- 
pressed. There are torrid regions to be avoided, but polar 
regions also, towards which the sluggishness of men continually 
is tending, threatening to bear along with them the Church of 
God. Since 1821, for causes well known to intelligent Ameri- 
can Presbyterians, there has been a strong gravitation towards 
dry orthodoxy, and special virtue in “ contending in a way not 
very apostolical,” for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
Whenever men, whose circles of activity have still the inscribed 
angles of Calvinism, or whose living bodies have the underlying 
system of orthodoxy to preserve them from improper manifes- 
tations, come to be repressed, repudiated or crushed; when 
mere accuracy of system, and swearing in the ¢psissima verba 
of formularies, is the sole recommendation of excellence, and 
efforts to do good and save men by adaptation to existing ten- 
dencies, or resistance of gross perversions, is deemed recreancy 
to faith and order; when men in pressing upon the sinner his 
responsibility, must put in a caveat of utter impotency to save 
their orthodoxy, or offend the Holy Spirit by an obtrusion of 
his agency, when the sinner’s guilt is the point in hand; in 
such a case, there must be, if piety and a good conscience is 
preserved, a living protest in the body, and a perpetual con- 
troversy ; or liberty of serving God and saving men, must assume 
for a time, at least, a distinctive life somewhere else. ‘Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

The struggle in this case, and in all such cases, is not for 
latitudinarian forms of expression, capricious opposition to hal- 
lowed phraseology, or license for fanatical measures, though 
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there is always liability to these extremes, but for the life and 
soul of a chosen system of faith and order. It is the old and 
ever perpetuated controversy between the dogma and the life, 
(whether consciously or unconsciously of its true bearings on 
the part of its advocates,) which cannot be abandoned with a 
good conscience and divine approbation. In such a case “the 
higher law” of doing good, and saving men, and preserving 
the life of piety and the church, must govern, if the choice is 
forced on us by circumstances or the exercise of power. Our 
body is called to hold itself aloof from licentiousness and dis- 
order, by orthodoxy on the one hand, and be preserved from 
inaction and formalism, by piety on the other. These prin- 
ciples, blended in harmony, are to enter into the Church 
of the Future. As the Petrine and Pauline types of Chris- 
tianity were harmonized in a higher form by the apostle John, 
in whom law and life were reconciled in love; so permanent 
Presbyterianism, in our country and world, must be character- 
ized by living Calvinism. As Christ out of different national 
elements made ‘one new man” in the primitive Church, so He 
may hereafter make a glorious Church of those who hold now 
to one form of faith and order, combining the separate excellen- 
cies of all by “unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace.” 

III. There is a co-operative Christianity, as distinguished 
from exclusive ecclesiasticism, which we are called on to main- 
tain and defend, and as far as possible exemplify. We have 
already intimated that it may be impracticable to carry out the 
true ideal, owing to uncontrollable circumstances, and inexpe- 
dient even to attempt its present actualization. The doctrine 
of universal free trade may be the true ideal of commercial 
intercourse, and yet a restrictive or protective policy may be 
best, interemistically. Equality is the highest ideal, and yet 
gradation may be best in present circumstances. As far as 
in us lies, we must live peaceably with all men, and labour 
co-operatively with all Christians. When we cannot do all we 
would in such a world, and such a church, we must do what we 
can, hoping for better times to realize our higher ideal. 

The tendencies conveyed by the terms we have used above, 
have always existed and are entirely intelligible. On the one 
hand, to conduct the work of doing good denominationally, on 
the other, to unite the energies of all evangelical Christians, in 
making a common Christianity as widely and speedily prevalent 
as possible. 
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In discussions on this subject, the words “church” and 
*‘ ecclesiastical” are sometimes used, as if the opposite pole was 
worldly or pagan, and by this confusion of the Church with a 
particular denominational organization, much that is hallowed 
in association is gained for one form of benevolent action, and 
real, even if unintentional, injury is done to the other system. 
The Church is the body of Christ, which has different members, 
with distinct functions and adaptations, but designed to work 
together harmoniously, “knit together in love,” towards a com- 
mon result. These parts have mutual need of each other, so 
that “by that which every joint supplieth in the effectual work- 
ing in the measure of every part, it maketh increase of the 
body, to the edifying of itself in love,” and to the ultimate 
accomplishment of God’s great purposes. The mystery of 
God’s will, in regard to the dispensation of the fullness of times, 
has been made known, and it embraces, both recapitulation 
under one head, and the harmonious co-operation of all the 
members. Whether the fullness of the time is come, when 
the ideal can become actual, is a serious question ; but that all 
should labour for its realization, none can doubt, who feel that 
Christianity is not a cunningly devised fable. The staunchest 
advocates of ecclesiasticism out of the Romish church, or high 
church Episcopacy, allow that there are some spheres of co- 
operation among Christians. For example, in distributing the 
Bible, in colonizing the Africans, and until recently, in circu- 
lating an evangelical literature, and conducting Christian Semi- 
naries of learning and general education. On the other hand, 
the warmest advocates of the other system allow that some 
things can best be done denominationally. In our own body 
there is a nascent sentiment, which seems destined to make 
itself felt, that in this latter category are yet to be embraced, 
Education for the ministry, and the conducting of Missions, 
domestic and foreign. Young Presbyterianism (we use the 
phrase without any invidiousness,) among us, is fully committed 
to this idea. Though “ grey hairs are here and there upon”’ us, 
we have not lost our sympathy with youth, or purpose to avail 
ourselves of all its energies, or superior tact in discerning 
“the times” and their resulting obligations. We hope never 
to become so old as to set up for infallible oracles, or to imagine 
that ‘wisdom will die with us,” or our contemporaries in age, 
or collaborators in counsel and plans. Whatever may be said 
of the truth, or may be discovered of the present expediency of 
these two tendencies, their existence cannot be denied. Volun- 
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tary Associations, and Ecclesiastical Organizations are not 
names only, but things, grounded in honest convictions, and 
expressing settled tendencies, and producing different results. 
The Judaistic spirit of law and authority, and the Gentile spirit 
of liberty and life, always existing from the beginning, and 
always operating, in all ages, are here reproduced. The ques- 
tion is, when, where, and how far, they are to be maintained 
and defended, by individual Christians and organized bodies. 

The spirit of co-operative Christianity characterized the 
early period of Presbyterianism in America, and eminently 
conduced by God’s blessing, to make it what it was in its palmiest 
days, when “giants” were in the Church. It seems to grow 
naturally in the atmosphere of revivals of religion, and be one 
of “the fruits of the Spirit” in its more general effusion. It 
expressed itself, as all impartial historians must acknowledge, 
in the original composition of the Presbyterian Church in 
America, and manifested itself in the plan of union of 1801, 
which originated in liberal piety and true benevolence, and 
combined some of the best elements of then existing Chris- 
tianity, though at a later period destined to endure rough 
handling from “a generation which knew not Joseph,” and on 
whom the mantle of Moses, “the meekest of all men,”’ did not 
fall. It gave birth also, to the noble cluster of modern 
charities, called Voluntary Associations, the ideal once of some 
who have “left their first love.” These are Associations, not 
of unbelievers, worldlings or pagans, but of Christians, united 
in the vitals of truth, and supremely devoted to the propaga- 
tion of a common Christianity, and the common salvation, over 
our land and world. ‘The flower of the Presbyterian church 
was found among the originators and advocates of these institu- 
tions. American Presbyterianism must deny her parentage 
and past history, if she become sectarian, denominational, and 
exclusive, instead of liberal, catholic and co-operative. 

The other tendency, however, whether for ultimate good or 
evil, has been developed, and now distinguishes some parts of the 
Church. In our age and country there is a high-church ten- 
dency, whose genius it is to do their business in their own way, 
to build schemes of benevolence on a separate basis, to operate 
through distinctive Boards, and withdraw more and more from 
co-operation with other Christians. The American Tract 
Society has of late fallen under suspicion, and colleges are not 
supposed to be safe without ecclesiastical supervision. The 
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query has been started recently, in unexpected quarters, 
whether Missions can be conducted at home or abroad, by dif- 
ferent denominations in common, even by those so closely allied 
as Presbyterians and Congregationalists. We have had our 
clear convictions, and have still, as we have said, our beautiful 
ideal, but these tendencies will work out their results, and we 
watch the while, with a curious eye, and not unanxious heart, 
the progress and consummation. 

Hitherto our course has been plain. We have suffered de- 
nominationally, no doubt, for our Catholicism. Our contribu- 
tions and co-operations have redounded more to the grand 
interests of Christianity, than to the extension of our own body, 
and distinctive peculiarities. Our magnanimity has not invari- 
ably been fully reciprocated, and some of us have occasionally 
become restive. We have united our energies with others, and 
given liberally our means to circulate the Bible over the land, 
leaving its sanctifying influences on individual hearts, to assume 
their own free form of external Christianity. We have not 
been afraid or unwilling to assist in circulating the so-called 
“‘ Baxterianized Calvinism” of the Tract Society, lest in saving 
men’s souls unconstitutionally, or by a diluted Gospel, we should 
not swell our own numbers. We have not been jealous, lest 
the noble army of colporteurs, though “ men of like passions 
with others,” in teaching sinners “the Way of Life,” should 
trench upon the dignity of the clerical office, or the preponder- 
ance of Presbyterian power. We have co-operated cheerfully 
in carrying a common Christianity and Calvinism over the 
waste places of the land, through the channel of the Home 
Missionary Society, though in more cases than we expected or 
desired, it has assumed external organizations not precisely 
Presbyterian, and benevolence has sometimes seemed like ham- 
pering and limiting our own enlargement. We have gone also 
with the American Sunday-school Union, and prayed for it, 
and given to it, and rejoiced in its success, though the benefits 
may have enured to others, more than ourselves. And so we 
have given our men, and means, and prayers, to the American 
Board, without stipulations of representation in distinctively 
Presbyterian churches, in proportion to our contributions. We 
have no regrets for our Catholicism in any of these particulars. 
‘All are ours.” If there was loss to us denominationally by 
this course, it was gain to Christ and to God’s glory. ‘ Here- 
in we rejoice, and will rejoice.” But having obtained help of 
God hitherto, a crisis has arrived, when the bearings of this 
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whole subject must be carefully and prayerfully reconsidered. 
We are called of God to a great work, which we must do, and 
none can do for us. Our Mission must be executed, if we would 
not be recreant to God and our Country. Co-operatively, if we 
can, but somehow it must be done. ‘All members have not 
the same office,” but we have ours. The dispensation of the 
Spirit is given to every church and individual to profit withal, 
with the solemn charge, “occupy till I come.’’ We believe 
that co-operative Christianity is the true ideal, and with the 
genuine apostolic spirit, is the most powerful for good. We 
should only cease to advocate it, and exemplify it, by necessity 
and a higher law, which forbids life to be wasted in seeking 
impracticabilities, or being martyrs to impossibilities and un- 
attainable ideals. 

We wish to speak to our Christian brethren, especially of 
New England and the Congregationalist body, with whom we 
have so many affinities, and for attachment to whom we have 
suffered so much at the hands of others, in the spirit of 
Christian frankness. We acknowledge and admire New Eng- 
land Christendom—a great Fact which cannot be ignored—kept 
hitherto from embroilment in our family quarrels, with exqui- 
site judgment, though all the world knows where we stood on 
the question of the Abrogation of the Plan of Union, for “ these 
things were not done ina corner.” We know the power of 
union, and desire to enjoy all this power that we can secure 
consistently and conscientiously. We desire to spread Christi- 
anity, ‘‘substantial unity with circumstantial variety,” as speedily 
as possible through our land and world, leaving its external 
‘form to be moulded in every case, by the wants and uncon- 
strained preferences of the regenerated heart, and the instru- 
mental agents. If you will meet us, with the spirit of Chris- 
tian magnanimity, as Presbyterians, as we are, and purpose by 
God’s help to continue, in principle and profession; here are 
our hands, hearts and purses, without any amalgamation of 
Churches, or unhallowed compromises, or relinquishment of dis- 
tinctive peculiarities. We desire to continue and increase the 
ties of brotherhood and proper Christian co-operation, to prove 
what can be done for our common country, and wretched world, 
by a catholic spirit, and that the cause of our Master is dearer 
to us than denominational glory, or personal and party exalta- 
tion. But, after all, co-operation is not for its own sake, but as 
a means to an end; not for artistic effect, but for practical uses, 
and as an element of power. It ceases to be a virtue and an 
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obligation, if it accomplishes nothing, or worse than nothing. 
“The field is the world,” and we must do our part to reclaim 
and convert it while we are living, and by the best instrumen- 
talities in our power. It is better to retrace our steps, and 
confess our errors and sins, than waste our only opportunity of 
glorifying God, by persisting in purposes and plans which Pro- 
vidence proves to be impracticable, however ideally excellent. 
Let us be co-operative if we can, and as far as we can, consist- 
ently. Let us be denominational only where we must, by the 
necessities forced on us by others, or the plain calls of Provi- 
dence, till the Spirit is poured from on high, and the Saviour’s 
high-priestly prayer is answered, ‘that they all may be one;”’ let 
us try to actualize as far as in us lies, the true ideal of Christi- 
anity, with “all that in every place call upon our Lord Jesus 
Christ, both theirs and ours.” 

IV. There is an aggressive, as distinguished from a merely 
conservative type of Christianity, which we are called on to 
maintain and defend. These different tendencies have always 
existed in human nature, and been exemplified in human his- 
tory, and they account for the first distinct divergence in primi- 
tive Christianity. The interaction of these two elements, keeps 
the world in its present position. 

On the one hand, there are those whose creed is, that the 
chief end of man is to hold back; that the grace of God is given 
to keep the world quiet and orderly, and that the principal 
peril of our fallen, and now partially sanctified humanity, is 
undue activity and excessive zeal. With such, the Church is a 
high wall around the waters of salvation to keep them pure and 


unwasted, and transmit them as such to future generations. — 


They apprehend no peril of feculence, or the formation of 
mire and marshy places from such a process. On the other 
hand, there are those who believe that the chief end of man, 
his duty, destiny and delight, is to be active: that to glorify 
God in order to enjoy him for ever, we must do something, be 
workers together with God, in the progressive developements 
of His plans. To them the Church is a great river, the 
streams whereof should make glad not only the city of God, 
but all the tabernacles of the Most High among men: yea, 
“‘which being brought forth into the sea” of human corruption, 
“the waters thereof shall be healed, and every thing that 
moveth whithersoever this river cometh shall live,’ and that 
the only way to preserve the church itself, from becoming a 
marsh of feculence and pestilence, “given to salt,” and incu- 
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rable, is to have these waters always in motion, always issuing 
forth with transforming power, upon the corruptions and evil 
institutions of the world. Conservatism has its place, we grant, 
and there have been times when it was a dispensation. At 
critical periods, when Christianity itself and all Christian 
attainments were threatened, it was glory enough to be eccle- 
siastical Charles Martels, to stop the progress, and turn back 
the tide, of spiritual Saracenism. Some churches too embody 
the very genius of ultra-Conservatism; as for example, that 
ancient and venerable one, hoary with antiquity, ponderous 
with precedents and power, wedded to the state, and compro- 
mising with an evil world, is immensely conservative, a massive 
drag on the wheels of advancement. While she stands like a 
mighty breakwater, there is little danger that the tide of pro- 
gress will roll'too fast, however agitated and impelled. None 
can equal, and none should envy or try to imitate, such Con- 
servatism. Yet men and institutions seem called of God, to 
breast the supposed fanatical velocity of the world’s advance- 
ment, embalm antique forms of thought, reproduce obsolete 
modes of worship, and oppose the too rapid accomplishment of 
the world’s salvation. Croakers against progress, the genuine 
‘“‘Jet alone and keep quiet” generation, shout hosannas of 
applause, and offer holocausts of flattery. But these cloistered 
protestants against progress, the idols and idolaters alike, mis- 
take the active spirit of the age, their vision is distorted by a 
kind of mental musce volitantes, from lack of healthful exer- 
cise of humane sympathies and terrene activities. Verily, they 
have their reward, to be left behind. 

No one who has studied the genius of Presbyterianism, can 
doubt where she ought to stand in this country and period. 
The free church of Scotland is a glorious manifestation of genu- 
ine Presbyterianism and Calvinism. The residuary church in 
contrast, resembles the crispy caricature the locust leaves, when 
it emerges to life; or the caterpillar’s grave whence at its resur- 
rection, the butterfly begins its joyous flight. This is not the 
time or country for mere Conservatism. As the Lord once 
said to Moses, he now says to every standard-bearer in the 
sacramental host, ‘‘Why criest thou unto me? Speak to the 
people that they go forward.” ‘Go up and possess the land.” 

Our body, to a large extent the fruit of revivals, and repre- 
senting eminently the progressive spirit, and having a genial 
system of strength of doctrine and vigor of piety, must “ take 
the responsibility” of being prominent in aggressive movements, 
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till our whole country is thoroughly Christianized, and our 
world redeemed. We do not of course mean any collision with, 
or aggression upon co-ordinate branches of the Church; but still 
as a distinctive body, in friendship with other Christians, even 
the most conservative, but with just the same elevation above 
all depressive anxieties about their good opinion of our order 
and orthodoxy, as if they existed not. 

The special theatre of this aggressive feature of Presbyte- 
rianism, is the middle class, where the power, and usually the 
numerical majority is found. For it is a fact, whatever be its 
philosophy, that just here has generally been the field of Pres- 
byterian influence, and chief element of Presbyterian power. 
We by no means allow, that the gospel, according to Presby- 
terian and Calvinistic administration, is not adapted to the poor. 
But (possibly owing to our failure, sloth or mistakes,) this field 
in many parts of the land is pre-occupied and nobly filled by 
other portions of the general church, to whom be all praise; 
and even if the gospel finds men in this condition, it very soon 
lifts them above it in the ascending social scale. On the other 
hand, we do not allow the royal taunt of the renegade Presby- 
terian, that our form of religion is not fit for a gentleman. 
William of Orange, a Calvinist and Presbyterian, would com- 
pare well as a Christian and a gentleman, with James VI of 
Scotland, and I. of England, this royal reviler of a system to 
which his native land owed then, and owes still, all its glory. 
Perhaps here too, we have erred, and have sometimes allowed 
ourselves to draw 


“ Too rough a copy of the Christian face, 
Without the smile, the beauty and the grace,” 


and in our honest zeal against worldly conformity, may have 
neglected too much the zsthetic in man’s nature, and the lovely 
and beautiful in Christian character. But still the fact is, that 
most of “the wise, and noble, and mighty of this world,” do 
not feel any special affinities, or desire of identification, with the 
doctrines of Calvinism, or the forms of Presbyterianism. We 
must take things and men as they are, and acquiesce in our 
dispensation, and a great and glorious dispensation it is, to 
occupy the ground and material for which our system, with its 
peculiarities and appliances has special adaptations, and which 
has always had special appetences and predispositions towards 
us. We must try to make Christians and Presbyterians of that 
class in our country, where activity and learning, and political 
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power, and moulding influence are usually found, and thus to 
work both upwards and downwards in the social scale, along 
with all who in high and low places are engaged in the same 
work. And then again it is exceedingly significant and en- 
couraging and admonitory, that our great field of operation as 
Presbyterians, the place of our strength and the land of our 
promise, is in the new and giant States of the West, the destined 
seat of power in our country, which under aggressive measures, 
wisely and energetically and patiently prosecuted by evangeli- 
cal Christians, and by none more propitiously than by our 
body, promises to become as the garden of the Lord. 

Let aggressive movements on the common enemy be our 
watchword, ‘our country for the sake of the world,” our in- 
spiration. We need not fear perils from excessive activities, 
while we preserve our sound Calvinism, and good taste, and 
common sense. It is a wise remark, marvellously verified by 
history in Church and State, in individuals and organizations, 
that “in the processes of properly conducted activities, sufficient 
Conservatism is usually generated.” 

Whoever may be called to the special dispensation of Con- 
servatism, keeping the world from moving too fast, and the 
church from too soon obeying the command of our ascending 
Saviour, holding back the wheels of advancement, ours is a 
' different mission; one which falls in sweetly with the natural 
activities of our regenerated spirits; one imperatively demanded 
from some persons and bodies at present, by the circumstances 
of our age, and country, and world. Let us meekly, trustfully, 
and hopefully come up to this mission of aggressiveness, war- 
ring always and only with spiritual weapons, against every form 
of evil and anti-Christian power. Let us go forward, though 
Red Seas stretch before us, and Pi-hahiroths frown on either 
side. Let us go up and possess the land with all the Calebs 
and Joshuas of the times. Let us project our schemes of ex- 
pansiveness on the large scale which Providence plainly leads 
us to construct, and our country’s crisis demands. And having 
done our part in our day and generation to give our country to 
its rightful Sovereign, let us, in the use of gloriously adapted 
agencies, which reach ‘from Greenland’s icy mountains to 
India’s coral strand,” “from the rivers to the ends of the 
earth,” do what in us lies to have our world, also, speedily and 
universally redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled by the 
spirit of the Gospel of the great God and our Saviour. We 
may die; our activities at farthest, will be put forth only for a 
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small period, for “the night cometh.” But principles live. 
Let us so labour, and live, and struggle, that when we are rest- 
ing from our labours, our “works may follow us,” and our sue- 
cessors may bless and not blame us, as they take up what we 
leave of the great work God-has given us to do. 


Arr. IL—INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


§ 1. Tue Lire or Dantet.—Of Daniel little more is known, 
or can now be ascertained, than is recorded in this book. There 
are two other persons of this name mentioned in the Bible; a 
son of David, 1 Chron. iii. 1; and a Levite of the race of Itha- 
mar, Ezra, viii. 2; Neh. x. 6. The latter has been sometimes 
confounded with the prophet, as he is in the Apocryphal Ad- 
denda to the Septuagint. 

Daniel, supposed commonly to be the same person as the 
author of this book, is twice mentioned by Ezekiel, once as de- 
serving to be ranked with Noah and Job, and once as eminent 
for wisdom. ‘‘Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and 
Job were in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their 
righteousness, saith the Lord God.” Ezek. xiv. 14. ‘Behold, 
thou art wiser than Daniel, and there is no secret that they can 
hide from thee.” Ezek. xxviii. 8. Whether this is the Daniel 
who is the author of this book, however, or whether this was 
some ancient patriarch whose name had been handed down by 
tradition, and whose name was assumed by the author of this 
book in later times, has been a question among recent critics, 
and will properly come up for examination under the next sec- 
tion in this Introduction. 

Assuming now that the book is genuine, and that it was 
written by him whose name it bears, all that is known of Daniel 
is substantially as follows : 

He was descended from one of the highest families in Judah, 
if not one of royal blood (Josephus’ Ant. B. x. ch. x. § 1.) 
His birth-place was probably Jerusalem, (comp. ch. ix. 24,) 
though it is not absolutely certain that this passage would 
demonstrate this. 

Of his first years nothing is recorded. At an early age we 
find him in Babylon, among the captive Hebrews whom Nebu- 
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chadnezzar had carried away at the first deportation of the 
people of Judah, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. He is men- 
tioned in connection with three other youths, apparently of the 
same rank, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, who, with him, 
were selected for the purpose of being instructed in the language 
and literature of the Chaldeans, with a view to their being em- 
ployed in the service of the court. Dan. i. 3,4. His age at 
that time it is impossible to determine with accuracy, but it is 
not improbable that it was somewhere about twelve or fifteen 
years. In ch. i. 4, he and his three friends are called “children,” 
(s%.) ‘This word properly denotes the period from the age 
of childhood up to manhood, and might be translated boys, lads, 
or youth.” Professor Stuart on Daniel, p. 873. Ignatius (Ep. 
ad. Magn.) says that Daniel was twelve years of age when he 
went into exile; Chrysostom says that he was eighteen, (Opp. 
vi. p. 423); Epiphanius says re vjo; 6v; Jerome calls him ad- 
modum puer. ‘These are, of course, mere conjectures, or tradi- 
tions, but they are probably not far from the truth. Such was 
the age at which persons would be most likely to be selected 
for the training here referred to. The design of this selection 
and training is not mentioned, but in the circumstances of the 
case, it is perhaps not difficult to conjecture it. The Hebrews 
were a captive people. It was natural to suppose that they 
would be restless, and perhaps insubordinate, in their condition, 
and it was a matter of policy to do all that could be done, to 
conciliate them. Nothing would better tend to this, than to 
select some of their own number who were of their most dis- 
tinguished families; to place them at court ; to provide for them 
from the royal bounty; to give them the advantages of the 
best education that the capital afforded; to make an arrange- 
ment that contemplated their future employment in the service 
of the State, and to furnish them every opportunity of promo- 
tion. Besides, in the intercourse of the government with the 
captive Hebrews, of which, from the nature of the case, there 
would be frequent occasion, it would be an advantage to have 
native-born Hebrews in the confidence of the government, who 
could be employed to conduct that intercourse. 

In this situation, and with this view, Daniel received that 
thorough education which Oriental etiquette makes indispensa- 
ble in a courtier, (Comp. Plato, Alcib. § 37), and was more 
especially instructed in the science of the Chaldeans, and in 
speaking and writing their language. He had before evidently 
been carefully trained in the Hebrew learning, and in the 

VoL. 1.—3 
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knowledge of the institutions of his country, and was thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of the religion of his fathers. An 
opportunity soon occurred of putting his principles to the test. 
Trained in strict religious principles, and in the sternest rules 
of temperance in eating and drinking, and fearing the effect of 
the luxurious living provided for him and his companions by 
the royal bounty, he resolved, with them, to avoid at once the 
danger of conforming to the habits of idolaters ; of “ polluting” 
himself by customs forbidden by his religion, and of jeoparding 
his own health and life by intemperate indulgence. He aimed, 
also, to secure the utmost vigour of body, and the utmost clear- 
ness of mind, by a course of strict and conscientious temperance. 
He obtained permission, therefore, to abstain from the food 
provided for him, and to make an experiment of the most 
temperate mode of living, ch. i. 8—14. ‘His prudent pro- 
ceedings, wise bearing, and absolute refusal to comply with 
such customs, were crowned with the divine blessing, and had 
the most splendid results.” ; 

After the lapse of three years spent in this course of disci- 
pline, Daniel passed the examination which was necessary to 
admit him to the royal favor, and was received into connec- 
tion with the government, to be employed in the purposes which 
had been contemplated in this preparatory training, ch. i. 18— 
20.. One of his first acts was an interpretation of a dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar which none of the Chaldeans had been able to 
interpret, the result of which was that he was raised at once to 
that important office, the governorship of the province of Baby- 
lon, and the head-inspectorship of the sacerdotal caste, ch. ii. 

Considerably later in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, we find 
Daniel interpreting another dream of his, to the effect that, in 
consequence of his pride, he would be deprived for a time of 
his reason and his throne, and would be suffered to wander 
from the abodes of men, and to live among wild beasts, but that 
after atime he would be again restored. The record which 
we have of this, is found in a proclamation of the king himself, 
which is preserved by Daniel, ch. iv. In the interpretation of 
this remarkable dream, and in stating to the king—the most 
proud and absolute monarch of the earth at that time—what 
would come upon him, Daniel displays the most touching 
anxiety, love, and loyalty, for the prince, and shows that he 
was led to this interpretation only by the conviction of the 
truth. In view of a calamity so great, he exhorted the 
monarch yet to humble himself and to repent of his sins, and 
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to perform acts of charity, with the hope that God might be 
merciful and avert from him a doom so humiliating—so. much 
to be dreaded, ch. iv. 19—27. 

Under the immediate successor of Nebudchadnezzar—Evil- 
Merodach—Daniel appears to have been forgotten, and his 
talents and his former services seem to have passed away from 
the recollection of those in power. His situation at court 
appears to have been confined to an inferior office (ch. viii. 27), 
and it would seem also that this led him occasionally, if not 
regularly, away from Babylon to some of the provinces to 
attend to business there. This was not strange. On the 
death of a monarch, .it was not unusual to discharge the 
officers who had been employed in the government, as, at 
the present time, on the death of a king, or a change 
of dynasty, the members of the cabinet are changed; or 
as the same thing happens in our own country when a 
change occurs in the Chief Magistracy of the nation.* Sir 
John Chardin in his MS. Notes on Persia says that, in his 
time, on the death of a Shah or king, all the soothsayers and 
physicians attached to the court were at once dismissed from 
office; the former because they did not predict his death, and 
the latter because they did not prevent it. It is to be remem- 
bered also, that Daniel was raised to power by the will of 
Nebuchadnezzar alone, and that the offices which he held were, 
in part, ir consequence of the service which he had rendered 
that prince; and it is not strange, therefore, that on a change. 
of the government, he, with perhaps the other favorites of the 
former sovereign, should be suffered to retire. We find conse- 
quently no mention made of Daniel during the reign of Evil- 
Merodach, or in the short reign of his successor; we lose sight 
of him until the reign of Belshazzar, the last king of Babylon, 
and then he is mentioned only in connection with the closing 
scene of his life, ch. v. In consequence of a remarkable vision 
which Belshazzar had of a hand-writing on the wall, and of the 
inability of any of the wise men of the Chaldeans to read and 
interpret it, Daniel, at the instance of the queen-mother, who 
remembered his former services at court, was called in, and 
read the writing, and announced to the king the impending 


* Since this was written, a remarkable illustration of what is here said has oc- 
curred in our own country, on the death of the late President, Gen. Zachary Taylor. 
It will be recollected that on the very night of his death, all the members of the 
cabinet tendered their resignation to his constitutional successor, and all of them in 
fact ceased to hold office and retired to private life. 
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destiny of himself and his empire. For this service he was 
again restored to honour, and the purpose was formed to raise 
him to an exalted rank at court; a purpose which was, however, 
frustrated by the fact that Babylon was that very night taken, 
and that the government passed into the hands of the Medes 
and Persians. It was under this king, however, that Daniel 
had two of his most remarkable visions (ch. vii. viii.), respect- 
ing future events—visions which perhaps more definitely than 
any other in the Scriptures, disclose what is to occur in the 
ages to come. 

After the conquest of Babylon by the united arms of the 
Medes and Persians, under the reign of Darius or Cyaxares, 
Daniel was raised again to an exalted station. The whole 
kingdom was divided into one hundred and twenty provinces, 
and over these, three presidents or chief governors were ap- 
pointed, and of these Daniel had the first rank, ch. vi. 1—3. 
The reasons of this appointment-are not stated, but they were 
doubtless found in such circumstances as the following: that 
it was desirable for Darius to employ some one who was familiar 
with the affairs of the Babylonian empire ; that Daniel probably 
had knowledge on that subject equal or superior to any other 
one that could be found; that he had long been employed at 
court, and was familiar with the laws, usages and customs that 
prevailed there ; that he knew better than any one else perhaps, 
what would secure the tranquillity of that portion of the empire ; 
that, being himself a foreigner, it might be supposed better to 
employ him than it would be a native Chaldean, for it might 
be presumed that he would be less inimical to a foreign domi- 
nion. Under these circumstances he was again raised to a high 
rank among the officers of the government; but his elevation 
was not beheld without malice and envy. Those who might 
have expected this office for themselves, or who were dissatisfied 
that a foreigner should be thus exalted, resolved, if possible, 
to bring him into such a situation as would ruin hin, ch. vi. 4. 
To do this, they determined to take advantage of a principle 
in the government of the Medes and Persians, that a law 
having once received the royal sanction could not be changed, 
and by securing the passage of such a law as they knew Daniel 
would not obey, they hoped to humble and ruin him. They, 
therefore, under plausible pretences, secured the passage of a 
law that no one in the realm should be allowed for a certain 
time to offer any petition to any God or man, except the king, 
on penalty of being thrown into a den of lions. Daniel, as 
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they anticipated, was the first to disregard this law, by con- 
tinuing his regular habit of worshipping God, praying, as he 
had been accustomed, three times a day, with his window open. 
The consequence was, that the king, there being no way to pre- 
vent the execution of the law, allowed it to be executed. Daniel 
was cast into the den of lions, but was miraculously preserved ; 
and this new proof of his integrity, and of the divine favour, was 
the means of his being raised to more exalted honour, (ch. Vi.) 

In this situation at court, and with these advantages for pro- 
moting the interests of his people, he employed himself in 
seriously and diligently securing the return of the exiles to 
their own country, though it does not appear that he himself 
returned, or that he contemplated a return. It is probable 
that he supposed that at his time of life it would not be wise 
to attempt such a journey; or that he supposed he could be of 
more use to his countrymen in Babylon in favouring their 
return, than he could by accompanying them to their own land. 
His position at the court of the Medo-Persian government gave 
him an opportunity of rendering material aid to his people, and 
it is not improbable that it was through his instrumentalit 
that the decree was obtained from Cyrus which allowed them 
to return. One of the designs of Providence in raising him 
up, was, doubtless, that he might exert that influence at court, 
and that he might thus be the means of restoring the exiles. 
He had at last the happiness to see his most ardent wishes 
accomplished in this respect. 

In the third year of Cyrus, he had a vision, or a series of 
visions, (chs. x. xi. xii.) containing minute details respecting the 
history and sufferings of his nation to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, concluding with a more general representation (ch. 
xil.) of what would occur in the last days of the world’s history. 

Beyond this, nothing certain is known of Daniel. The 
accounts respecting him are vague, confused, and strange. 
How long he lived, and when and where he died, are points on 
which no certain information can now be obtained. Josephus 
gives no account of his latter days, or of his death, though he 
says respecting him, ‘he was so happy as to have strange revela- 
tions made to him, and these as to one of the greatest of the 
prophets, insomuch that while he was alive he had the esteem 
and applause both of kings and of the multitude ; and now he is 
dead he retains a remembrance that will never fail.” Ant. b. 
x. ch. xi. It is commonly believed that he died in Chaldea, 
having been detained there by his employments in the Persian 
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empire. Epiphanius says that he died in Babylon, and this 
has been the commonly received opinion of historians. This 
opinion, however, has not been universal. Some suppose that 
he died at Shusan or Susa. Josephus (Ant. b. x. ch. xi.) says 
that, ‘on account of the opinion which men had that he was 
beloved of God, he built a tower at Ecbatana in Media, which 
was a most elegant building, and wonderfully made,” and that 
it was still remaining in his day. Benjamin of Tudela says 
that his monument was shown at Chuzestan, which is the 
ancient Susa. As Benjamin of Tudela professes to record 
what he saw and heard, and as his ‘Itinerary’ is a book which 
has been more frequently transcribed and translated than 
almost any other book, except the Travels of Maundeville, it 
may be of some interest to copy what he has said of the tomb 
of Daniel. It is a record of the traditions of the East, the 
country where Daniel lived and died, and it is not improbably 
founded in essential truth. At any rate, it will show what has 
been the current tradition in the East respecting Daniel, and 
is all that can now be known respecting the place of his death 
and burial. Benjamin of Tudela was a Jewish Rabbi of Spain, 
who travelled through Europe, Asia, and Africa, from Spain 
to China, between A. D. 1160 and 1173. His Itinerary was 
first printed in 1543. It was a work in, wide circulation in the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, and has been translated from 
the original Hebrew, into Latin, English, French, Dutch, and 
Jewish-German, and, in these languages has passed through 
not less than twenty-two editions. I quote from the London 
and Berlin edition of 1840. ‘Four miles from hence begins 
Khuzestan, Elam of Scripture, a large province which, how- 
ever, is but partially inhabited, a portion of it lying in ruins. 
Among the latter are the remains of Shushan the Metropolis 
and palace of king Achashverosh, which still contains very 
large and handsome buildings of ancient date. Its seven thou- 
sand Jewish inhabitants possess fourteen synagogues; in front 
of one of which is the tomb of Daniel, who rests in peace. The 
river Ulai divides the parts of the city which are connected 
with a bridge; that portion of it which is inhabited by the 
Jews, contains the markets; to it all trade is confined, and 
there dwell all the rich; on the other side of the river they 
are poor, because they are deprived of the abovenamed advan- 
tages, and have even no gardens nor orchards. These circum- 
stances gave rise to jealousy, which was fostered by the belief 
that all honour and riches originated from the possession of the 
remains of the prophet Daniel, who rests in peace, and who was 
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buried on their side. A request was made by the poor for per- 
mission to remove the sepulchre to the other side, but it was 
rejected ; upon which a war arose and was carried on between 
the two parties for a length of time; this strife lasted until 
‘their souls became loath’ (Num. xxi. 4, 5; Judg. xvi. 16.), 
and they came to a mutual agreement, by which it was stipu- 
lated that the coffin, which contained Daniel’s bones, should be 
deposited alternately every year on either side. Both parties 
faithfully adhered to this arrangement, which was, however, 
interrupted by the interference of Sanjar Shah Ben Shah, who 
governs all Persia, and holds supreme power over forty-five of 
its-kings. 

“When this great emperor Sanjar, king of Persia, came to 
Shushan, and saw that the coffin of Daniel was removed from 
side to side, he crossed the bridge with a very numerous retinue, 
and accompanied by Jews and Mahometans, inquired into the 
nature of these proceedings. Upon being told what we have 
related above, he declared that it was derogatory to the honour 
of Daniel, and recommended that the distance between the two 
banks should be exactly measured, that Daniel’s coffin should 
be deposited in another coffin, made of glass, and that it should 
be suspended from the very middle of the bridge, fastened by 
chains of iron. A place of public worship was erected on the 
very spot, open to every one who desired to say his prayers, 
whether he be Jew or Gentile, and the coffin of Daniel is sus- 


pended from the bridge unto this very day.” Vol. i. pp. 117— , 


120. 

This story, trifling as it is in some of its details, may be 
admitted as evidence of a tradition in the East, that Daniel died 
and was buried at Shushan. This tradition, moreover, is very 
ancient. In a Note on this passage (vol. ii. p. 152.) A. Asher, 
the publisher of the Itinerary of Benjamin says, ‘ Aasim of 
Cufah, a venerable historian, who preceded Ibn Hankel by two 
hundred years, (for he died 735) mentions the discovery of 
Daniel’s coffin at Sus. Ibn Hankel, who travelled in the tenth 
century, speaks of it, and ascribes to the possession of the bones 
of Daniel the virtue of dispelling all sorts of distress, particu- 
larly that of famine from want of rain.” It has been a matter 
of much controversy whether the place now known as Chouck, 
Chouz, or Sous is the ancient Shushan (Lat. 31° 55’, Long. 83° 
40’), or the place now called Shuster (Lat. 31° 30’, Long. 84° 
30’). The former opinion is maintained by Rennel, Ouseley, 
Barbié du Bocage, Kinneir, and Hoek; the latter by d’Herbe- 
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lot, d’Anville, Vincent, Mannert, and Hammer. Major Rawlin- 
son, who has furnished the most recent account of this place, 
maintains that ‘Shushan the palace’ is the present Susan on 
the Kulan or Eulaeus, the Ulai of Scripture. See vol. ix. of 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

- § 2. GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE Book oF 
DANIEL.—Oonsideration of Objections.—Until a compara- 
tively recent period, with some slight exceptions, the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Book of Daniel have been re- 
garded as settled, and its canonical authority was as little 
doubted as that of any other portion of the Bible. The 
ancient Hebrews never called its genuineness or authenticity in 
question (Lengerke, Das Buch Daniel, Kénigsberg, 1835, p. 
6; Hengstenberg, Die Authentie des Daniel, Berlin, 1831, p. 
1). It is true that in the Talmud (Tract. Baba Bathra, Fol. 
15. Ed. Venet.) it is said that “the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue wrote—27> the ap K. D. N. G.—that is, portions (xi. 
chs.) of the Book of Ezekiel, the prophet Daniel, and the Book 
of Esther ;”’ but this, as Lengerke has remarked, (p. v.) does 
not mean that they had introduced this book into the canon, as 
Bertholdt supposes, but that, partly by tradition, and partly by 
inspiration, they revised it anew. But whatever may be the 
truth in regard to this, it does not prove that the ancient Jews 
did not consider it canonical. It is true that much has been 
said about the fact that the Jews did not class this book among 
the prophets, but placed it in the Hagiography, or Kethubim, 
o-ain?. It has been inferred from this, that they believed that 
it was composed a considerable time after the other prophetic 
books, and that they did not deem it worthy of a place among 
their prophetic books in general. But, even if this were so, it 
would not prove that they did not regard it as a genuine pro- 
duction of Daniel; and the fact that it was not placed among 
the prophetic books may be accounted for without the supposi- 
tion that they did not regard it as genuine. The usual state- 
ment on that subject is, that they placed the book there because 
they say that Daniel lived the life of a courtier in Babylon, 
rather than the life of a prophet; and the Jews further assert 
that, though he received divine communications, they were only 
by dreams and visions of the night; which they regard as the 
most imperfect kind of revelations. Horne, Intro. iv. 188. 
The place which Daniel should occupy in the sacred writings 
probably became a matter of discussion among the Hebrews 
only after the coming of the Saviour, when Caristians urged 
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so zealously his plain prophecies (ch. ix. 24—27) in proof of 
the Messiahship of the Lord Jesus. 

The first open and avowed adversary to the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Book of Daniel, was Porphyry, a learned 
adversary of the Christian faith in the third century. He wrote 
fifteen books against Christianity, all of which are lost, except 
some fragments preserved by Eusebius, Jerome, and others. 
His objections against Daniel were made in his twelfth book, 
and all that we have of these objections has been preserved by 
Jerome in his commentary on the Book of Daniel. A full 
account of Porphyry, and of his objections against the Christians, 
and the sacred books of the Old and New ‘Testament, so far as 
can now be known, may be seen in Lardner, Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies, vol. vii. pp. 390—470, of his works, Ed. 
London, 1829. In regard to the Book of Daniel, he main- 
tained, according to Jerome (Pr. and Explan. in Daniel), “‘ that 
the book was not written by him whose name it bears, but by 
another who lived in Judea in the time of Antiochus, surnamed 
Epiphanes; and that the Book of Daniel does not foretell 
things to come, but relates what had already happened. Ina 
word, whatever it contains to the time of Antiochus is true 
history; if there is anything relating to aftertimes it is false- 
hood ; forasmuch as the writer could not see things future, but 
at the most only could make some conjectures about them. To 
him several of our authors have given answers of great labour 
and diligence, in particular Eusebius, bishop of Czesarea, in 
three volumes, the 18th, the 19th, and the 20th. Apollinarius, 
also, in one large book, that is the 26th, and before them, in 
part, Methodius. As it is not my design,” says Jerome, “to 
confute the objections of the adversary, which would require a 
long discourse, but only to explain the prophet to our own 
people, that is, Christians, I shall just observe that none of the 
prophets have spoken so clearly of Christ as Daniel, for he not 
only foretells his coming, as do others likewise, but he also 
teaches the time when he will come, and mentions in order the 
princes of the intermediate space, and the number of the years, 
and the signs of his appearance. And because Porphyry saw all 
these things to have been fulfilled, and could not deny that they 
had actually come to pass, he was compelled to say as he did; 
and because of some similitude of circumstances, he asserted 
that the things foretold as to be fulfilled in Antichrist at the 
end of the world, happened in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Which kind of opposition is a testimony of truth; -for such is 
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the plain interpretation of the words, that to incredulous men 
the prophet seems not to foretell things to come, but to relate 
things already past. And though, as before said, it is not my 
intention to confute all his objections, I shall, as occasion offers, 
take notice of some of his weak arguments. And it may be 
proper for us, among other things, to observe now, that Por- 
phyry argued that the Book of Daniel was not genuine, because 
it was written in Greek, and, therefore, was not the work of any 
Jew, but the forgery of some Greek writer. This he argued 
from some Greek words which are in the fable of Susanna, to 
which both Eusebius and Apollinarius returned the same answer, 
that the fabulous stories of Susanna, and Bel, and the Dragon, 
are not in the Hebrew, but are said to have been composed by 
a person of the tribe of Levi; whereas the sacred Scriptures 
assure us that Daniel and the three children, his companions, 
were of the tribe of Judah. And they said they were not ac- 
countable for what was not received by the Jews, nor was a part 
of the sacred Scriptures.” A few of the objections which Por- 
phyry makes to the credibility of certain parts of Daniel, 
Jerome has quoted in his commentary on the particular passages 
referred to. These have been collected by Dr. Lardner, and 
may be seen in his works, vol. vii. pp. 402—415. 

Dr. Lardner [vol. vii. p. 401], remarks respecting Porphyry, 
‘that Porphyry’s work against the Christians was much labored, 
and that in this argument he displayed all his learning, which 
was very considerable. Hence, we can perceive the difficulty 
of undertaking an answer to him, for which very few were fully 
qualified; in which none of the apologists for Christianity 
seem to have answered expectations.” We cannot now form a 
correct opinion of the argument of Porphyry, for we have only 
the few fragments of his work, which Jerome and others have 
seen proper to preserve. We are in danger, therefore, of doing 
injustice to what may have been the real force of his argument, 
for it may have been stronger than would be indicated by those 
fragments that remain. It is impossible to recover his main 
objections; and all that can now be said is, that, as far as is 
known, he did not make any converts to his opinions, and that 
his objections produced no change in the faith of the Christian 
world. 

No further attack on the genuineness and authenticity of 
Daniel seems to have been made, and no further doubt enter- 
tained, until the time of Spinoza. Spinoza was by birth a Jew; 
was born at Amsterdam in 1632; became professedly converted 
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to Christianity in consequence of supposing that his life was in 
danger among the Jews, byt was probably indifferent to all 
religions. He gave himself up to philosophical inquiries, and 
is commonly understood to have been a pantheist. He main- 
tained (Tractat. Theol. Politicus, c. 10, T. i. p. 808, Ed. Paulus) 
that the last five chapters of Daniel were written by Daniel 
himself, but that the seven previous chapters were collected 
about the time of the Maccabees, from the chronological 
writings of the Chaldeans, and that the whole was arranged by 
some unknown hand. Edward Wells, who lived in the first 
part of the eighteenth century, maintained that the work was 
composed by some one soon after the death of Daniel. Antony 
Collins, one of the British Deists, maintained also that it was 
not written by Daniel. In more recent times, the genuineness 
of the book has been doubted or denied, in whole or in part, by 
Corrodi, Gesenius, Liiderwald, Dereser, Scholl, Lengerke, 
Eichhorn, De Wette, Griesenger, Bertholdt, Bleek, Ewald, 
Hitzig, and Kirms; it has been defended by the English writers 
generally, and among the Germans, by Staudlin, Beckhaus, Jahn, 
Havernick, Hengstenberg, and others. The general ground 
taken by those who have denied its genuineness and authen- 
ticity is, that the book was written at or about the time of 
the Maccabees, by some Jew, who, in order to give greater 
authority and importance to his work, wrote under the assumed 
name of Daniel, and laid the scene in Babylon in the time of 
the captivity. 

The various arguments urged against the genuineness of the 
book, may be seen in Bertholdt, Eichhorn, Lengerke, Kirms 
(Commentatio Historico Critica, Jenae, 1828), and De Wette. 
The best defence of its authenticity, probably, is the work of 
Hengstenberg, (Die Authentie des Daniel, Berlin, 1831). We 
propose, in this Introduction, merely to examine the objections 
of a general character which have been made to the work. 
These have been concisely arranged and stated by De Wette 
(Lehrbuch der Historisch-kritischen Einleitung, etc., Berlin, 
1845, pp. 882—389,) and in the examination of the objections 
we shall consider them in the order in which he has stated 
them. 

The view which De Wette entertains of the book is stated 
in the following manner: “that in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, when the spirit of prophecy among the Jews had 
been’ a long time extinct, a Jewish friend of his country 
endeavoured to encourage and strengthen his contemporary 
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sufferers, and those who were contending for their liberty, 
through these apocalyptic prophecies respecting the former 
ascendency of the theocratic principle, which, in order to give 
the work greater reputation and authority, he ascribed to an 
ancient Seer of the name of Daniel, of whom probably some- 
thing had been handed down by tradition. Designedly he 
suffered the promises to extend to a great length of time, in 
order to make them appear the more certain. After the man- 
ner of the ancient prophets, also, he inwove much that was 
historical, and especially such as would be fitted to excite 
on iad the martyr-spirit of his own people.” Lehrbuch, 
p- 890. 

I. The first objection which is urged against the genuineness 
of the book is derived from what is denominated the fabulous 
contents— Mihrchenhaften Inhalte—of its narrative parts. 
This objection, in the words of De Wette, is that “the book is 
full of improbabilities (ii. 3, ff. 46, f. iii. 1, 5, f. 20, 22, 28, f. 
iii. 31, ff. 31, f. v. 11, f. 18, ff. 29, vi. 8, ff. 26, ff.); of wonders, 
(ii. 28, iii. 28, ff. v. 5, vi. 23, 25); its historical inaccuracies 
are such as are found in no prophetic book of the Old Testa- 
ment, and are founded on the same type (Comp. ii. 2—11, with 
iv. 4. v. 8. ili. 4—12, 26—30, with vi. 8—18, 21—24.) This 
seeking after wonders and strange things, and the religious 
fanaticism nourished through these persecutions, which it 
breathes, place the book in the same condition as the second 
Book of the Maccabees, as a production of the time of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, and the similarity of the former of the two 
books betrays the fictitious character (Dichtung) of the book.” 
Lehrbuch, pp. 382, 383. 

In reference to this objection, which turns on the marvellous 
character of the Book, and the improbable historical state- 
ments in it, the following remarks may be made: 

(a) As to the alleged contradiction between Daniel and the 
historical accounts which we have of the affairs to which he 
refers, it may be proper to observe in general—(1.) That, for 
anything that appears, Daniel may be as accurate a historian 
as any of the heathen writers of those times. There is, in the 
nature of the case, no reason why we should put implicit 
confidence in Berosus, Abydenus, Xenophon, and Herodotus, 
and distrust Daniel; nor why, if a statement is omitted by 
them, we should conclude at once, that if mentioned by Daniel, 
it is false. It is an unhappy circumstance, that there are 
many persons who suppose that the fact that a thing is men- 
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tioned by a profane historian is presumptive evidence of its 
truth; if mentioned by a sacred writer, it is presumptive evi- 
dence of its falsehood. Under the influence of the same feeling 
it is inferred, that if an event is mentioned by a sacred writer, 
which is omitted by a profane historian, it is regarded as 
demonstrative that the work in which it is found is fabulous. 
It is unnecessary to show that this feeling exists in many 
minds; and yet nothing can be more unjust; for the mere 
fact that an author writes on sacred subjects, or is the pro- 
fessed friend of a certain religion, should not be allowed to 
cast a suspicion on his testimony. That testimony must depend, 
in regard to its value, on his credibility as an historian, and not 
on the subject on which he writes. In the nature of things 
there is no more reason why a writer on sacred subjects should 
be unworthy of belief, than one who is recording the ordinary 
events of history. (2.) Daniel, according to the account which 
we have of him, had opportunities of ascertaining the truth of 
the facts which he narrates which no profane historian had. 
He spent the greater part of a long life in Babylon, in the 
very midst of the scenes which he describes ; he was intimately 
acquainted with the affairs of the government; he enjoyed, in 
a remarkable degree, the confidence of those in authority; and 
he was himself deeply concerned in most of these transactions, 
and could have adopted the language of Auneas; et quorum 
magna pars fui. (8.) It is to be remembered, also, in regard to 
these events and times, that we have few fragments of history 
remaining. We have fragments of the writings of Berosus, a 
Chaldean, indeed, who wrote in Greece; and of Abydenus, a 
Greek, who wrote in Chaldea; we have some historical state- 
ments in Xenophon, and a few in Herodotus, but the Chaldean 
history, if ever written, is lost; the public documents are 
destroyed ; the means of an accurate and full knowledge of the 
Chaldean or Babylonish power in the time when Daniel lived, 
have disappeared forever. Under these circumstances, it would 
not be strange if we should not be able to clear up all the 
difficulties of a historical nature that may be suggested respect- 
ing these fragmentary accounts, or be able to verify the state- 
ments which we find in the sacred books by the explicit testi- 
mony of contemporary writers. 

(6) As a matter of fact, the investigations of history, as far 
as they can be made, go to confirm the authority of Daniel. 
In general, it may be said, that none of the historical authorities 
contradict what is stated by Daniel, and that the few fragments 
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which we have, go to confirm what he has said, or at least to 
make it probable. 

(c) As to the objections of De Wette and others, derived 
from the miraculous and marvellous character of the book, it 
may be observed further, that the same objection would lie 
against most of the books of the Bible, and that it is, therefore, 
not necessary to notice it particularly in considering the Book 
of Daniel. The Bible is a book full of miracles and marvels ; 
and he who would have any proper understanding of it must 
regard and treat it as such. It is impossible to understand or 
explain it without admitting the possibility and the reality of 
miraculous events; and in a book which claims to be founded 
on miracles, it does not prove that it is not authentic or genuine 
simply to say that it assumes that miracles are possible. To 
destroy the credibility of the book, it is necessary to show that 
all claims of a miraculous character are unfounded, and all 
miracles impossible and absurd; and this objection would not 
lie against the Book of Daniel peculiarly, but equally against 
the whole Bible. Two remarks here may be made, however, 
of a more particular character: (1.) one is, that the statements 
in Daniel are not more marvellous than those which occur in 
other parts of the Bible, and if they may be believed, those 
occurring in Daniel may be also; and (2.) the other is, that it 
would rather be an argument against the genuineness and 
authenticity of the book if mo miraculous and marvellous state- 
ments were found in it. It would be so unlike the other books 
of the Bible, where miracles abound, that we should feel that 
there was wanting in its favour the evidence of this nature, 
which would show that it had the same origin as the other 
portions of the volume. 

II. A second objection to the genuineness of the Book of 
Daniel, relates to the prophecies which are found in it. This 
objection is derived from the peculiar character of these pro- 
phecies; from the minuteness of the detail ; the exact designa- 
tion of the order of events; the fact that they seem to be a 
summary of history written after the events occurred; and 
that in these respects they are essentially unlike the other 
prophecies in the Bible. This objection, we have seen, is as 
old as Porphyry ; and this was, in fact, with him, the principal 
argument against the authenticity of the book. This objection 
is summed up and stated by De Wette in the following manner 
(§ 255. b. pp. 384, 385): “The ungenuineness (Unictheit) 
appears further from the prophetic contents of the same, which 
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is to a remarkable extent different from that of all the remain- 
ing prophetic books, (a) through its apocalyptic character, or 
through this—that the coming of the kingdom of the Messiah 
is mentioned and determined according to certain definite 
periods of time, or specified periods, and that the represen- 
tation of it occurs so much in the form of visions; () that the 
circumstances of the distant future, and the fortune of the 
kingdoms which were not yet in existence, even down to the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, are described with so much par- 
ticularity and accuracy (viii. 14, ix. 25, ff. xii. 11, ff.) that the 
account must have been written after the event; (c) and that, 
if ‘Daniel was a prophet, he must have lived in the times of 
Ezekiel and Zechariah, and we must suppose that his prophecies 
would have borne the general character of the prophecies of 
those times, but that in fact we find in them the spirit of a 
later age—the spirit that ultimately developed itself in the 
Sibylline Books, to which these prophecies bear a strong 
resemblance.” 

In reply to this, it may be remarked: 

(1.) That all that is said in Daniel is possible :—that is, it is 
possible that prophetic intimations of the future should be 
given with as much particularity as are found in Daniel. No 
one can demonstrate, or even affirm, that God could not, if he 
chose, inspire a prophet to predict in detail the occurrences of 
the most remote times, and the fall of kingdoms not yet in 
being. All this knowledge must be with him; and for any- 
thing that appears, it would be as easy to inspire a prophet to 
predict these events as any other. The sole inquiry, therefore, 
is in regard to a fact; and this is to be settled by an examina- 
tion of the evidence, that the prophet lived and prophesied 
before the events predicted, occurred. 

(2.) The prophecies in Daniel are not, in their structure and 
character, so unlike those whose genuineness is undisputed, as to 
make it certain or even probable, that tle latter are genuine, 
and those of Daniel not. Dreams and visions were common 
methods of communicating the Divine will to the prophets, 
and who will undertake from any internal evidence to deter- 
mine between those of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel ? 

(3.) As to the allegation respecting the details in Daniel 
of future events—the particularity with which he describes 
them—all is to be admitted that is affirmed on the subject. It 
is a fact that there is such particularity and minuteness of 
detail as could be founded only on truth, and that the delinea- 
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tions of Alexander and his conquests, and the statements of 
the events that would succeed his reign down to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (ch. xi.), are drawn with as much accu- 
racy of detail as they would be by one writing after the events 
had occurred. No one can doubt this who attentively examines 
these remarkable prophecies. Porphyry was undoubtedly right 
in affirming, that in regard to their minuteness and accuracy, 
these prophecies appeared to be written after the events; and 
if it can be shown, therefore, that they were written before the 
events referred to, the testimony of Porphyry is a strong evi- 
dence of the fact that Daniel was inspired; for no one will 
maintain that man, by any natural sagacity, could describe 
events before they occur with the exactness of detail, and the 
minute accuracy which is found in this part of Daniel. 

But is not what is here said of Daniel, as to the accuracy 
and minuteness of detail true also, in the main, of other 
prophecies in the Old Testament? Are there not many pro- 
phecies that are as accurate, and in some respects as minute, 
as they would have been if they were written after the events 
referred to? Is not this true of the predictions respecting the 
destruction of Tyre and of Babylon, and the carrying away of 
the Jews into captivity? Is not Cyrus expressly mentioned by 
Isaiah, and is not the work which he would perform in the 
conquest of Babylon drawn out in exact detail? See Isa. xlv. 
1. seq. So in Jeremiah (4. 41.), there is a prophetic account of 
the destruction of Babylon as minute in many respects as the 
predictions of Daniel, and as exact and minute as it would 
have been if written after the events had occurred, and the 
author had been making a historical record instead of uttering 
a prediction. But on this point we will only refer to the 
argument of Hengstenberg, Authentie des Daniel, pp. 173— 
195. It may be added, however, that it is on this accu- 
racy of detail in Daniel that we ground one of the strong 
arguments for his inspiration. It will be admitted on all 
hands—it cannot be denied—that no one could foresee those 
events and describe them with such accuracy of detail, by any 
natural sagacity; but no one who believes in the fact of inspi- 
ration at all, can doubt that it would be as easy for the Divine 
Spirit to present future events in this accuracy of detail, as in 
a more general manner. At all events, this accuracy and 
minuteness of detail removes the prophecies from the region 
of conjecture, and is an answer to the usual objection that 
they are obscure and ambiguous. Not one can pretend this of 
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the writings of Daniel; and if it can be shown that the book 
was written before the events occurred, the conclusion cannot 
be avoided that the author was inspired. 

III. A third objection to the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Book of Daniel is thus stated by De Wette (§ 255, b. 3, 
p- 385): “Grounds of objection lie further in the repeated 
mention of Daniel himself, in so honorable a manner, ch. i. 17, 
19, f. v. 11, fi vi. 4, ix. 28, x. 11, et al.” 

This objection cannot be regarded as having any great 
degree of force, or as contributing much to set aside the direct 
evidence of the authority of the book :—for (a) it is possible 
that all these honors were conferred on him. This is, in 
itself, no more incredible or remarkable than that Joseph 
should have reached the honors in Egypt, which are attributed 
to him in Genesis; and no one can show that if the account 
had been written by another, it would have been unworthy of 
belief. (6) If it were a fact that he was thus honored, it was 
not improper to state it. If Daniel was the historian of those 
times, and kept the records of the events of his own life, and 
actually obtained those honors, there was no impropriety in 
his making a record of those things. He has done no more 
than what Ceesar did in the mention of himself, his plans, his 
conquests, his triumphs. In the record of Daniel there is no 
unseemly parading of his wisdom, or the honors conferred on 
him; there is no praise for the mere sake of praise; there is 
no language of panegyric on account of his eminent piety. 
The account is a mere record of facts as they are said to have 
occurred—that Daniel was successful in his early studies, and 
his preparation for the examination through which he and his 
companions were to pass (ch. i.); that on more than one occa- 
sion he succeeded in interpreting a dream or vision which no 
one of the Chaldeans could do; that in consequence of this he 
was raised to an exalted rank; that he was enabled to maintain 
his integrity in the midst of extraordinary temptations, and that 
he was favored with the Divine protection when in extra- 
ordinary danger. I presume that no one who has read the 
Book of Daniel with an unprejudiced mind, ever received an 
impression that there was any want of modesty in Daniel in 
these records, or that there was any unseemly or unnecessary 
parading of his own virtues and honors before the world. 

IV. A fourth objection which has been urged against the 
genuineness of Daniel, is derived from the language in which 
it is written. This objection, as stated by De Wette, (§ 235, 
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b. 4, p. 385,) is founded on “the corrupt Hebrew and Chaldee, 
and the intermingling of Greek words in the composition.” 
It is urged more at length in Bertholdt, (p. 24, seq.) and 
by Bleek, Kirms and others. The objection, as derived 
from the language of the book, is properly divided into 
three parts :—(a) that it is written in Hebrew and Chaldee; 
(5) that in each part of it there is a want of purity of style, 
indicating a later age than the time of the captivity ; and (e) 
that there is an intermingling of Greek words, such as it cannot 
be presumed that one who wrote in the time of the exile, and 
in Babylon, would have employed, and such as were probably 
introduced into common use only by a later intercourse with the 
Greeks, and particularly by the Macedonian conquest. 

(a) As to the first of these, little stress can be laid on it, 
and indeed it is rather an argument for the genuineness of the 
work than against it. It is well known that from the fourth 
verse of the second chapter to the end of the seventh chapter, 
the work is written in the Chaldee language, while the remain- 
der is pure Hebrew. The only way in which this fact could be 
regarded as an objection to the genuineness of the book, would 
be that it is an indication that it is the production of two 
different authors. But this would be of force only on the 
supposition that the author could write and speak but one 
language, or that, supposing he was acquainted with two, there 
were no circumstances which could account for the use of both. 
But neither of these suppositions apply here. There is every 
reason to believe that Daniel was acquainted with both the 
Hebrew and the Chaldee; and there is no improbability in the 
supposition that he wrote in both with equal ease. And, on the 
other hand, it may be remarked, that the very circumstance 
here referred to, is a confirmation of the genuineness of the 
book ; for (1.) it accords with all that is known of Daniel. He 
was a youth when he left his native country, and there is every 
probability that he was familiar with the Hebrew in early life, 
and that he would never forget it, though it might be true that 
he would ordinarily use the language of Chaldea. He was still 
familiar with the Hebrew books, and it is to be presumed that 
the language used by the Hebrews in exile, was their native 
tongue. In all his intercourse with his own countrymen, there- 
fore, it is every way probable that he would use his native 
language, and would thus through life retain his knowledge of 
it. (2.) It is equally clear that he was familiar with the Chal- 
dee language. He was early, in connection with three other 
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Hebrew youth, (ch. i. 8, 4,) placed under ‘the best instruction 
in Babylon, for the express purpose of acquiring, with other 
branches of learning, a knowledge of the “tongue of the Chal- 
deans”; and he speedily made such acquisitions as to pass with 
honor the examination appointed, before he was admitted to 
public employment, ch. i. 18—20. He was, moreover, employed 
at court during a considerable part of his long life; and no one, 
therefore, can doubt that he was entirely familiar with the 
language used in Babylon, and that he could compose in it 
with ease. (3.) It is evident that the work must, if it is the 
production of one author, have been composed by some person 
who was, in this respect, in the circumstances of Danijel; that 
is, by one who was familiar with both the languages: and the 
circumstances bear on their face, evidence that the work was 
written by one in the condition in which Daniel was known to 
be; that is, one who had been early trained in the Hebrew, 
and who had lived in Chaldea. No native-born Hebrew, who 
had not lived in Chaldea, would be likely to be so well acquainted 
with the two languages that he could use either with equal 
facility ; and it may be presumed that no native-born Chaldean 
could evince so intimate an acquaintance with the Hebrew. 
The direct evidence that it 7s the production of one author will 
be adduced in another part of this Introduction. (4.) It is by 
no means probable that one who lived so late as the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes could have written the book as it is 
written ; that is, that he would have been so familiar with the 
two languages, Hebrew and Chaldee, that he could use them 
with equal ease. It is an uncommon thing for a man to write 
in two different languages in the same work, and he never does 
it without some special design—a design for which there would 
not be likely to be occasion, if one were writing in the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. It was perfectly natural that Daniel 
should write in this manner, and perfectly unnatural that any 
one should do it in a later age, and in different circumstances. 
If the book had been forged by a Hebrew in the time of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, there is every reason to believe that he would 
have been as careful to write it in as pure Hebrew as possible, 
for that was the language in which the canonical books were 
written, and if he had endeavoured to gain credit for the book 
as one of divine authority, he would not have intermingled so 
much of a foreign language. If he were a Chaldean, and 
could write Hebrew at all, as it is certain that the author of this 
book could ; then, for the reason just given, he would have been 
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careful to write the whole book in as pure Hebrew as possible, 
and would not have jeoparded its credit by so large an infusion 
of a foreign tongue. (5.) This reasoning is conclusive, unless 
it be supposed that the author meant to represent it as a com- 
position of some Hebrew in the time of the exile, and that in 
order to give it the greater verisimilitude he adopted this 
device; to make it appear as if written by one who was a 
native Hebrew, but who had become familiar with a foreign 
language. But this device would be too refined to be likely to 
occur, and, for the reasons given above, would be difficult of 
execution if it should occur. Even in such a case, the writer 
would be much more likely to represent its author as writing in 
the sacred language of the prophets, in order to procure for 
himself the credit of employing the language used in all the 
divine communications to men. The language in which the 
book is written, therefore, is just such as it would be on the 
supposition that it is genuine, and just such as it would not be 
on the supposition that it is a forgery of a later age. 

(5) As to the statement that the language is corrupt Hebrew 
and Chaldee—in der Verderbten sowohl Hebriischen als Chal- 
diishen Sprache (De Wette)—it may be remarked, that this 
position has never been satisfactorily made out, nor has it been 
shown that it is not such as might be employed, or would be 
employed, by one who resided in Babylon in the time of the 
exile. That the language would not be the purest kind of 
Hebrew, or the purest Chaldee, might be possible, in the 
circumstances of the case; but it could not be shown that it was 
not such as might be employed there, unless there are words 
and forms of speech which did not come into use until a later 
period of the world. This has not been shown. It is true 
that there are Persian words; but this is not unnatural in the 
circumstances of the case; bordering as Chaldea did on Persia, 
and during a part of the time referred to in the book, being 
actually subject to Persia. It is true that there are Greek 
words; but under the next specification we shall endeavour to 
show, that this does not militate against the supposition that the 
book may have been written in Babylon, in the time of the 
exile. It is true that there are words and forms of speech 
which were not in use in the earlier periods of Hebrew 
literature, but which afterwards became common; but this 
does not prove that they may not have been in use as early 
as the exile. A specimen of the words referred to—indeed 
all on which the argument is founded—may be seen in De 
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Wette, p. 385, Note (e.) They are few in number, and in 


respect to none of them can it be proved that they were . 


not in existence in the time of Daniel. They are of Persian, 
of Syriac, or of Chaldee origin, and are such words as would 
be likely to come into use in the circumstances of the case. 
In regard to this objection it may be added, that it has been 
abandoned by some of the objectors to the genuineness of 
the Book of Daniel themselves. Bleek is candid enough to 
give it up entirely. He says, “We have, in general, too few 
remains of the different centuries after the exile, to draw any 
conclusions as to the gradual depreciation of the language, and 
to determine with any certainty to what particular period any 
writer belongs.” Zeitschr. p. 213. “ Daniel,’”’ says Prof. 
Stuart, “in the judgment of Gesenius (Geschich. Heb. Sprach. 
p- 35), has decidedly a purer diction than Ezekiel; in which 
opinion,” says he, “‘as far as Iam able to judge, after much 
time spent upon the book, and examining minutely every word 
and phrase in it many times over, I should entirely coincide.” 
Com. p. 465. 

(ec) A more material objection is derived from the use of 
Greek words in the composition of the book. That there are 
such words is undeniable; though they are by no means 
numerous. Bertholdt (pp. 24, 25,) has enumerated ten such 
words; De Wette has referred to four, p. 386. The words 
enumerated by Bertholdt, are, s-n-r», xporion ; cana, oSeyua; "M2, 
xnpvé ; 172, XNPVIGELy ;SIN“P, xiSapis, NID, cauGvar 5 NII, ovupwrta; WIDD, 
Parrnprov, WD, Meracos ; M33, vourspa, 

In regard to this objection, it may be remarked, in general, 
that it does not assert that the structure of the Book of Daniel 
is fashioned after the Greek manner, or that the Greek style 
pervades it; it asserts only that a few Greek words have been 
incorporated into the book. The question then is, whether 
even all these words are of Greek origin; and whether, if 
they are, or if only a part of them are, their use in the book 
can be accounted for on the supposition that it was written in 
the time of the captivity, or rather, whether their occurrence 
in the book is a proof that the book could not have been written 
at that time. 

The first point is the question, whether these words are of 
undoubted Greek origin; and this question will require us to 
examine them in detail. 

(1.) The ‘first word specified is s-y-» partemim—rendered 
princes—(ch. i. 3.) which it is alleged is the same as the Greek 
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npormor—protimot. The word used by Daniel occurs only in 
two other places in the Old Testament (Esther i. 3, vi. 9,) 
where it is rendered nobles, and most noble ; and it is obyious 
to remark, that the fact that it is found in Esther might be 
urged in proof that the book of Daniel was written at the time 
in which it is commonly believed to have been, since the 
antiquity and genuineness of the book of Esther is not called 
in question. But apart from this, there is no evidence that the 
word is of Greek origin. Gesenius, who may be considered as 
impartial authority on the subject, says, “It is of Persian 
origin, 1—9. Pehlvi, pardom, the first, see Auquetil du Perron, 
Zendavesta, ii. p.468. Comp. Sanscr. prathama, the first. In 
the Zend dialect the form is peoertm. Comp. Sanscr. pura, prius, 
antea, purana, antiquus. From the former comes the Greek 
nparos, and from the latter the Latin primus.” Lex. The 
same account of the origin of the word is given by Jahn, De 
Wette, Bleek, and Kirms. This word, then, may be set aside. 
It is indeed objected by Bertholdt, that, though the word had 
a Persian origin, yet there is no evidence that it would be used 
in Babylon in the time of the exile. But this objection can 
have no force. Babylon and Persia were neighbouring king- 
doms, and there is no presumption that Persian words might 
not find their way to Babylon, and as a matter of fact such 
words occur in Jeremiah, and probably in Isaiah and in Nahum. 
See Hengstenberg, pp. 11, 12. The truth was, that the Assy- 
rians and the Medo-Persians were originally all of the same 
stem or stock, and there is no presumption against the suppo- 
sition that the same words might be found in each of the lan- 
guages spoken by them. 

(2.) The next word referred to is oy», pithgham, (Dan. iii. 
16, iv. 17,—rendered matter), which it is alleged is the same 
as the Greek ¢3eyue—pthegma. The word occurs, besides these 
places in Daniel, in Ezra iv. 17, v. 11, rendered answer ; v. 7, 
rendered letter; and vi. 11, rendered word. In Hebrew it 
occurs in Esth. i. 20, rendered deeree, and in Kec. viii. 11, 
rendered sentence. In respect to this word, also, Gesenius 
says, ‘ The origin of the word is to be sought in the Persian, 
in which pedam is word, edict, mandate.” Lex. The fact, 
also, it may be added, that it is found in Esther, in Ezra, and 
the book of Ecclesiastes, is sufficient to destroy the objection 
that its use proves that the Book of Daniel was written later 
than the time of the exile. It was brought, probably, into the 
Greek language from the common origin of the Persian and 


the Greek. 
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(3, 4.) The next words referred to, are 1";—kahroz (a herald), 
ch. iii, 4, and m—kdraz, to cry out, to make proclamation, 
which it is alleged are the same as the Greek xypvg—kerua, and 
xnpvosex—kerugsein. Of these words, also, Gesenius remarks, 
“The root is widely diffused in the Indo-European languages, 
e. g. Sanse. krus, to ery out; Zend, khresio, crying out, a 
herald; Pers. to cry out; Gr. xypisow; also, xpiSo, xpafw; Germ. 
kreischen, kreissen ; Eng. to ery.” Lex. Among the Chris- 
tian Arabs, Gesenius remarks, it means to preach. Jahn and 
Dereser say that the word is related to the Zendish word 
khresio, which means to tread behind, and to scream out, to 
screech—kreischen. Hengstenberg (p. 13,) remarks of this 
word, that its use is spread abroad not only in Chaldee, but in 
Syriac, and that this circumstance makes it probable that it 
had a Semitish origin. The probability is, that this word and 
the Greek had a common origin, but its use is so far spread 
in the world that it cannot be argued from the fact that it is 
found in the Book of Daniel that the book had a later origin 
than the period of the exile. 

(5.) The next word mentioned as of Greek origin is >? 
kitharos, (ch. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15,) cithara, harp, lyre, (rendered in 
each place, harp,) which it is said is the same as the Greek, 
xsapis, citharis. In regard to this word, which is the name of 
a musical instrument, it must be admitted that it is the same as 
the Greek word. It occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament, 
and its origin is unknown. As a Greek word, it.will be con- 
sidered, in connection with the three others of the same class, 
in the sequel. It cannot be affirmed, indeed, that it has a 
Greek origin, but its origin cannot be found in the Chaldee, 
Persian, or Sanscrit languages. But, although it is admitted 
that it is a Greek word, and denotes an instrument that was 
well known in Greece, this does not demonstrate a Greek 
origin. It is admitted on all hands that the names of Greek 
instruments of music were mostly of foreign derivation; and 
there is nothing to lead to the supposition that this was of 
Greek origin, unless it be that the word xSdpa or xSapos, means, 
in the Dorie dialect, the breast, and that this instrument might 
have received its name either because it was played by being 
placed against the breast, like the violin with us, or because its 
form resembled the human breast. This is the opinion of 
Isidorus, Origg. i, 2, 21. But there is great uncertainty in 
regard to this. 

(6.) The next word specified is 722, sabbeka (ch. iii. 5), and 
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the similar word %73¢ (ch. iii. 7, 10, 15), in each case rendered 
sackbut. Of this word it is alleged that it is the same as the 
Greek couSixn,—sambuca, a stringed instrument well known in 
Greece. But in regard to this word, also, the remark of Gese- 
nius may be quoted :—‘“‘ Strabo affirms,” says he, “that the 
Greek word, sau8vx (sambuca) is of barbarian, i. e. of oriental 
origin, and if so, the name might have allusion to the interweav- 
ing of the strings—from the root 137’—to interweave, to en- 
twine, to plait. Gesenius, however, remarks, that in this place 
it is joined with a word (symphony) which is manifestly of 
Greek origin; and he seems to infer that this word, also, may 
have had a Greek origin. The direct affirmation of Strabo is 
(Lib. x.), that the names of the Greek instruments of music 
were of foreign origin, and in reference to this particular instru- 
ment, Athenzeus (i. iv.) affirms, that it was of Syrian origin. 
So Clemens Alex. expressly declares that the sambuca had a 
foreign origin. Strom. L. i. p. 807. Even Bleek admits this 
in regard to this particular instrument. See Hengstenberg, p. 
15. 

(7.) The next word for which a Greek origin is claimed is 
rrp symphony, Greek ovppona, ch. iii. 5, 10, 15, rendered in 
the text, in each place, dulcimer, and in the margin symphony, 
or singing. Gesenius remarks, in regard to this word, that “it 
is the Greek word adopted into the Chaldee tongue, just as at 
the present day the same instrument is called in Italy, zam- 
pogna, and in Asia Minor, zambowja.”’ It cannot be denied 
that the word is the same as the'Greek word; though it is to 
be remarked that among the Greeks it was not used to denote 
the name of an instrument of music. Yet, as it is compounded 
of two Greek words—siv and 9a»y—its Greek origin cannot well 
be doubted. With the Greeks, the word meant properly har- 
mony, or concert of sounds (Passow) ; and it was then readily 
given to an instrument that was fitted to produce harmony, or 
that was distinguished for its sweet sounds. The word is found 
in Syriac, as applied to a musical instrument, but the evidence 
seems to be strong that the word had a Greek origin, though 
there is no evidence that the Greeks ever applied it to a musical 
instrument. 

(8.) The next word for which a Greek origin is claimed is 
rmxe—pesanterin, (ch. iii. 7, 5, 10, 15, rendered psaltery in 
each place,) which it is said, is the same as the Greek yoarzpuy 
—psaltery. ‘This word,” says Gesenius, (Lex.) “was adopted 
from the Greek into the Chaldee, > and 3 being interchanged.” 
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The origin of the word is, however, wholly uncertain. That it 
is found in Greek is undoubtedly true; but, as has been before 
remarked, as it is admitted that the names of the Greek instru- 
ments of music had mostly a foreign origin, it is impossible to 
demonstrate that this may not have been true in regard to this 
word. Buxtorf (Lex. Chald.) says that it is a word “ corrupted 
from the Greek.”’ 

(9.) The next word is ws, pattish, (ch. iii. 21, rendered hosen,) 
which it is said is the same as the Greek xerdoos—petasos. But 
there is no reason to believe that this word had an original 
Greek origin. It is found in Syriac, and the root, sv;—pitash, 
Gesenius remarks, “is widely found in the Indo-European lan- 
guages. The primary form,” says he, “is batt, patt, whence 
later Lat. battere ; French, battre; Dutch, bot ; Swed. batsch,” 
&e. The Greek word has undoubtedly had the same origin, 
and it cannot be maintained that the Chaldee word is derived 
from the Greek. 

(10.) The remaining word which is alleged to be of Greek 
origin is, 73), nebizbah (ch. ii. 6, v. 17), rendered in both cases 
in the text, rewards, and in the margin, fee. It does not else- 
where occur in the Old Testament. It is maintained by Ber- 
tholdt and others, that this is the same word as the Greek 
vouroua— money. But there is no evidence that the word is of 
Greek origin. Gesenius says (Lez.), that the word may have 
a Chaldee origin, though he prefers to assign to it a Persian 
origin, and he says that the idea of money (implied in the 
Greek word) is foreign to the context here. Bohlen, Winer, 
and Hengstenberg, agree in assigning the word toa Persian 
origin. See Hengs. Authen. p. 12. 

The result, then, to which we have come in regard to the 
objection that words of Greek origin, and indicating an age 
later than the time of the exile, are found in Daniel, is, that the 
number alleged to be of such an origin is very few at best, and 
that of those which have been referred to, there are not more 
than four (marked 5, 6, 7, and 8, in the enumeration above,) 
to which the objection can be supposed to apply with any degree 
of probability. These are the words actually selected by De 
Wette, (p. 386,) as those on which he relies. 


In regard to these four words, then, we may make the follow- 


ing general observations : 

(a) They are all names of musical instruments said to have 
been used in Babylon. 

(6) The general remark of Strabo above referred to may be 
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called to recollection here, that the names of musical instru- 
ments among the Greeks were mostly of foreign origin. In 
itself considered, therefore, there is no improbability in the 
supposition that the same words should be applied to musical in- 
struments in Greece and in Chaldea. 

(c) The languages in which these words are found belong to 
the same great family of languages; the Indo-European; that 
is, the Persian, the Greek, the Latin, &. They had a com- 
mon origin, and it is not strange if we find the same words 
spread extensively through these languages. 

(d) There was sufficient intercourse between Persia, Chaldea, 
Asia Minor, and Greece, before and at the time of the Hebrew 
captivity, to make it not improbable that the names of musical 
instruments, and the instruments themselves, should be borne 
from one to the other. There is, therefore, no improbability 
in supposing that such instruments may have been carried to 
Babylon from Greece, and may have retained their Greek 
names in. Babylon. Curtius (b. iv. c. 12) says, that in the 
Persian host that came out to meet Alexander the Great, there 
were many persons found of Greek origin, who had become sub- 
ject to the authority of Media. For farther historical proofs 
on this subject, see Hengs. Authen. pp. 16,17. Indeed, little 
proof is needed. It is known that the Greeks were in the habit 
of visiting foreign lands, and particularly of travelling into the 
region of the East, for the purpose of obtaining knowledge ; and 
nothing is, in itself, more probable than that in this way the 
names of a few musical instruments, in common use among 
themselves, should have been made known to the people among 
whom they travelled, and that those names should have been 
incorporated into the languages spoken there. 

V. A fifth objection, or class of objections, is derived from 
the alleged reference to usages, opinions, and customs, later 
than the time of the exile. This objection, which embraces 
several subordinate points, is thus summed up by De Wette: 
“‘The remarkable later representations on the subject of angels 
(der Angelologie,) iv. 14, ix. 21, x. 18, 21; of Christology, vii. 
18, f. xu. 1—3; of dogmatics [or doctrines, Dogmatik], xii. 2, 
f.; of morals [Sittenlehre] or customs, iv. 24, comp. Tobit. iv. 
11, xii. 9; and of asceticism [Askese], i. 8—16, comp. Esther 
iv. 17, 2 Mae. v. 27, vi. 11, furnish at least an additional argu- 
“7 Oe genio against the genuineness of the book.” 

55, ¢. (5). 

This objection, it will be observed, divides itself into several 
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parts or portions, though coming under the same general des- 
cription. The general statement is, that there is an allusion 
to customs and opinions which were found among the Jews only 
at a later period than the captivity, and that, therefore, the 
book could not have been composed at the time alleged. The 
specifications relate to angelology, or the representations re- 
specting angels; to Christology, or the views of the Messiah ; 
to the doctrines stated, particularly to those respecting the 
resurrection of the dead, and the final judgment ; to the customs 
that prevailed, and to the ascetic views expressed, particularly 
on the effect of abstinence from rich kinds of diet. It will be 
convenient to notice them in their order, so far as to furnish a 
general answer. For a full and complete answer the reader 
may be referred, in general, to Hengstcnberg, Authentie des 
Daniel, pp. 187—173. 

A. The first specification is derived from the statements 
which occur respecting angels, ch. iv. 14, ix. 21, x. 18, 21. 
These, it is affirmed, indicate a state of opinion which prevailed 
among the Hebrews, only at a later age than the time of the 
exile, and consequently the book could not have been written 


at that time. This objection, as urged by Bertholdt and others, 


refers to two points; first, that the statements respecting the 
opinions of the Chaldeans on the subject, are not in accordance 
with the opinions in the time when the book is said to have been 
written; and second, that the statements respecting angels, 
considered as Hebrew opinions, are those which belong to a 
later age. It will be proper to notice these in their order. 

I. The first is, that the statements which occur as represent- 
ing the opinions of the Chaldeans, express sentiments which did 
not prevail among them. The objections on this point relate 
to two statements in the book; one, that the Son of God, or a 
Son of God, is spoken of by Nebuchadnezzar; the other, to 
what is said (ch. iv. 14,) of the “decree of the Watchers.” 

The former objection is thus stated by Bertholdt: In ch. iii. 
25, “‘ Nebuchadnezzar speaks of a Son of God [‘and the form 
of the fourth is like the Son of God’], and although the Chal- 
deans, and most of the dwellers in Upper Asia, were polytheists, 
yet there is no evidence that anything was known at the time 
of the views which prevailed among the Greeks on this subject, 
but that such views became known in the time of Seleucus 
Nicator.” p. 29. It is hence inferred that the book could not 
have been written before the time of Seleucus. 
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In regard to the objection, it may be observed, that it is so 
vague and indefinite that it scarce needs areply. The opinions 
which prevailed in the East on the subject of the gods, is so little 
known now that it is impossible to demonstrate that such an 
opinion as this might not have existed in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and impossible to prove that. such views as would have 
suggested this expression did not prevail before the time of Seleu- 
cus Nicator. Indeed, it is not easy to show that such language 
as is here ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar would have been more 
likely to have been suggested by the views of mythology that 
prevailed in Greece, and that were spread abroad in conse- 
quence of the difference of Greek opinions in the East, than by 
the views which prevailed in Babylon in the time of the exile. 
But it may be more particularly observed in reply to the objec- 
tion, 

(a) That according to Gesenius (Thes. p. 237), this language, 
as used by Nebuchadnezzar, is such as would properly denote 
merely one of the gods, or one in the form of the gods; that is, 
one who resembled the gods—in the same way as the phrase 
‘son of man” denote a man, or one in the form and appearance 
ofaman. Perhaps this was all that was meant by Nebuchad- 
nezzar; at least that is all that can be demonstrated to have 
been his meaning, or all that is necessarily implied in his words. 
But, 

(6) There were opinions which prevailed in Chaldea on the 
subject of the gods which would fully justify the use of such 
language. That they regarded one portion of the gods as 
descended from another, or as begotten by another; that they 
looked upon them as constituting families, in a way similar to the 
Greeks, and particularly that they regarded Bel, their supreme 
god, always accompanied by the goddess Mylitta, as the father 
of the gods, has been abundantly demonstrated. On this point, 
see Gesenius, Com. zu. Isai. ii. 332, seq. (Beylage § 2, Gott- 
heiten der Chaldier), and Creuzer, Symbolik, on the word 
Mylitta, i. 231, ii. 831, 333, 350, 460. The idea of derivation, 
descent, or birth, among the gods, was one that was quite fami- 
liar to the Chaldeans, perhaps as much-so as to the Greeks. In 
fact, this has been so common an opinion among all polytheists, 
that it is rather to be presumed that it would be found every- 
where among the heathen than otherwise. 

The other objection on this point is derived from what is said 
of the Watchers, ch. iv. 18,17. The objection is, that there 
are betrayed here traces of a later Parsish-Jewish representa- 
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tion; that is, that this indicates that the book was composed in 
later times. 

Perhaps the probability that such a term would be used in 
Babylon is all that is necessary in answering the objection. But, 
in addition to this, an observation of Diodorus Siculus may be in- 
troduced here. We copy it as we find it in Gesenius, Com. zu. Isa. 
vol. ii. pp. 333, 334. Diodorus is speaking of the sun, moon, and 
five planets as adored by the Chaldeans, and adds, “To the 
course of these stars, there are, as they say, thirty others that 
are subordinate, which are represented as divine counsellors (s«0i 
Bovrcio—consulting gods, as we would say,) of whom one half 
has the supervision of the regions under the earth; the other 
half has the supervision of things on the earth, among men, and 
in heaven. Every ten days is one of them sent as a messenger 
of the stars from those above to those below, and from those 
below to those above.”’ . This quotation will render it unneces- 
sary to say anything more as to the question, whether it is im- 
probable that such language would be used by one residing in 
Babylon in the time of the exile. It is to be remembered that 
this is language which is represented in a dream, as having been 
addressed to Nebuchadnezzar, and the quotation proves that it 
is such language as would be likely to occur to the king of 
Babylon, in the visions of the night. It was such language as 
he must have been accustomed to, and so far is the use of this 
language from being an oljection to the genuineness of Daniel, 
that it might rather have been urged as a proof of it, since it is 
not probable that it would have been used by one who was not 
familiar with the customary ideas of the Chaldeans. 

(2.) The other form of the objection derived from the state- 
ments respecting the angels in the Book of Daniel, refers to 
the opinions held among the Hebrews themselves. The general 
objection is, that these are representations respecting the ranks, 
and orders, and names of the angels, which pertain only to 
later times in the history of Jewish opinions, and which did not 
exist in the period of the exile. This objection divides itself 
into several specifications, which it may be proper to notice 
briefly in their order. 

(a) One is, that there is in the book, and particularly in ch. 
vili. 16, an allusion to the Persian doctrine of the seven Am- 
haspands, or angels that stand before God, and that this idea 
is found only in times later than the exile. Bertholdt, p. 528. 

To this the answer is obvious: (1.) That there is no manifest 
allusion to that Persian doctrine in the book, and no statement 
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which would not as readily have been made if that doctrine had 
no existence ; since it is a mere representation of angels with 
certain names, and with no particular reference to the number 
seven ; and (2.) if this were so, it is certain that this represen- 
tation occurs in the Zendavesta, and the Zendavesta was com- 
posed in a distant antiquity, probably long before the time of 
the exile, and certainly before the time of Alexander the Great. 
See Creuzer, Symbolik, i. 183, seq., and the authorities there 
referred to. This, then, if it were true that the doctrine of the 
seven Amhaspands is found in the Book of Daniel, and was 
derived from the Zendavesta, or the Persian, would remove the 
objection so far as to show that the book was composed before 
the time of Alexander the Great, or at least that there is no 
reason, from this quarter, to suppose that it was written after- 
wards. But the truth is, that the doctrine respecting angels 
and intermediate beings, was so prevalent all over the East, 
that this objection can have no solid foundation. 

(2) It is objected, that there are found in this book represen- 
tations of the angels, in reference to their ranks and orders, 
which are opinions of the Jews of a later age, and which did 
not exist in the time of the exile, and that, therefore, the book 
had a later origin than the captivity. (Bertholdt.) 

To this it is sufficient to reply, (1.) that such a representation 
of ranks and orders of angels is implied in Isa. vi. 1, seq., in 
the account of the Seraphim, a representation which supposes 
that there are angels of exalted rank and names; (2.) That 
there are traces of such an opinion in much earlier ages, as in 
Psa. exxiii. 20; Ixviii. 17; (8.) That this representation of 
differences in the ranks of angels is one that prevails in the Old 
Testament ; and (4.) That, for anything that appears, all that 
is implied in Daniel may have been a matter of common belief 
in his time. There is nothing in the book which would indicate 
any very definite arrangement of the angels into orders, though 
it is evidently implied that there are different degrees in the 
ranks of the angelic hosts, (ch. x. 5, 18, xii. 1,) but this was a 
common opinion in the East, and indeed has been a common 
sentiment where a belief in the existence of angels has prevailed 
at all. 

(c) It is objected that names are given to the angels—the 
name of Gabriel and Michael, and that this is indicative of a 
later age. To this, also, it may be replied, (1.) That long 
before this we find the name Satan given to the leader of evil 
angels, Job i. 6, and there is no presumption against the belief 
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that names may have been given to good angels also; (2.) That 
even if the practice had not prevailed before, no reason can be 
assigned why the angels who appeared to Daniel may not have 
assumed names, or been mentioned under appropriate titles to 
designate them, as well as those who appeared in after times ; 
and (3.) for anything that appears, the fact that names were 
given to the angels among the Jews of later times may have 
had its origin in the time of Daniel, or may have occurred from 
the fact that he actually mentioned them under specific names. 

(d) A similar objection is, that the statement in ch. vii. 10, 
that ‘thousand thousands ministered unto him, and ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand stood before him,” is also a statement 
that had its origin in the representation of a Persian court—in 
the numbers that stood round the throne of a Persian monarch, 
and that thzs indicates a later age, or a Persian origin. To this 
objection it is sufficient to refer to Isaiah, vi., and to the other 
representations of the same kind abounding in the Scriptures, in 
which God is described as a magnificent monarch attended and 
surrounded by hosts of angels. The same objection would lie 
against them which is urged against the account in Daniel. 
See particularly Job i. 2; 1 Kings, xxii. 19—22; Deut. xxxiii. 
2; Ps. lxvui. 18. 

(e) Another objection from the representations of the angels, 
is derived from what is said of their interposition in human 
affairs, and their appearing particularly as the guardians and 
protectors of nations, in ch. x. 12, 20; xii. 1, which it is said 
indicates opinions of a later age. In reply to this, we remark 
that no one can demonstrate that that idea may not have 
had an existence as early as the time of the exile. Indeed, it 
was a common opinion in ancient times—an opinion whose 
origin no one now can determine—an opinion whose correctness 
no one can disprove. That this was a prevailing idea in 
ancient times, is admitted by Bertholdt himself, pp. 32, 33, 
705—707. 

In general, therefore, it may be remarked respecting the 
objections derived from the angelology of the Book of Daniel, (a) 
that there may be things occurring in the book which were sug- 
gested by opinions prevailing in Babylon and the East ; (6) that 
the statements in Daniel—the revelations made to him as an 
eminent prophet—may have been the germ of the opinions 
which prevailed among the Jews in later times, developments of 
which we have in the books of the Apocrypha, and in the later 
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Rabbinical writings. If so, the objection derived from the angel- 
ology of the book is entirely unfounded. 

B. The second objection derived from the alleged reference 
to later customs and opinions, is founded on the Christology of 
the book, or the doctrine relating to the Messiah. The objection 
is, that the ideas which are found in the book belong to a 
later age; or that in the time of the exile none such exist in 
the genuine writings of the prophets, and that consequently 
the book must have been composed when those later views had 
come to prevail. The views referred to as the ground of the 
objection, are found in ch. vii. 18, 14, and xii. 1—3. This ob- 
jection, thus stated by De Wette, has been expanded by Ber- 
tholdt and others, and properly embraces, as stated by them, 
four specifications, which it will be convenient to notice in their 
order. 

(1.) The first is, that in the time of the exile, the doctrine of 
the Messiah had not become so developed that it was expected 
that he would appear in glory and majesty, and set up a king- 
dom upon the earth, as is implied in ch. vii. 18, 14. See Ber- 
tholdt, p. 31. 

In reply to this, all that is necessary to be said is, to refer to 
the prophecies in the other portions of the Old Testament, whose 
antiquity and genuineness are undoubted. In the prophecies 
of Isaiah, there are predictions of the Messiah as clear, as de- 
finite, as distinct, as any that occur in Daniel; and no one can 
compare the prophecies found in other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment with those found in Daniel, and determine by any internal 
evidence that one class must have been written before, and 
another after, the time of the exile. Besides, why may not the 
predictions, under the spirit of inspiration, have been more 
clearly communicated to one prophet than to another—to Daniel 
than to Isaiah? And why may not some circumstances respect- 
ing the Messiah and his reign have been made to one, rather 
than to another? If it be admitted that all that occurs in the 
first part of Isaiah (chs. i.—xxxix.) was actually revealed to him, 
and recorded by him, previous to the exile, there can be no dif- 
ficulty in admitting that what is found in Daniel may have been 
communicated and recorded at the time of the exile. In proof 
of what is here said, it is only necessary to refer to Hengstens- 
berg’s Christology, vol. 1. The Messianic prophecies there col- 
lected and illustrated, Gen. iii. 14, 15, ix. 26, 27, xlix. 10, 
Num. xxiv. 17, Deut. xviii. 15—18, Ps. ii. xlv. ex. xvi. xxii. 
Isa. ii.— iv. Vil. xi. xii., furnish statements as clear, in many 
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respects, concerning the Messiah as anything in Daniel, and of 
many of these statements it might as well be alleged that they 
are couched in the language of later times, as anything that 
occurs in the book before us. 

(2.) It is alleged further, of the Christology of Daniel, that 
the ideas respecting the kingdom of the Messiah are stated in 
the language of later times. Bertholdt, p. 31. In proof of 
this Bertholdt refers to ch. ii. 44, vii. 13. seq. 

This is the same objection in another form. The reply to it is 
obvious. (a) If Daniel is admitted to be a true prophet, there 
is no presumption against the supposition that some ideas may 
have been imparted to him which might not be found in other 
prophets, any more than that circumstances respecting the power 
and kingdom of the Messiah may have been communicated to 
Isaiah which where not to the earlier prophets; and (bd) as a 
matter of fact, as before stated, many of the prophecies of Isaiah 
are as minute and as clear in regard to the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, as those in Daniel. Compare Isa. ix. 6,7. No one could 
place that prediction by the side of the prediction in Daniel vii. 
13, 14, and determine from any internal evidence that the one 
was written before the exile, and that the other was couched in 
the language of later times. 

(3) It is objected (Bertholdt, p. 31), that the sentiment found 
in Daniel (ch. xii. 1,) that the setting up of the kingdom of the 
Messiah would be preceded by times of trouble, is a doctrine of 
the Rabbinical writings of later times, and savors of a later ori- 
gin than the times of the exile. To this, also, the reply is 
obvious. (a) It is to be admitted that this idea occurs, in the 
Rabbinical writings, and that it was a common doctrine among 
the Jews; but can any one demonstrate that the doctrine had 
not its origin in this very passage of Daniel? It is quite as. 
philosophical to suppose that this language may have been 
found in the genuine language of the prophets, and that the 
doctrine may have sprung up from that cause, as to suppose 
that it was first originated by uninspired men among the 
Jews, and then embodied in a pretended prophecy. (6) It 
was natural that Daniel, if a real prophet, should connect the 
two things together, not in time, but in the range of vision. 
Placing himself in prophetic vision in the midst of foreseen 
trouble coming upon his country, it was natural that the mind 
should be directed to brighter days, and that he should endea- 
vour to cheer his own heart, and to comfort his afflicted country-: 
men, by dwelling on happier scenes when under the Messiah, 
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these troubles would cease. (c) As a matter of fact the same 
thing elsewhere occurs. Thus Isaiah (ch. xl. and onward,) 
describes the coming of the kingdom of the Messiah, by con- 
necting it with the deliverance from the calamities that would come 
upon the Jewish people in the time of the captivity. He seeks 
to comfort them in their troubles by the assurance of better days ; 
and in describing their return to their own land, the mind of 
the prophet insensibly glides on to the coming of the Messiah— 
to the happier times that would occur under him—to the deliver- 
ance from the bondage of sin, and to the setting up of a king- 
dom of peace and truth in the world; and the description which 
began with the troubles of the exile, and the return to their own 
land, ends with a sublime and glorious view of the times of the 
Messiah, and of the happiness of the world under his reign. 
And it may be added that this is in accordance with a general 
principle laid down in the Bible. ‘But the Lord shall judge 
his people, and repent himself for his servants, when he saith 
that their power is gone, and there is none shut up or left.’’ 
Deut. xxxii. 36. Comp. Isa. xi. 11, and-the Notes of Gesenius 
on that place. See also Hos. iii. 5; Amos ix. 14, 15; Micah iv. 
6, 7; Joel v. 6, 7; Zeph. iii. 19, 20; Jer. xxiii. 8, xxxiii. 7; Ezek. 
xxxvi. 26. 

(4) A fourth specification respecting the Christology in the 
Book of Daniel, is derived from the reference to the doctrine of 
the resurrection, ch. xii. 2. It is objected that this is a doc- 
trine of later times, and that it could not have been known in 
the age when Daniel is said to have lived. 

That the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is referred 
to in that passage, or that what is there said is based on the 
belief of that doctrine, and implies that the doctrine was so com- 
monly believed as to make it proper to refer to it as such, seems 
plain from the passage itself. — 

But in regard to the objection derived from this fact, it may 
be remarked : 

(a) That there is evidence elsewhere that the doctrine was 
known as early as the time of the exile, and was assumed to be 
true in the same manner in which it is here. Thus in Isa. xxvi. 
19, it is referred to in the same manner, for the remark of the 
prophet is based on that, and cannot be explained except on the 
supposition that this was an article of common belief. See 
Gesenius, who says, “that this place actually contains the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and that in these 
words the doctrine of the resurrection is undoubtedly im- 
plied.” The same thing seems also to be true in the vision of 
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the valley of dry bones, Ezekiel xxxvii. 1—14. Though that 
passage does not refer primarily to the resurrection of the 
dead, and is not intended directly to teach it, yet it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to explain it except on the supposition that 
this doctrine was understood, and was believed to be true. It 
is just such ay illustration as would be used now in a com- 
munity where that doctrine is understooed and believed. 

(0b) It is undoubtedly true that in the passage under conside- 
ration, (Dan. xii. 2) the design is not directly to teach the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead, but that it refers, as the 
primary thought, to the restoration and recovery of the Jewish 
people, as if they were raised from the dead; but still, as in the 
passages in Isaiah and Ezekiel above referred to, the doctrine 
of the resurrection is assumed, and the illustration is derived 
from that, and, as Jerome has remarked on the passage, such an 
illustration would not be employed unless the doctrine were be- 
lieved, for ‘‘no one-would attempt to confirm an uncertain or a 
doubtful thing by that which had no existence.” But the same 
design exists in each of the cases, in Daniel, Isaiah, and Ezekiel. 
The doctrine is alluded to in the same manner, and in each case 
is assumed to be true in the same way—as a doctrine that was 
known, and that might be employed for dlustration. This is 
one of the best proofs that there could be that it was a common 
article of belief; and as it is used by these three writers in the 
same manner, if it proves that one of them lived in a later age, 
it proves the same of all. But as the genuineness of that por- 
tion of Isaiah where the passage occurs, and of Ezekiel, is not 
called in question, it follows that the objection has no force as 
alleged against the genuineness of Daniel. 

(c) It may be added, that the supposition that there is no 
allusion to this doctrine in any of the prophets that lived in the 
time of the’exile, or before it, would furnish no evidence that 
it might not be found in a book written by Daniel. The 
belief undoubtedly sprung up at some time among the Jews, for 
it is admitted by those who object to the genuineness of Daniel 
on this account, that it did exist in the time in which they allege 
that the book was written—in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
and it undoubtedly somehow gained so much currency among 
the Jews as to lay the foundation of the peculiar belief of the 
Pharisees on the subject. But no one can show that this doc- 
trine could not have had its origin in Daniel himself; or that 
he, living in the time of the exile, might not have made such 
statements on the subject, as to lay the foundation for the gene- 
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ral belief of the doctrine in later times. Even on the supposi- 
tion that he was not inspired, this might have been ; much more 
on the supposition that he was inspired; for he was one of the 
latest of the prophets of the Old Testament, and one of those 
who were most eminently favored of God. In itself considered, 
there is no improbability in supposing that God might have 
honored Daniel, by making him the instrument of first distinctly 
announcing the doctrines of the resurrection, and the future 
judgment of the world. 

C. A third objection, from the alleged reference to later 
customs and opinions in the Book of Daniel, is derived from the 
fact stated in ch. vi. 10, that Daniel in his prayer is said to 
have turned his face towards Jerusalem. This objection, as 
urged by Bertholdt and others, is, that the custom of turning 
the face towards Jerusalem in prayer, was one that was origi- 
nated after the building of the second temple, and that no traces 
of it are found while the first temple was standing. It is ad- 
mitted indeed that the custom of turning the face towards a 
temple or place of worship, prevailed extensively in oriental 
countries—as among the Mohammedans at present—but it is 
alleged that this had its origin among the Jews after the cap- 
tivity, and after the second temple was built. It is further 
added that it is improbable that Daniel would turn his face to- 
wards Jerusalem on that occasion, for the city and temple were 
destroyed, and the Shekinah, the symbol of the Divine presence 
there, had disappeared. See Bertholdt, p. 30. 

To this objection, the following remarks may be made in 
reply: 

(1) The custom of turning the face in worship towards a 
temple or shrine, was one that existed early in the world, and 
has prevailed in almost all countries. It is one that would 
naturally spring up even if there were no positive commands on 
the subject, for this would seem to be demanded by respect for 
the God who was worshipped, and who was supposed to have 
his residence in a particular temple. If Jehovah, therefore, 
was supposed to have his dwelling in the temple ; if the symbols 
of his presence were believed to be there; if that was his house, 
just in proportion as that was believed, would the custom be 
likely to prevail of turning the face towards that place in wor- 
ship; just as we now naturally turn the face towards heaven, 
which we regard as the peculiar place of his abode. It would 
have been unnatural, therefore, if Daniel had not turned his 
face towards Jerusalem in his devotions. 
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(2.) The custom is, in fact, far-spread in the East, and goes 
back in its origin beyond any period we can now assign to it. 
It prevails everywhere among the Mohammedans; it was found 
by Mungo Park among the negroes in Africa; (Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenland, iv. 361,) and it may be said to be the general cus- 
tom in the East. No one can determine its origin, and proba- 
bly, for the reason above stated, it existed in the first periods 
of the history of the world. 

(3.) The custom is mentioned in the Psalms as existing before 
the time of Daniel. Thus, in Ps. v. 7. “As for me, I will 
come into thy house in the multitude of thy mercy ; and in thy 
fear will I worship toward thy holy temple.” Ps. exxxviil. 2. 
“‘T will worship toward thy holy temple,” &c., Comp. Ps. exxi. 
1. So Psalm xxviii. 2. “Hear the voice of my supplication— 
when I lift up my hands towards thy holy oracle.” 

(4.) The custom was sanctioned by what Solomon said at the 
dedication of the temple. In his prayer on that occasion, it is 
implied that the custom would prevail, and what was said at 
that time could not but be regarded as giving a sanction to it. 
_ Thus in the prayer offered at the dedication of the temple, he 
seems to have supposed just such a case as that before us :— 
“Tf they sin against thee, and thou be angry with them, and 
deliver them to the enemy, so that they carry them away cap- 
tive into the land of the enemy, far or near; if they shall 
bethink themselves in the land whither they were carried 
captives, and repent, and pray unto thee toward their land 
which thou gavest unto their fathers, the city which thou hast 
chosen, and the house which I have built for thy name, then 
hear thou their prayer,’ &c. 1 Kings viii. 44—49. Comp. 
also vs. 33, 35, 38, 44. 

(5.) It may be added that nothing was more natural than for 
Daniel to do this. It is not said that he turned his face toward 
the “temple,” but toward “Jerusalem.” It was true that the 
temple was in ruins; true that the ark was removed, and that 
the Shekinah had disappeared. It was true, also, that Jerusa- 
lem was in ruins. But it is to be remembered that Jerusalem 
had been long regarded as the city of God, and his dwelling- 
place on the earth; that this was the place where his worship 
had been celebrated for ages, and where he had manifested 
himself by visible symbols; that this was the place where the 
ancestors of Daniel had lived and worshipped, and where he 
believed the temple of God would be built again, and where 
God would again dwell; a place sacred in the recollection of 
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the past, and in the anticipation of the future; a place where 
Daniel had himself been taught to worship God when a child, 
and where he anticipated that they who should be delivered 
from the long captivity would again offer sacrifice and praise ; 
and nothing, therefore, was more natural than for him in his 
prayer to turn his face to a spot hallowed by so many sacred 
associations. 

D. A fourth objection designed to show that the book 
betrays a later origin than the time of the captivity is, that 
Daniel is represented (ch. vi. 10,) as entering into his chamber, 
or ‘upper room’’—taspiox—when he prayed, and that the 
custom of setting apart a chamber in a house for private 
devotion, sprang up in a later age among the Jews, as one 
of the results of formalism and ostentation in religion. Ber- 
tholdt, p. 30. 

There are two remarks to be made, showing conclusively 
that this objection has no force: . 

(a) There is no evidence that it was such an “upper room’’— 
as is here referred to. All that is fairly implied in the word 
bxspoov in this passage—noy might be applied to any house, 
and at any time. It denotes, indeed, an upper room, upper 
story, or loft; but not necessarily such an upper room as was 
built by the Jews in later times, and designated by the word 
ixepov, It is not improbable that Daniel would retire to such 
a part of his house to pray, but it is not necessarily implied in 
this word that the chamber referred to had been specifically 
constructed as a place of prayer. 

(5) But even supposing this was the case, it is impossible to 
prove that such a custom may not have prevailed in the time 
of the captivity. We cannot now trace the origin of that 
custom among the Jews, and though it undoubtedly prevailed 
in a later age, yet no one can demonstrate that it did not exist 
also at a time as early as that of the exile. Indeed, there is 
some evidence that it did prevail at an earlier period among 
the Hebrews. Thus in 2 Samuel xviii. 33, it is said of David 
on the death of Absalom, “ And the king was much moved, 
and went up to the chamber over the gate, and wept, &c.” So 
in the case of the prophet Elijah, during his residence with the 
widow of Zarephath, an upper chamber or loft was assigned 
the prophet, 1 Kings xvii. 19, called ‘a loft where he abode” — 
n3oy, the very word which is used in Daniel. The same word 
occurs again in Judges iii. 20, 25, 24, 25, in such case rendered 
parlor, and referring to a private room where one might retire, 
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and, as the word implies, to an wpper room—doubtless a small 
room built on the flat roof of the house, as being more retired 
and cool. And again, in 2 Kings i. 2, it is said of Ahaziah that 
“he fell down through a lattice in his wpper chamber that 
was in Samaria.” And again in 2 Kings iv. 10, the Shuna- 
mitess proposes to her husband to make for the prophet Elisha 
‘a little chamber on the wall” —-1>~->~‘y a place of retirement 
for him. These passages show that the custom of constructing 
a chamber or upper room for the purpose of retirement or 
devotion, prevailed long before the time of Daniel, and, there- 

‘fore, the fact that he is represented as having such a place in 
his house in Babylon, if that be the fact referred to here, 
cannot be alleged as evidence that the book was written at a 
later period than the captivity. 

E. It is alleged as an evidence that the book was written at 
a period later than the exile, that Daniel is represented (in the 
same passage, ch. vi. 10,) as praying three times a day, a 
custom, it is said, which originated in later times. 

But the reply to this is obvious. (a) The custom of praying 
three times a day in sacred devotion, is one of which there are 
traces in earlier times. Thus the Psalmist, Ps. lv. 17, ‘ Even- 
ing, and morning, and at noon, w ill I pray ¢ and cr y aloud, and 
he shall hear my voice.’ (b) Daniel may have had such a 
custom without supposing that he derived it from any one. 
(c) These are the natural times of prayer; times that devout 
persons will be likely to select as seasons of devotion; the 
morning, when one just enters upon the duties and trials of the 
day ; when it is appropriate to give thanks’ for preservation, 
and to ask of God that he will guide, direct and sustain us; 
the evening, when having finished the toils of the day, it is 
appropriate to render thanksgiving, to pray for the remission 
of the sins of the day, and to seek the blessing and protection 
of God as we lie down to rest; and noon, when we feel the 
propriety of dividing the labors of the day by an interval of 
rest and devotion; thus keeping up, amidst the cares of the 
world, the life of religion in the soul. (d) There is no certain 
evidence that this became a regular and settled usage in later 
times among the Jews, any more than that it was of a former 
age. 

°F. It is alleged that what is said in ch. iv. 27, of the efficacy 
of almsgiving in averting the judgments of God, is an opinion 
that had its origin in later times, and proves ‘that the book 

must have been written at a period subsequent to the captivity. 
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The passage is, “‘ Let my counsel be acceptable unto thee, and 
brake off thy sins by righteousness, and thine iniquities by 
showing mercy to the poor; it may be a lengthening of thy 
tranquillity.” This, it is said, could have been written only at 
a time when great merit was attributed to almsgiving, and when 
such acts, it was supposed, would avert divine vengeance from 
the guilty; and this opinion, it is alleged, sprang up at a period 
subsequent to the captivity. That the sentiment here adverted 
to prevailed in later times, there can be no doubt ; but there is 
no proof that it is used in the passage before us in the sense 
in which it prevailed in the time when the books of the Apoc- 
rypha were written. The short answer is, that the passage 
does not teach any such peculiar doctrine on the subject of 
almsgiving as prevailed in later times among the Jews, but 
only the general doctrine, which is found everywhere in the 
Bible, and which accords with all just notions on the subject, 
that if a sinner will abandon the error of his ways, and perform 
acts of righteousness, it will conduce to his happiness, and in 
all probability to the lengthening out of his days. 

G. One other objection, under the general head now under 
consideration, remains. It is derived from what are called the 
ascetic customs referred to in the book. On this point De 
Wette refers to ch. i. 8—16, as compared with 2 Mace. vy. 27, 
and with the Apocryphal portion of the Book of Esther. 

The reason which Daniel gave for not partaking of the food 
and wine furnished by the king of Babylon, is not such as would 
be derived from any ascetic or monastic opinions, but such as 
would be given by any Jew of that age, who was conscientious. 
It was “that he might not defile himself with the portion of the 
king’s meat, nor with the wine which he drank” (ch. i. 8); that 
is, he purposed to keep himself clear from all participation in 
idolatry, and to save himself from the temptations to which one 
would be exposed, if he indulged freely in the luxuries in eating 
and drinking, which were practised at the royal table. As this 
solution explains the passage on principles that would be like 
to influence a pious Jew, and which would be proper in young 
men everywhere, it is unnecessary to seek any other, and 
improper to suppose that there is an allusion here to supersti- 
tious customs which prevailed among the Jews in later times. 

VI. A sixth objection to the authenticity and genuineness 
of the Book, is derived from the place assigned it in the canon. 
This objection is urged by Bertholdt, Bleek, Eichhorn, Kirms, 
and De Wette, and is substantially this, as stated by Bertholdt. 
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It is well known that the Jews, in the time when the Talmud 
was composed, divided their sacred books into three parts—the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiography. The latter class 
embraced the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Song of Solomon, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and the two books of the Chronicles. This classification also 
existed in the time of Jerome, who obtained it evidently from 
the Jews in Palestine. The objection is, that in collecting and 
arranging the books of the Old Testament, Daniel was assigned 
to this latter class, and was not placed among the Prophets. 
The book professes to be, in a great part, prophetical, and if 
genuine, its true place, it is argued, would be among the 
prophets; and, it is said, it would have been placed in that 
class if it had been in existence at the time when the collection 
of the sacred books was made. It is argued, therefore, that it 
must have had a later origin, and that when it was written it 
was assigned a place in that general collection of writings, 
where all those books were arranged which could not be placed 
with either of the other classes. This objection is summarily 
stated by Prof. Stuart (Critical History and Defence of the 
Old Testament Canon, p. 266,) in the following words: ‘The 
argument runs thus: ‘No reason can be assigned, except the 
lateness of the composition, why Daniel and the Chronicles 
should be placed among the Kethubim or Hagiography, since 
the first belongs to the class of the later prophets, and the 
second, like Samuel, Kings, etc., to the class of the former 
prophets. The fact, then, that Daniel and the Chronicles are 
joined with the Kethubim, shows that they were written after 
the second class of the scriptural books, viz. the Prophets, was 
fully defined and completed. Now, as this class comprises 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, so we have conclusive evi- 
dence that Daniel and Chronicles must have been composed, or 
at all events introduced into the canon, at a period subsequent 
to Nehemiah and Malachi, which was about 430—420, B. C.’” 

In reference to this objection, perhaps all that would be 
necessary for us would be to refer to the very full and satis- 
factory argument of Prof. Stuart on the Canon, in the work 
just named, § 9—18, pp. 214—298. A few remarks, however, 
on two or three points, seem to be demanded to show the 
results which have been reached by a careful investigation 
of the subject, and how entirely without foundation is the 
objection. 

A. The objection, then, takes for granted the following 
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things, which it is impossible now to prove: (1.) That the 
division of the books of the Old Testament found in the 
Talmud, and prevailing among the Jews in the time of Jerome, 
in which Daniel is placed in the third class, the Kethubim or 
Hagiography, is the ancient and original division; for, if this 
is not so, then Daniel may have seen placed among the 
prophets, and of course the objection would not then exist. 
There is the strongest reason to believe that this was not the 
arrangement that prevailed at an earlier period, but that it was 
made long after the time of Josephus. At any rate it cannot 
be proved to have been the original arrangement. (2.) It takes 
for granted that the main reason for inserting Daniel and the 
books of the Chronicles in the Hagiography, was the recent 
origin of these books, or the fact that they were composed 
after the second class—the prophets—was completed and 
collected together; for the whole weight of the objection rests 
on this. If any of these books in the Hagiography were in 
fact written at an earlier period than some in the second 
class—the Prophets—or if any other reason existed for 
referring them to the class of the Hagiography than the 
lateness of their composition, then the objection would have 
no force. But this difficulty of itself would be fatal to the 
objection, for there is every reason to suppose that the lateness 
of the composition was not the reason why these books were 
placed in the Hagiography, and that this was never supposed 
or implied by those who made the arrangement. For, not to 
speak of the Book of Job, which is found in that class, and 
which is probably one of the oldest compositions in the Bible, 
if not the very oldest, what shall we say of the Psalms, and the 
Book of Proverbs, and the Book of Ecclesiastes, and the Can- 
ticles, which are also found in that class? Assuredly it could 
not have been pretended that these writings belonged to the 
Maccabean age, and that they were inserted in the Hagio- 
graphy because they were supposed to have had a later origin 
than the Prophets; for, in all ages, the Jews have regarded 
the Book of Proverbs, the Book of Ecclesiastes, and the 
Canticles, as the genuine production of Solomon. Why then 
were they put into the Hagiography; for there the Psalms, 
and the Book of Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Solomon, have always been, in every triplex division of the 
books of the Old Testament, which has ever been made ? 
(3.) The objection takes for granted that the two classes, the 
Prophets and the Hagiography, have been fixed and uniform, 
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like the first—the Law—as to the number of books in each, ever 
since the division was made; that the same number of books, 
and the same arrangement, have been found which existed in 
the time of Josephus ; and that no causes have ever operated 
since to produce a change in the arrangement; for if this is 
not so it would be fatal to the objection. But this can never 
be shown to be true. Indeed, there is every reason to believe 
that the contrary is true, and hence the objection is without 
force. But, 

B. There are strong positive arguments to show that the fact 
that Daniel, in the later divisions of the Hebrew books, is placed 
in the list of the Hagiography or Kethubim, is no argument 
against the genuineness and authenticity of the book. 

(1.) There is every presumption that in the earliest arrange- 
ment of the books of the Old Testament, the book of Daniel, 
with several that now occupy the same place in the Talmudical 
arrangement, was ranked with the second class—the Prophets. 
This presumption is founded, mainly, on what is said of the di- 
vision of the books of the Old Testament by Josephus. It is 
true that he has not enumerated the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, but he has mentioned the division of the books in his time, 
and, of course, in earlier times, in such a way as to make it 
morally certain that Daniel was not in the third class, but in 
the second class—the Prophets. His account of this division 
(Against Apion, b. 1, § 8) is as follows: ‘ We have not a count- 
less number of books, discordant and arranged against each 
other, but only two and twenty books, containing the history of 
every age, which are justly accredited as divine [the old editions 
of Josephus read merely, ‘which are justly accredited’—s:a 
(divine) comes from Eusebius’ translation of Josephus, in Ecce. 
Hist. iii. 10]; and of these, five belong to Moses, which con- 
tain both the laws, and the history of the generations of men 
until his death. This period lacks but little of 3000 years. 
From the death of Moses, moreover, until the reign of Artaxer- 
xes, king of the Persians after Xerxes, the prophets who fol- 
lowed Moses have described the things which were done during 
the age of each one respectively, in thirteen books. The re- 
maining four contain hymns to God and rules of life for men. 
From the time of Artaxerxes, moreover, till our present period, 
all occurrences have been written down; but they are not re- 
garded as entitled to the like credit with those which precede 
them, because there was no certain succession of prophets. Fact 
has shown what confidence we place in our own writings. For 
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although so many ages have passed away, no one has dared to 
add to them, nor to take anything from them, nor to make 
alterations. In all Jews it is implanted, even from their birth, 
to regard them as being the instructions of God, and to abide 
steadfastly by them, and if it be necessary to die gladly for 
them.” Prof. Stuart’s translation, ut supra, pp. 430, 431. 
Now, in this extract from Josephus, stating the number and 
order of the sacred books in his time, it is nceessarily implied 
that the Book of Daniel was then included in the second part, 
or among the “ Prophets.” For (a) it is clear that it was not 
in the third division, or the Hagiography. Of that division 
Josephus says, “The remaining four contain hymns to God, 
and rules of life for men.” Now we are not able to determine 
with exact certainty, indeed, what these four books were, for 
Josephus has not mentioned their names, but we can determine 
with certainty that Daniel was not of the number, for his book 
does not come under the description of “hymns to God,” or 
“rules of life for men.”’ If we cannot, therefore, make out 
what these books were, the argument would be complete on that 
point; but although Josephus has not enumerated them, they 
can be made out with a good degree of probability. That the 
“hymns to God” would embrace the Psalms there can be no 
doubt; and there can be as little doubt that in the books con- 
taining the “‘rules of life for men,” the Proverbs would be 
included. The other books that would more properly come 
under this designation than any other, are Ecclesiastes and the 
Song of Solomon, (see the full evidence of this in Prof. Stuart, 
ut supra, pp. 256-264); at all events it is clear that Daniel 
would not be included in that number. (6) There is evidence, 
then, that Daniel was included at that time in the second divi- 
sion—that of the Prophets. Josephus says that that division 
comprised ‘thirteen books,” and that Daniel was included 
among them is evident from the rank which Josephus gives to 
him as one of the greatest of the prophets. Thus he says of 
him (Ant. b. x. ch. xi.,) “‘ He was so happy as to have strange 
revelations made to him, and those as to one of the greatest of 
the prophets; insomuch that while he was alive he had the 
esteem and applause both of kings and of the multitude; and 
now he is dead he retains a remembrance that will never fail. 
For the several books that he wrote and left behind him are 
still read by us till this time, and from them we believe that he 
conversed with God ; for he not only prophesied of future events, 
as did the other prophets, but he also determined the time of 
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their accomplishment. And while prophets used to foretell 
misfortunes, and on that account were disagreeable both to the 
kings and the multitude, Daniel was to them a prophet of good 
things, and this to such a degree, that, by the agreeable nature 
of his predictions, he procured the good-will of all men; and by 
the accomplishment of them he procured the belief of their truth, 
and the opinion of a sort of divinity for himself among the mul- 
titude. He also wrote and left behind what evinced the accu- 
racy, end undeniable veracity of his predictions.” From this 
it is clear that Josephus regarded Daniel as worthy to be ranked 
among the greatest of the prophets, and that he considered his 
writings as worthy to be classed with those of the other eminent 
prophets of his country. This is such language as would be 
used in speaking of any ancient prophet; and, as we have seen 
that the Book of Daniel could not have been of the number 
mentioned by him in the third class; ‘‘ those containing hymns 
to God and rules of life for men;” it follows that it must have 
been ranked by Josephus in the second division—that of the 
prophets. It does not seem easy to suppose that there could be 
clearer proof than this, short of direct affirmation. The proof 
that he regarded Daniel as belonging to this division of the 
books, is as clear as can be made out from his writings in favor 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, or Ezekiel. 

(2.) If Daniel had this rank in the time of Josephus, then it 
would follow that in the division of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, as referred to by the Saviour, (Luke xxiv. 44,) he must 
have had this rank also. There can be no doubt that Josephus 
expresses not his own private judgment in the matter, but the 
prevailing opinion of his countrymen on the subject. Josephus 
was born, A. D., 37, and consequently he must have uttered 
what was the general sentiment in the time of the Saviour and 
the apostles; for it cannot be supposed that any change had 
occurred in that short time among the Jews, by which Daniel 
had been transferred from the third division to the second. If 
any change had occurred in the arrangements of the books, it 
would have been, for reasons which are obvious, just the reverse ; 
since the predictions of Daniel were at this time much relied 
on by Christians, in their arguments against the Jews, to prove 
that Jesus was the Messiah. We may regard it as morally cer- 
tain, therefore, that in the time of the Saviour, Daniel was 
ranked among the prophets. It may be added here, also, that if 
Daniel had this rank in the estimation of Josephus, it may be pre- 
sumed that he had the same rank when the division of the sacred 
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books is referred to in the only other two instances among the 
Jews, previous to the composition of the Talmud. In both these 
cases there is mention of the triplex division ; in neither are the 
names of the books recorded. One occurs in the “ Prologue of 
the Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach,” in the Apocrypha. 
This prologue was probably written about 130 B. C.; the book 
itself probably about 180 B. C. In this Prologue the writer 
mentions the divisions of the sacred books three times in this 
manner: “ Since so many and important things have been 
imparted to us by the Law, the Prophets, and other [works] of 
the like kind which have followed, for which one must needs 
praise Israel on account of learning and wisdom ; and inasmuch 
as not only those who read ought to be well-informed, but those 
who are devoted to learning, should be able to profit, both in 
the way of speaking and writing, such as are foreigners, my 
grandfather, Jesus, having devoted himself very much to the 
reading of the Law, the Prophets, and the other books of his 
country, and having acquired a great degree of experience in 
these things, was himself led on to compose something pertain- 
ing to instruction and wisdom, so that those desirous of learning, 
being in possession of these things, might grow much more by 
a life conformed to the law. Ye are invited, therefore, with 
good will, and strict attention, to make the perusal, and to take 
notice whenever we may seera to lack ability, in respect to any 
of the words which we have labored to translate. Not only so, 
but the Law itself, and the Prophets, and the remaining books, 
exhibit no small diversity among themselves as to the modes of 
expression.” 

The other reference of the same kind occurs in Philo Judeeus. 
He flourished about A. D. 40, and in praising a contemplative 
life, and in giving examples of it, he comes at last to the The- 
rapeutee, or Essenes, and in speaking of their devotional prac- 
tices, he uses this language: ‘In every house is a sanctuary, 
which is called sacred place or monastery in which, being alone, 
they perform the mysteries of a holy life; introducing nothing 
into it, neither drink, nor bread-corn, nor any of the other 
things which are necessary for the wants of the body, but the 
Laws and oracles predicted by the prophets, and Hymns and 
other writings, by which knowledge and piety are increased and 
perfected.”” There can be no reasonable doubt that precisely 
the same division of the books of the Old Testament is referred 
to in each of these cases, which is mentioned by Josephus. If 
so, then Daniel was at that time reckoned among the Prophets. 
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(3.) He certainly had this rank among the early Christians, 
alike in their estimation of him, and in the order of the sacred 
books. It happens, that although Josephus, the son of Sirach, 
and Philo have given no list of the names and order of the 
sacred books, yet the early Christians have, and from these 
lists it is easy to ascertain the rank which they assigned to 
Daniel. ‘“‘ Melito places Daniel among the Prophets, and before 
Ezekiel. The same does Origen. The Council of Laodicea 
places Daniel next after Ezekiel, and, of course, among the 
Prophets. The same do the Canones Apostol., Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Gregory Nazianzen, Athanasius, Synopsis Scripturee in 
Athan. The Council of Hippo, like Melito and Origen, place 
it before Ezekiel, as also does Hilary; and Rufinus places it 
next after Ezekiel. Jerome alone, in giving an account of the 
Rabbinical usage in his day, puts Daniel among the Hagiogra- 
phy ; and after it he puts Chronicles, Ezra, (with Nehemiah) and 
Esther.” Prof. Stuart, ut supra, p. 284.* The Talmud thus 
stands alone, with the exception of Jerome, in placing Daniel 
among the books constituting the Hagiography ; and Jerome, in 
doing this, merely gives an account of what was customary in 
his time among the Jewish Rabbins, without expressing any 
opinion of his own on the subject. These testimonies are 
sufficient to show that Daniel was never placed in the division 
composing the Hagiography, so far as can be proved by the 
Son of Sirach, by Philo, by Josephus, by the Jews in the time 
of the Saviour, or by the Christian writers of the first four cen- 
turies ; and, of course, until it can be demonstrated that he was 
thus classified, this objection must fall to the ground. But, 

(4.) The fact that Daniel occupied this place in the divisions 
made of the books by the later Jews, can be accounted for in a 
way perfectly consistent with the supposition that he wrote at 
the time when the book is commonly believed to have been 
composed. For, 

(a) The reason which they themselves give for this arrange- 
ment is, not that his writings were of later date, but some fan- 
ciful view which they had about the degrees of inspiration of 
the prophets. They say that the Books of Moses take the 
precedence above all others, because God spake with him 
mouth to mouth; that the prophets who came after him, 
whether sleeping or waking when they received revelations, 


* The lists of the books, as given by these writers and councils, may be seen at 
length in Prof. Stuart, ut supra, Appendix, pp. 431-452. 
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were deprived of all the use of their senses, and were spoken to 
by a voice, or saw prophetic visions in ecstasy ; and that the 
third and lowest class of writers were those who, preserving the 
use of their senses, spake like other men, and yet in such a way 
that, although not favored with dreams or visions in ecstasy, they 
still perceived a divine influence resting upon them, at whose 
suggestion they spake or wrote what they made public. For 
the proof of this, see Prof. Stuart, ut supra, p. 269. Agree- 
ably to this fanciful opinion, they made the arrangements of 
the sacred books which is found in the Talmud, and on this 
principle they placed Daniel in the list of the Hagiography. 
But assuredly this fanciful opinion, and the mistake of the Jews 
consequent on it, can be no reason for supposing that the Book 
of Daniel was written in the time of the Maccabees; and espe- 
cially as they who made this arrangement never pretended this, 
and never could have made the arrangement on this ground. 
And, 

(5) There is great reason for supposing, after all, that Daniel 
was not assigned to the place which he has in the Talmudic 
divisions of the sacred books, on the ground that he was 
properly classed there, even on their arbitrary and fanciful 
opinion as to the degrees of inspiration among the prophets, 
but because, in the disputes between Christians and Jews about 
the Messiah, in the first three and a half centuries, the Jews 
felt themselves to be so pressed by the prediction in Dan. ix. 
respecting the seventy weeks, that they sought to give the book 
a lower place than it had occupied before, and thus to remove 
it somewhat from an association with the other prophets, and 
to diminish the force of the argument in proof that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Christ. 

(5.) To all this it may be added, that it would have been 
impossible to have foisted a book into the canon that was com- 
posed in the time of the Maccabees, and that was not regarded 
as of divine inspiration. We have, as above, the express testi- 
mony of Josephus, that for some four hundred years before his 
time, they had no prophets who wrote inspired books, or who 
could be regarded as sacred writers. The canon, according to 
him, was closed at the time of Artaxerxes, and afterward they 
had books in which “all occurrences were written down, but 
these were not regarded as of like credit with those that pre- 
ceded them, because there was no certain succession of pro- 
phets.” That is, the canon of inspized books was then closed, 
in the apprehension of the Jews, or they had a definite number 
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which they regarded as of divine origin, and as distinguished 
from all others. 

Now, supposing this to have been, as no doubt it was, a pre- 
vailing opinion among the Jews, it would have been impossible 
to have foisted in a book written in the time of the Maccabees— 
or after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, as the objection sup- 
poses the Book of Daniel to have been—in such a way that it 
would be regarded as entitled to a place among the sacred 
writings. If this book was written at that time, 1t must have 
been known that it was not the genuine production of the 
Daniel of the captivity, and by whom could it be introduced 
into,the canon? On what pretence could it be done? What 
claim could have been urged for a spurious book of this kind to 
a place by the side of Isaiah and Ezekiel? It is well known 
that the Hebrews have been, in all ages, most careful of their 
sacred books; that they have transcribed them with the 
greatest possible attention; that they have counted the words 
and the letters; that they have marked and preserved every 
variety, irregularity, and anomaly, even every unusual shape 
and position of a letter in the manuscript ; and it may be asked 
with emphasis, in what way it would be possible to introduce a 
book which was known and admitted to be spurious—a book 
falsely ascribed to one who was said to have lived long before— 
among those which they regarded as of divine origin, and whose 
purity they guarded with so much care? Scarcely any greater 
literary absurdity can be imagined than this. 

VII. A seventh objection which has been urged to the 
genuineness of the Book of Daniel, is derived from the silence 
of the Son of Sirach in regard to it. This objection is urged 
by De Wette, Bleek, Eichhorn, Kirms, and Bretschneider, and 
is substantially this:—that in the Book of Ecclesiasticus (ch. 
xlix.), the author of that book, Jesus, the Son of Sirach, under- 
takes to give a list of the personages in the Jewish history who 
had been eminent for virtue, piety, and patriotism; and that 
the circumstances of the case are such that it is to be presumed 
that if he had known anything of Daniel and his writings, he 
would have been mentioned among them. Thus he mentions 
David, Hezekiah, Josiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Twelve Pro- 
phets, Zorobabel, "Jesus the son of Josedec, Nehemiah, Enoch, 
Joseph, Shem, Seth, and Adam. The particular point, how- 
ever, of the objection seems to be, that he mentions men who 
were eminent in securing the return of the Hebrews to their 
own country, as Nehemiah and Zorobabel, and that if Daniel 
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had lived then in Babylon, and had had the important agency 
in effecting the return of the captives which is ascribed to him 
in this book, or had had the influence at the court of Persia 
attributed to him, it is unaccountable that his name was not 
mentioned. 

To this objection we may reply: (1.) That the argumentum 
a silentio is admitted not to be a conclusive kind of reasoning. 
So long as there may have been other reasons why the name 
was omitted in such a list, it is unfair and inconclusive to infer 
that he had not then an existence, or that there was no such 
man. It is necessary, in order that this reasoning should have 
any force, to show that this is the only cause which could have 
led to this omission, or that this alone could account for it. 
But it is easy to conceive that there may have been many 
reasons why the name was omitted in this rapid enumeration, 
consistently with the belief that Daniel then lived in Babylon, 
and that he occupied the position, and rendered the services, 
which it may be supposed from the account in this book, he 
would render. In such a rapid enumeration it cannot be sup- 
posed that the writer mentioned all the eminent men among 
the Hebrews, and therefore it is in no way remarkable that the 
name of Daniel should have been omitted. This is conceded 
even by Kirms. See his work, Commentatio Historico-Critica, 
&e., p. 9. (2.) The objection, if of any value, would prove 
that no such person as Daniel existed at that time, or even at 
any time previous to the age of the Son of Sirach; for he did 
not mention these persons as authors of books, but as eminent 
persons—as distinguished not by their writings, but by their 
lives. But the existence-of Daniel, as a historical personage, 
is as clear as that of any of the eminent men mentioned in the 
Jewish history, and is even conceded by the objectors them- 
selves. See § 1 of this Introduction. (3.) As a matter of fact, 
the Son of Sirach has omitted the names of others whom he 
would be at least as likely to refer to as the name of Daniel. 
He has wholly omitted the name of Ezra. Would not his 
agency be as likely to occur to such a writer as that of Daniel ? 
He has omitted the names of Mordecai and Esther—personages 
whose agency would be as likely to be remembered in such a 
connection as that of Daniel. He has omitted also the whole 
of the Minor Prophets; for the passage in ch. xlix. 10, which 
in the common version makes mention of them, is shown by 
Bretschneider (in loc.) to be clearly spurious, it having been 
copied verbatim from ch. xlvi. 12, with merely the substitution 
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of the words “the twelve prophets” for the word “their.” 
See Prof. Stuart, Com. p. 463. How can such an omission be 
accounted for if the objection derived from the omission of the 
name of Daniel has any force? And if the mere silence of the 
Son of Sirach be allowed to be an argument against the exis- 
tence of prominent persons in the Jewish history, and the 
genuineness of the books which they wrote, who will determine 
the limit to which the objection will go? How small a portion 
of the patriarchs and prophets; how small a portion of the 
writings of the Old Testament, would be spared! And, after 
all, why should so much weight be allowed to the mere silence 
of the Son of Sirach—an author comparatively unknown—as 
to set aside the positive testimony of all antiquity, and change 
the faith of the world? 
[ Zo be Coneluded. | 





ARTICLE IV. 


1. Scripture and Geology, by John Pye Smith, D. D., from fourth London 
edition. R, E. Peterson, Philadelphia, 1850. 


2. Preadamite Earth, by John Harris, D. D. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Boston, 1850. 


3. Bible and Geology Consistent, by James Murphy, D. D. Carter & 
Brothers, New York, 1850. 


4, Foot-Prints of the Creator, by Hugh Miller. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Boston, 1850. 


5. Old Red Sandstone, by Hugh Miller. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Bos- 
ton, 1851. 


6. First Impressions of England and its People, by Hugh Miller. Gould 
& Lincoln, Boston, 1851. 


7. Course of Creation, by John Anderson, D, D. W. H. Moore, Cincin- 
nati, 1851. 


8, Principles of Geology Explained, by Rev, David King, LL. D. 
Carter & Brothers, New York, 1851. 


9. Religion of Geology, and its Connected Sciences, by Edward Hitch- 
cock, D. D., LL. D. Phillips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, 1851. 


10. Epoch of Creation, by Eleazer Lord, with an Introduction by R. 
W. Dickinson, D. D. New York, Charles Scribner, 1851. 


« There cannot be two truths in contradiction to one another ; 
and a man must have a mind fitted neither for scientific, nor for 
religious truth, whose religion can be disturbed by Geology ; or 
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whose Geology can be distorted from its character of an induc- 
tive science, by a determination to accommodate its results to 
preconceived interpretations of the Mosaic cosmogony.”—WSir 
John Herschell. 

“The meaning which any generation puts upon the phrases 
of Scripture, depends, more than is at first sight supposed, upon 
the received philosophy of the time. Hence, when men imagine 
they are contending for Revelation, they are, in fact, contending 
for their own interpretation of Revelation, unconsciously adapted 
to what they believe to be rationally probable.” — Whewell on 
Inductive Sciences. 

Reverence for Revelation is one thing ; reverence for tradi- 
tion is another. More than once has an oral law of interpre- 
tation overruled and made void the law written. 

As an inspired volume, the Bible is an infallible teacher on 
all subjects which it professes to teach, or was divinely 
intended to teach. On the subject of Theology, Morals, 
and the Way of Salvation, it comes to us as an infallible 
directory ; and whatever be its mode of teaching, the lesson 
intended to be taught is everlasting truth. But it does 
not come to us as a Revelation of quite every thing under. 
the heavens, and above the heavens, and under the earth. It 
does not. profess to be a divine communication of the most per- 
fect system of grammar, or of rhetoric, or of metaphysics, or 
of geography, or meteorology, or chemistry, or botany, or 
physiology, or astronomy, or geology, or of any earthly science 
whatever. Excellent and admirable as the record is on all 
these points, it was evidently no part of the object of Divine 
Revelation, to anticipate future inventions or discoveries in 
philosophy and science; and men who go to it for an inspired 
system of astronomy or geology, might as well go to it for a 
heaven-contrived system of architecture, or agriculture, or na- 
vigation ; might as well look in the Pentateuch for the telescope, 
and the steamboat. 

The Bible is constructed on a plan of its own, and that ‘is 
not the plan of modern seience. Even Theology is not taught 
scientifically, as our system-makers teach it now, but in parts, 
as men could receive it, and in ways adapted to the capacities 
of the age in which any part of it was delivered. In commu- 
nicating religious truth, the Most High God used the vehicles 
of the age. As the prophets, in their travels did not hurry 
along five hundred miles a day, in cars and steamers, but in a 
more humble way, with their pilgrim’s scrip and staff, or on the ? 
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camel’s back; so in their communications, they used, (or the 
Lord used by them) the language, the grammar, the rhetoric, 
the symbols, the idioms, the ideas and the philosophy of the 
times. In referring to the earth, or to the heavens, for an 
illustration of divine truth, they spake of these as their hearers 
conceived of them; of the one as a great plain, and the other 
as a firm arch, in which the sun, moon and stars were set, and 
with which it made a revolution daily, round the habitation of 
man. 

Strictly speaking, the Bible does not teach, nor intend to 
teach that the earth is a plain, or the heavens an arch supported 
on pillars, any more than our Almanacs intend to teach as 
scientific truth, that the sun rises and sets; stands still at the 
solstice, or turns about at the tropics; they speak of things, not 
as they are in reality, but in appearance, and as they would be 
described in popular language, and to the unscientific mind. If 
the prophets had occasion to allude to the earth, the heavens, 
the sun, moon, or stars, to plants, or animals, they used these 
as they did the other words of the vernacular tongue, in the 
sense affixed to these parts of nature, by the people. 

While the Bible never teaches falsehood, it does not profess 
to teach all the truth, on all subjects. Even on the subject of 
religion, it did not profess to teach all truth in the Old Testa- 
ment ; nor to reveal the whole plan before Messiah came. It 
was enough, if in that infant state of the Church, the elements 
of truth were taught. If the earth was spoken of as a plain, 
and the heavens as a high arch, so God himself was spoken of 
as having eyes, and hands, and mouth, and all the parts of a 
human body. Has He these parts? Not at all. Does the 
Bible then teach falsehood? Never. For it does not intend to 
teach that he has them; but uses these terms as the best vehi- 
cles to convey ideas of His attributes. 

While, therefore, we look to the Bible for moral truth, and 
for it alone, we cam never be deceived ; we rest upon the Rock 
of Ages. But the moment we go to this blessed book, expect- 
ing to find an inspired system of botany, meteorology, chem- 
istry, astronomy or geology, we go without being sent; and 
expose ourselves to needless trouble, and to be driven again and 
again from what we falsely regard as a divine entrenchment ; 
and when we fall, we imagine the Bible is falling with us! 

The Bible has never yet suffered from the discoveries of 
science, and it is of the essence of absurdity, the most gratui- 
tous of all cowardice, to suppose it ever will. When geology, 
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and its principles, come to be generally understood and believed, 
it will be found, that geology interferes no more with the 
genuine teachings of the word of God, than astronomy has done; 
and that our views of God, and his government, of time and 
eternity, will be as much enlarged by this science, as our views 
of the universe and of immensity, have been by astronomy. It 
will give us conceptions of time, correspondent with our present 
conceptions of space. 

On this subject, as on all others, facts are stubborn things. 
The finest theories are rent before them as cobwebs before 
cannon balls. The prejudices of many Christians against 
geology, must be surrendered. Without yielding, in the least 
degree, the proper inspiration of the Scriptures, the old and 
popular interpretation of the opening chapter of the book of 
Genesis, must be relinquished. The idea that the earth is but 
six thousand years old; that the heavenly luminaries and the 
material universe, are less than one literal week older than man ; 
that after some seven thousand years, the earth and the starry 
firmament “shall dissolve, and like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
leave not a rack behind ;” (all which were a regular part of the 
orthodox creed, one hundred years ago,) must, of necessity, be 
renounced, and share the fate of the astronomical notions held 
as a part of the Bible, three hundred years ago. 

The Papists, generall; have the whole credit of opposition 
to the discoveries of the telescope. But Protestantism partook 
not less than Popery, in the deep rooted prejudice, as may be 
seen in Luther, Turretin, Voetius, Heidegger, and in most of 
the commentaries and systems of theology, of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

But science triumphed over tradition; and the belief of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, so far from being weakened, is 
now more firmly intrenched in the public mind than ever. 

The sooner the Church gives a candid hearing to geology, the 
better for the cause of truth, and the more honorable for the 
ministry and for religion. So exceedingly strong is the prejudice 
in the minds of some of our theologians, that they will not even 
listen to an argument, against the ancient creed. Not many 
months ago, a venerable divine of our acquaintance, a doctor 
of divinity withal, declared in a somewhat public discussion, 
that he had “no more respect for geologists than he had for 
his old shoes.” And another doctor, of equal prominence ‘in 
the church, in an equally public manner, put the “revelations 
of geology,” on a par with the mesmeric “ revelations of A. J. 
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Davis!!” And such superficial views, though now in a great 
measure banished, are still too common for the honor of the 
Church. Now nothing is gained by such obstinate blindness to 
unequivocal facts, but the contempt of men of science, extended 
too often beyond the teacher to Christianity itself; while it 
causes grief and shame in those of their Christian hearers, who, 
like Kepler’s doubter, have ‘looked through the telescope” and 
seen the facts. 

If in the whole field of Natural science, there be any truths 
capable of unequivocal demonstration, the great truths of geol- 
ogy must come in this category. 

If Mr. Eleazer Lord lives twenty years, or even ten, and does 
not shut both eyes and ears, he will alter his ‘‘ Epoch of Crea- 
tion,” and regret the words he has written, doubtless from the 
purest motives, but with the most blind and misguided zeal; and 
Dr. Dickinson will take back all his sneers and scorn, and feel 
that his bow was bent and his precious shafts shot in vain. 

The doctor of divinity who, twenty years hence, shall oppose 
geology, will be marked as suc generis, i. e. as a specimen of an 
‘extinct genus,’ and be treasured as a fossil memorial of a 
buried age. 


Doctrines of Geology. 


There should be no longer any hesitation in admitting the 
following among other truths, as beyond all peradventure, for- 
ever established by the discoveries in geology. And unless we 
would kindle a war between Science and the Bible, in which 
Science will most certainly triumph, every wise man will allow 
these truths, which every age will more and more demonstrate, 
to have their proper influence in future interpretations of the 
word of God. 

1. That the Earth, instead of originating six thousand years 
ago, has existed through an indefinite period, safely expressed 
by millions of ages. 

2. That Creation, taken in the largest sense, instead of 
being accomplished in one of our weeks, was a gradual work 
through countless ages. That the creation of the first vege- 
tables and animals, preceded by an immeasurable period, the 
creation of the existing races of animals and man. That the 
earliest races of animals and vegetables, after subsisting for ages, 
perished. That new races were from time to time created, and 
after subsisting for long periods, in their turn perished; and 
that this creation, destruction, and succession, were repeated 
many times before the earth became the habitation of man. 
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3. That Death was in the world, (as implied in the foregoing 
statement,) and made awful ravages in the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, ages before man was placed in Paradise. (Of 
course, the “death” threatened, Gen. ii. 17, must have referred 
exclusively to man; and why not ?) 

4. That the Deluge of Noah, affected only superficially the 
crust of the earth; and though the greatest catastrophe since 
the creation of man, had been preceded by other and still 
greater convulsions, of both sea and land. Countries have sunk 
beneath the waves, and emerged again, in some cases, many 
times. Continents and oceans have changed places more than 
once or twice; and our highest mountains have been for ages, 
under the briny wave. 

Without crowding our pages with further instances, these 
may serve as a specimen of the sublime and momentous truths 
revealed by Geology: truths derived not, as many suppose, 
from hasty speculation, but from the evidence of the senses, 
the severest logic of science, and the most abundant and labori- 
ous inductions and observations, of some of the best minds with 
which our world was ever honored and blessed. 

Though new discoveries are annually made in the geological, 
as in the astronomical or chemical field, its great leading prin- 
ciples are as settled as those of any other of the inductive 
sciences. Indeed the other sciences have been applied to it, 
and give it the fullest confirmation. 

Whoever wishes particular details of the facts of Geology, 
can find them in scores of works published within the last 
twenty years. The list at the head of this article, is only of a 
few of those published, or republished, in 1850, or 1851. 

The work of Pye Smith, has been for some ten years before 
the public, and has had immense influence in England, and in 
this country, in removing prejudices from Christian minds. 
The fourth edition is much enlarged, and the appendix contains 
rich stores of all that a common inquirer would wish to know. 
A summary of the proofs of the Antiquity of the Earth, may 
be seen in the notes A. & E., in former editions, and F. in this. 

The name of President Hitchcock, stands as high in Europe, 
as in the United States, for both scientific and practical know- 
ledge of this great subject. His “ Religion of Geology,” is 
only the last of a series of publications, all showing that his 
love for the Bible, is as strong as his love for geological dis- 
covery; and indeed, the grand object of these fourteen Lec- 
tures, is to show how Geology aids Revelation (as Astronomy 
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had done before,) in enlarging our ideas of the Works and 
Providence, and everlasting Plan, of Infinite Benevolence. 
His lectures being free from technicalities, are the better 
adapted to universal circulation. 

Murphy’s Geology is rather a superficial work, and yet good 
as far as it goes. 

The best treatise for one who wants a bird’s eye view of the 
results of geological inquiry, scientifically stated, and of the 
bearing of the whole on the interpretation of the Bible, is that 
of Dr. King, of Glasgow. The work is brief, but full enough, 
if he who reads will understand. 

“The Course of Creation,” by Dr. Anderson, of Scotland, 
is the latest of these books, and was written to make Geology a 
matter of amusement, rather than of labor. . It is a professed 
“walk,” from the Grampian Hills, through England, and across 
France, to the Alps, in which, with little use of his spade in 
digging into the bowels of the earth, he sees the outcroppings 
of almost all the various strata yet known. 

With a little excess in prettiness of style, and a spice of 
affectation here and there, it presents, on the whole, the ele- 
ments of the science in a shape admirably adapted to interest 
and instruct the inquiring mind. 

Miller’s “Foot Prints of the Creator,’ “Old Red Sand- 
stone,” and “ First Impressions of England,” have already re- 
ceived the highest plaudits of the press. His works are on the 
“ex pede Herculem” system. From a single “Star Scale” 
found in the Old Red Sandstone, as his text, he builds up a 
system of truth, to overshadow and eclipse forever the scheme of 
the ‘ Vestiges of Creation.” 

The style of his first works, is not to be compared in beauty 
and power, with the last efforts of his pen. The “ Foot Prints,” 
and ‘ First Impressions of England,” are in the best manner 
of the author of “Saturday Evening,” and the ‘ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm.” 

Harris, in his “ Preadamite Earth,” taking the facts of 
Geology as proved, uses them to unfold, in a sublime manner, 
the eternal plan of the Creator ; first to glorify his power in the 
origination of inorganic matter; then to glorfy his wisdom in 
the vegetable and organic world ; then his goodness in the crea- 
tion of the animal and sensitive races, in their order, from the 
lowest up to man. Full of food for thought, it is too pro- 
foundly metaphysical, to be read with carelessness, or in any 
way, after dinner. 
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Summary of Argument. 


The great reigning Truth in this science, which, like Mont 
Blanc, towers above all others, and on which all the others lean, 
is the immense antiquity of the earth. If asked to give a 
summary of the evidence, which, after no light struggles, has 
satisfied our own mind, we should perhaps present that which 
has satisfied many others. 

It is a principle in philosophy, that when all things are as if 
an hypothesis were true, that hypothesis is true, or, is no longer 
a mere hypothesis, but a truth, a fact. 

We have no other proof of the Law of Gravitation, but that 
all things are, as if such a law existed; we, therefore infer, 
that it does exist. It explains all the phenomena, and nothing 
else will. 

So with Newton’s theory of the Tides, as occasioned by the 
attraction of thé sun and moon. All things are as if the theory 
was true, and therefore we receive it as true. 

Now all things in nature and in science are, as if the Geolo- 
gical Hypothesis was true. 

1. The Rocks which compose the crust of the earth, for eight 
or ten miles in depth, are as if the lowest had been formed, 
countless ages before the last. If the crust of the earth were 
one solid, uniform rock of granite, we could not prove that it 
was not created at once. But when we find it consisting of 
hundreds, not to say thousands, of beds or layers of rocks, of 
different kinds, color, texture, composition ; when we find them 
laid as if the lower had been formed before the higher, and the 
higher more or less out of the lower, with some new elements 
added ; when we find that all the rocks above the primary, are 
as if formed by sediment in water, sometimes salt, sometimes 
fresh ; find that the primary rocks are as if often broken up by 
internal fires, before the secondary were deposited upon them, 
and the secondary again broken up by similar disturbances be- 
neath, before the tertiary were deposited in horizontal layers 
upon them; when we find that each rock in succession is, as if 
it had been formed slowly and gradually in a long course of 
ages, on what was then the surface of the earth, or the bottom 
of the sea; and when we find the same fixed order of forma- 
tions, with the same general phenomena in Europe and Asia, 
in Africa and America, with nothing in nature or science to 
contradict the theory, why should it not be received as true ? 

A folio volume could hardly convey to the uninitiated reader 
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a tythe of the evidence which Geology presents, of the incaleu- 
lable age of this world. 

If we use the numbers from 1 to 40,‘to represent the differ- 
ent strata, or groups of strata, from the granite upward, per- 
mitting the numbers from 1 to 10, to represent the three or 
four miles of the Primary and Transition series, up to the old 
Red Sandstone, the lowest of the secondary series; the num- 
bers from 10 to 380, to represent the various intermediate 
groups, up to the Chalk, the highest of the secondary series ; 
the numbers from 31 to 37, to represent the tertiary series ; 
and from 38 to 40, to represent the diluvium and alluvium, or 
Lo ia strata, the argument will be more easily under- 
stood.* 

Now things are as if the Granite, (No. 1,) had been once the 
surface of the earth. Things are as if numbers 2, 3, 4, &c., the 
Gneiss, Mica Schist, and Slates, of the Cumbrian and Cambrian 
systems, had been formed out of fragments of No. 1, differently 
blended, and some of them metamorphosed by fire. No. 10, or 
the Old Red Sandstone, wherever found over the earth, has 
always the same relative position, and is as if formed after the 
whole series of rocks just named, and that series, it must not 
be forgotten, is “three or four miles thick.” 

The secondary series, designated by the numbers from 10 to 
30, is some six miles in thickness, and includes the Mountain 
Limestone, the Coal formation, the New Red Sandstone, the 
Lias, Oolite, up to the Chalk. These occur also in the same re- 
lative order, in Europe and America, and over the globe. That 
is, whatever numbers are missing, you never find number 30 
under 25, or 20 under 10. If you call the coal formation 15, 
you will never find it under 14, or any of the inferior numbers. 
If the Old Red Sandstone, (No. 10,) for instance, is on the 
surface, no man need dig through it for coal. He might as 
well dig through granite. 

Here then is a regular order of strata. None of the second- 
ary are ever found in a natural position, below the primary ; 
nor of the tertiary below the secondary. 

Above the Chalk, we come to the Tertiary series ; and as we 
ascend through the Eocene, Miocene and Pliocene formations, 
or groups, we find no trace of man, nor of his works. No one 
of these deposits below 37, we might say 39, has been made since 
the creation of man. No remains of man, or of any of the pre- 

* The later and more scientific classification into the Cumbrian, Cambrian, Silu- 


vian, Devonian, &c., series, is not so well adapted to our argument, as the older 
and more simple classification. 
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sent race of animals or vegetables, has been found lower than 
No. 40, the most superficial stratum of the earth’s crust. 

Objection—“‘ How have these ten miles of crust been ex- 
amined ? Who has dug so deep into the bowels of the earth, 
and ascertained the order and the deposits to be the same in 
Europe, Asia and Africa?” 

Very little “digging,” has been necessary. The Most High 
God, after laying these strata in their order horizontally, has 
by internal fires, again and again, broken up the whole crust, 
and turned up the strata edgewise, so that without very long 
travel, or very much research, you may see all the strata as 
reposing one upon another, “cropping out.’”’ As before hinted, 
Dr. Anderson, in his “Course of Creation,” says that in his 
“‘walk”’ from the Grampians to the Alps, he finds a, revelation 
of almost the whole series. In the Alps themselves, you may 
take in at one view several miles of the exposed crust. And so 
in other high mountains in all other parts of the earth. Where- 
ever Granite shows itself at the top, the whole series above the 
Granite has been disturbed. Just as if the thick ice of a pond 
should be broken up by a granite wedge-like rock rising from 
beneath till the rock appeared above the ice; you would see the 
whole thickness of the ice on either side. In travelling by 
rail road, from London to Birmingham, you travel downwards 
through a mile and a quarter of the earth’s crust.* The fos- 
siliferous rocks in Pennsylvania, below the top of the coal mea- 
sures, are more than 40,000 feet, or seven and a half miles in 
thickness. 

If to the stratified, you add the unstratified rocks, you may 
penetrate to more than double the depth. In New England, 
in passing by rail road from Westfield to Pittsfield, you pass 
through not less than twenty miles of the thickness of the pri- 
mary rocks.{ And there are countries, in the opinion of some 
geologists, where you can examine more than sixty miles of the 
earth’s crust.§ 

So wide of the mark is the common idea, that you can ex- 
amine the earth’s crust, no farther than you can “ dig’’ into it. 
The fact is, the earth itself exposes its crust, so that he who 
runs (in a rail-car) may read. 

But it is objected, ‘“‘ Might not the earth’s crust, with all its 


* Miller. + Professor Rogers. Geology of Pennsylvania. 
+ Hitchcock’s Elementary Geology, page 69. 
§ Lyell’s Principles of Geology, Vol. I., p. 457. 
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layers, have been created at once, in a moment of time?” No; 
the slightest glance at the nature, extent and situation of the 
various fractures, (if there were nothing else), will demonstrate 
the impossibility of a simultaneous creation. If the whole crust 
had been formed at once, the internal fires which fractured the 
under-layers, would necessarily have fractured the higher. As 
in the pond of ice before supposed, the upheaving rocks could 
not have broken the under, without, at the same time, breaking 
the upper surface also. The transition rocks, for instance, 
could not have been lifted, without lifting the secondary; nor 
could the secondary have been lifted, without lifting the tertiary 
and the whole crust, at the same angle. 

But the fact is, the lower strata were often lifted and broken, 
and yet the stratum immediately above, is horizontal and un- 
broken, as if deposited after the fracture. No. 10, has been 
lifted up, and No. 16 is laid horizontally on its edges, as if de- 
posited afterwards ; and again, No. 15 is tilted up, and No. 20 
has settled quietly and peaceably on a level over it, and so on; 
all things are, as if seasons of convulsion had been followed by 
seasons of rest ; seasons of upheaving, by seasons of subsidence ; 
seasons of paroxysm, by seasons of repose; and this, times al- 
most without number. 

The impossibility of all the rocks having been formed at 
once, will be made still more clear, when we come, under the 
head of Mineralogy, to consider more particularly the composi- 
tion and texture, and self-evident origin of these rocks. 

At present, we must content ourselves with the remark, that 
all these various strata are, as we would expect them to be, if 
formed gradually, by the ordinary laws of nature, acting some- 
times slowly, sometimes violently, through countless ages ; the 
lower preceding the higher ; and the higher formed more or less 
out of the lower. 

2. The fossils of the Vegetable world are, as if there had been 
successive creations, age after age, often at long intervals, of 
different species and genera. 

The Transition rocks are, as if few or no vegetables had then 
existed; or, as if the fossils had been consumed by fire. 

The Secondary are full of Vegetable fossils; some strata, as 
the Coal measures, composed altogether of vegetable matter ; as 
if the earth, under a tropical, or hyper-tropical climate, had 
been covered for ages with a dense vegetation, ultimately over- 
whelmed, compressed, solidified and indurated into this useful 
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mineral. How could this have been, if that stratum had not 
been at the time, the surface of the earth ? 

As you ascend the series, you find species and genera of 
vegetables, after subsisting through many generations, dying 
out ; and entirely new species and genera, after a time, coming 
in their place, to subsist also for a series of generations, and 
then disappear, in like manner, to give place to ari entirely new 
set of successors. ; 

The indications are as if, by a change of climate, or by some 
awful convulsion of sea and land, the vegetables of one period 
had been almost entirely destroyed, to give place, after a sea- 
son, to an entirely new creation, adapted to the altered circum- 
stances. 

Geologists think they can trace at least four or five, and 
some think as many as ten or twelve of these “‘ Epochs of Crea- 
tion ;’’ as, for instance, after the Silurian, after the Mountain 
Limestone, after the Oolite, after the Chalk formations, and 
after the Tertiary series. As a general rule, the Flora of each 
period is an advance on the previous period; i. e., approaches 
nearer to the vegetables and plants of the present period. 

Professor Agassiz, in a lecture on the trees of America, 
speaking of the family of the Rose, which includes among its 
varieties, not only many of the most beautiful flowers, but also 
the richest fruits, such as the apple, pear, peach, plum, apri- 
cot, cherry, strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, &c., states this 
remarkable fact, that ‘no fossils or plants belonging to this 
family have ever been discovered by geologists!’ This he re- 
gards as conclusive evidence that the introduction of this family 
of plants upon the earth, was “coeval with, or subsequent to 
the creation of man, for whose comfort and happiness they 
seem especially designed.” 

Now, if as anti-geologists suppose, the deluge of Noah, or any 
other deluge since Adam, has disturbed the crust of the earth 
and made deposits some eight or ten miles deep, how happens 
it that none of the existing vegetables have found their way to 
one five hundredth part of that depth? How is it that you 
find no fossils of existing vegetables deeper than the alluvium, 
or within one or two hundred feet of the earth’s surface; and 
not a single species or genus of vegetables now existing, below 
the Tertiary series? 

The vegetable fossils, therefore, are as if the geological hypo- 
thesis of the antiquity and slow formation of the crust of the 
earth were true. ‘Therefore, we conclude it is true. 
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3. The Animal deposits in the bowels of the earth are not as 
if all had been created in the same age with man, or as if death 
had come to them, after it came to man. In that case we 
might have looked for the remains of man mixed with animals, 
at all depths. We should also have found the present races of 
animals wherever any animal remains were found. But the 
fact is, that the remains of man, and of his cotemporary animals, 
are found nowhere lower than on an average of one or two 
hundred feet from the surface, in the upper part of the alluvium, 
numbered 40 in our scale. ’ 

As you go down through the Pliocene, Miocene, and Eocene 
strata of the Tertiary period, you find fossil remains of animals 
of species and genera, different from any now existing. And 
as you dive still lower through the Chalk into the Secondary 
series, you find animals still more strange, monsters more hor- 
rible and more destructive, than fancy ever portrayed ; and as 
you proceed in your downward course through six miles of 
records of the earth’s history, you find constantly, as one genus 
disappears, another heaves im sight, till you reach the Silurian 
system, where all traces of animal and vegetable life cease. 

According to Dr. Hitchcock, species rarely extend from one 
formation to another; but genera frequently continue through 
several formations. Yet very many genera are limited to a 
single formation ; orders are still more extensive in their vertical 
range; and classes extend through the whole series.* 

In this survey you will find animals that could never have 
lived in any of the present climates of earth. You will find in 
one stratum, animals which could live only in fresh water, as of 
rivers and lakes; and in another stratum, perhaps the next 
adjacent, whole beds of animals which could have lived only in 
salt water. You will find, as in the Mountain Limestone, rocks 
of five or six hundred feet in thickness, one solid mass of con- 
crete animal remains. ‘The coral insect occupied ages in build- 
ing up rocks then, as now, when there were, of course, no rocks 
as at present overlying them. 

Miller, speaking of what he calls the “fish bed,” in the Old 
Red Sandstone, to denote the amazing quantity of ichthyolites, 
says that he can compare it to nothing but one of the vast 
shoals of herrings which annually visit the coasts of Soctland, 
overwhelmed and petrified in the mass. 

The deposits are as if the first age had been the age of fishes 


* Elem. Geol. p. 100. t Old Red Sand. pp. 220, 221. 
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and of the lowest kind of molluscs and polyps; the next the 
reign of reptiles, small and great, and some of them of the most 
destructive kind. Then came birds, and lastly mammals; but 
not one of the existing species of domestic animals, till about 
the time of the creation of man. 

Out of 30,000 species of animals dug out of the earth, more 
than 29,000 have never been seen by man.* 

As in the case of vegetables, so of animals, there would seem to 
have been several epochs of creation, when, on the almost or utter 
extinction of previous races, a variety of new races, adapted to 
the altered state of things, seems to have been brought into 
being ; to continue for a long period, and then, by some change 
of climate, or general convulsion, some sinking of the land, or 
elevation of the ocean, these in their turn perished, to give 
place to other races. President Hitchcock makes five or six 
of these epochs, while others, like Dr. Murphy, think they can 
trace double that number. 

Now how is all this to be accounted for, if all these animals 
were created six thousand years ago, in the same one hundred 
and forty-four hours with man? How is it to be accounted for, 
1. That these animals should be found so much deeper in the 
earth than man? 2. How is it, that none of the existing races 
of animals are found, except on the comparative surface, above 
all the Tertiary deposits? 38. How is it, that of the vast 
majority of the animals found in a fossil state, not a genus nor 
species is now found on the earth? 4. How could the Noachic 
flood, or any other flood since Adam, have deposited all these 
animals so deep in the earth, without including some of the 
existing races ? 

What is more certain then, than that all these races, whose 
remains are buried so deep, lived and flourished, and ran their 
successive courses, long before the fullness of time had come for 
man ! 

Odbjection.—“ These fossils never were real animals, they were 
created in the rocks just as they are.” This was the old objec- 
tion, and, we are ashamed to say, is with some the objection still. 

Suppose, in digging a well near Naples, you should, after 
piercing a stratum of lava, reach a layer of garden soil, and 
below it, find another stratum of lava, underlaid by a second 
stratum of soil, and before reaching a depth of one hundred 
feet, should discover no less than six alternations of this sort; 


* Hitchcock. 
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would you suppose all these to have been included in one 
original creation? Further, suppose, after penetrating some 
seventy feet without finding water, you should come suddenly 
on a finely wrought statue of Hercules, and near it, one of 
Cleopatra. Suppose, on clearing a space, you found yourself 
in the midst of the steps of an amphitheatre. Near it you 
come on a public street, paved, with marks of carriage wheels. 
On the side of the street you find houses, with the name of 
the occupant over the door. You enter and find a bake-oven 
with apparatus for heating; then an apothecary’s store, with 
bottles of ancient medicine; presently, you light on a human 
skeleton, then two skeletons connected by a chain to the wall; 
then a bunch of keys with the bones of a man; rings and 
bracelets with the bones of a woman; what conclusion would 
be drawn by a sober, philosophical mind? Could he hesitate 
to say, ‘“‘ This was once the surface of the ground. Here was 
a city, and here were human beings. This city was overthrown 
by a volcanic eruption of the neighboring Vesuvius; and after 
lying buried awhile, long enough for a garden soil to be formed 
over tt, another eruption buried it still deeper; and this second, 
after another interval, was followed by a third and fourth, fifth 
and sixth, until the superincumbent mass was seventy feet 
thick ?”’ 

“Qh no,” says our objector, “all these things were created 
just as they are! All things are possible with God!” 

So when Layard penetrates the mounds of Kayounjik and 
finds palaces, and halls, and sculptured men and bulls, with 
chariots and spears, and the stony records of a nation; before 
he concludes that these things were once on the surface, and 
that here was a great city and a royal palace; you remind 
him that all this is a mere lusus nature, that these pictures, 
and statues, and records, were all created at the same time with 
the sand in which they are enveloped ! 

And now, when animals are found five miles deep, perfect in 
all their forms, with eyes, and mouth, and teeth, and stomach, 
(with sometimes the undigested contents of the stomach,) and 
claws, and all the apparatus adapted to their evident office as 
a part of creation, showing, through the microscope, the 
minutest fibres of the animal frame, shall we be told by a 
sober man that these were parts of the original rock? Here 
is all Paley’s apparatus in proof of design, and creative wisdom, 
and benevolence. But no, “here is no contrivance at all!” 
The objection destroys the whole argument from final causes. 

VoL. 1.—T. 
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For if an animal in the earth could have originated without 
contrivance, why not above the earth ? 

4, All the physical sciences confirm the geological hypothe- 
sis, and speak as if it were true. 

Mineralogy, for instance, which looks to the texture, com- 
position, and characteristic qualities of separate rocks, confirms 
all that geology has taught. It looks to the Gneiss, and says 
it had its origin in the fracture, disintegration, comminution, 
and conglomeration, of the debris of the older granite. It 
looks at the mountain limestone, and says it is a mass of animal 
matter; to the coal formation, and says it is of vegetable 
origin, and is a compressed mass of the matter of dense forests, 
which at that time covered the surface of the earth. It looks 
at the Oolite, and says, these pebbles are the fragments of 
previous rocks, rolled on hard surfaces, under heavy pressure, 
for a long time, and then by a chemical process, agglutinated as 
we find them. . 

It looks at clay and sand, and says, every particle of this 
is so much pulverized rock. It says, moreover, that in each 
of these cases, such vast accumulations could not have been 
made suddenly, but must have occupied incalculable ages. 

In like manner botany, zoology, comparative anatomy, and 
chemistry, applied to these fossils, pronounce them to have 
been once living vegetables and animals, flourishing on what 
was then the surface of the earth. 

Comparative anatomy, for instance, looks on the teeth, the 
fins, the bones, the joints, and says, all these are in exact 
keeping with zoological laws, and adapted to the wants and 
habits of the creature. It says of -one class, these were 
marine, and these land animals; these were inhabitants of 
lakes, and these of seas. 

Chemistry applies its rules, and decides, these rocks are of 
vegetable origin, and these of animal derivation. These 
animals lived in a warmer, and those in a colder climate. 
These lived when the earth was warmed from within, and these 
when the climate had changed, and the heat came from without. 
Before the Lias deposite, fish were so formed as to be able to 
live in a thermal ocean. At this period, appear the first signs 
of winter on the earth ; and the lignite shows the difference in 
growth, on the northern and southern side. Such is the close 
relation between the air, the water, food, and animal life, that 
Chemistry decides, that in the carboniferous period, the state of 
the atmosphere was such, that no warm blooded, quick-breath- 
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ing animals could live. It was not suited to birds; but fish 
and reptiles, with imperfect wings, moved sluggishly in the 
lower stratum of an atmosphere, almost as heavy as water. 
The earth, not yet dry enough for land animals or birds, was 
fit only for lizards, crocodiles and the saurian tribes. 

And so with each, and all the sciences. All speak as if the 
testimony of geology was true. Even Astronomy, apparently 
concerned with a distant province of creation, enforces geology 
by such facts as these : 

1. It teaches that some of the stars are at such a distance 
from the earth, that light from them would not have reached 
us in less than 60,000 years.* Herschell moreover says, that 
some of the Nebule, on the outskirts of the field of telescopic 
vision, are so far off that light would not reach us under “ two 
millions of years.” 

The distance of the stars therefore shows us that they must 
have been created more than 6,000 or 60,000 years ago, or 
the light would not have reached us yet; unless the rays were 
created in transitu, a supposition which no philosophic mind 
can for a moment admit. 

2. It has been shown by Maedler and Struve, by mathe- 
matical data, that many, if not all the “fixed” stars are in 
motion, and some of them in orbits not to be finished in a 
“million of years.” It is found too, that our sun, with all his 
planets round him, is moving in a great orbit of his own, 
through the starry ether, in the direction of the constellation 
Hercules, changing the North pole of the earth from the Bear, 
to Lyra, to Hercules and onward, in a sublime journey not to 
be completed in less than 18,000,000 of years. According to 
Professor Mitchell’s calculation, the sun is moving at the rate 
of 33,500,000 miles a year; and at that rate, will reach the 
star ~ in Hercules in 1,800,000 years, and complete his circuit 
round Alcyone, one of the Pleiades, in 18,200,000 years ! 

Now, as our moon was not made to go once round the earth 
and then perish, much less to go through a small portion of the 
circle, and then stop; as our earth was not made to go once 
round the sun, and then rest; as the planet Neptune was not 
made to go through his circuit of 160 years, and then cease ; 
what reason is there to believe that our sun is to go once round 
his circuit, and be blotted out! How much less to go through 
only a small arc of the circle, (measured by 7,000 years,) and 
then pause as if his work was done! As other worlds have 


* Nichol. 
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gone round many times, why may we not suppose the sun has 
already gone round his wide circuit, with the earth in his train, 
many, many times? Let his circuit occupy eighteen millions 
of years, and let us suppose him to have gone round a thousand 
times, that is, through a period of 18,000,000,000 of years, 
you will find nothing in the bowels of our earth to contradict 
it, but much to authenticate and confirm it! 

You will find in the bowels of the earth, no marks of recency, 
Freshness, hurry. Everything seems to have been done delib- 
erately, gradually, with long intervals of rest; as if a thousand 
years were but a day; as if a millennium were spent on a 
single stratum, and a myriad of millenniums on some larger 
groups, or extended formations. 

There is nothing in astronomy indicating the incalculable 
age of the material universe, which is contradicted by our 
earth. 

Thus the various sciences confirm geology. The telescope 
and the microscope, join their testimony in its favor. All 
things in nature are as if the geological hypothesis were true. 


Consistency with Scripture. 


Having thus stated some of the leading doctrines of geology, 
and given a summary of the argument in their favor, the 
question will now naturally arise, “‘ How is all this to be recon- 
ciled with the Bible, or with the popular notion, that the whole 
material universe was created about 6,000 years ago ?” 

With the latter, geology never can be reconciled, any more 
than astronomy. With the Bible, reconciliation may be some- 
what difficult, so long as men are slaves to traditional interpre- 
tations; but it is by no means impossible, if men will but 
receive the Bible as it was given ; and look to it only for what 
it was intended to teach. 

Our space forbids our entering fully into this question in the 
present article, especially as we wish to say a few words before 
we close, on the advantages of geology. 

We may say, in general, that among the various schemes 
of reconciliation, there are three which occupy the most 
prominent place. 

1. The first is that which separates the first verse of Genesis 
from the rest, as referring to a long antecedent period; and 
then interprets the “days” as natural days of twenty-four 
hours; and ‘creation,’ except in the first verse, as referring 
simply to Adam, and the present races of vegetables and 
animals, and to a renovation of ‘the earth, or of that portion of 
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the earth, on which man first dwelt. This is the theory of 
Pye Smith, Hitchcock, Buckland and many others. 

2. Another is that which interprets “ creation,” as including 
the entire universe, and the “days” as indefinite periods, of 
which our days are a mere miniature. This was at-one time 
the theory of Faber and Silliman, and seems to be now that 
of Miller and Anderson. 

3. A third is that of Knapp, in his Theology, who regards 
Genesis I. as a pictorial representation of the successive works 
of creation, not to be literally interpreted, and yet having a 
general foundation in truth. An account written not to gratify 
the curiosity of scientific men, but to communicate to plain 
people, a sufficiently clear conception of the divine agency, in 
the origin of all things. 

On this point we beg leave to observe, 

1. That either of the foregoing modes of interpretation, is 
better and safer, and more sure to result in the ultimate honor 
of the Bible, than the popular interpretation which makes 
matter to have had no existence till 6,000 yearsago. For this 
is as contrary to astronomy, as to geology. 

2. It will be found a safe rule, in reading the ancient Scrip- 
tures, not to be looking for modern science, nor for any other 
than the science common at that day. The great end for 
which the Bible was given was to teach theology, (including, 
of course, morals and the way of salvation). Even theology 
was not then taught in a scientific way, but in a popular 
manner adapted to uncultivated mind. The revelation in Gen. 
I. was made to the old patriarchs, and was intended to give 
them no scientific knowledge of the sun, moon, or stars, nor of 
the earth and its inhabitants, further than was necessary to 
furnish them with right ideas of the power, and glory, and 
goodness of God. Things were described to them as they 
appeared, not in all cases as they were in reality. The 
theology of the chapter, however, was the same to them, with 
their imperfect science, as it is to us with all our superior 
knowledge. 

The Theology of creation is the same viewed through the 
science of the patriarchs, as when viewed through the science 
of Newton and La Place. 

3. If we read the Bible with the eyes of modern science, we 
shall be constantly in danger of losing the spirit, in the letter. 
If, when Samuel’s mother sings, “the pillars of the earth are 
the Lord’s, and he hath set the world upon them,” 1 Samuel, 
il. 8, instead of looking at the ideal exhibition of the power of 
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God, we go to scanning the language, literalizing the metaphor, 
and looking scientifically to discover the material pillars, and 
the rocky “foundation’’ on which the earth is set, we lose the 
sublime lesson intended to be taught, and use the Bible as it 
was never intended to be used! We must take the language 
of the Old Testament, as the Hebrews understood it; and the 
philosophy of the patriarchs, as the patriarchs held it. 

Only grant the same liberty in interpreting the geological 
passages of the Bible, that is granted in construing the astro- 
nomical allusions, and the main difficulty is at once removed. 

4. There is no imperative necessity for supposing that the 
Death, threatened Gen. ii. 17, included animals and vegetables, 
as wellas man. The theology is the same on both interpreta- 
tions; while in the one case, we are not called to doubt the 
demonstrations of geology, that the destruction of animals and 
vegetables, long preceded man. 

In short, if we allow the Bible, or the God of the Bible, to 
speak to men in the first ages, as we speak to children, using 
their style, their imagery, their philosophy, superficial though 
it be, as the medium of teaching them moral truth, and look 
only at the moral truth, we shall be safe as on the Rock of 
Ages. But so surely as we base our belief of inspiration, on 
the perfection of the chemistry, astronomy, or geology, we 
suppose to be taught in the Bible, we erect our fabric, beside 
a rock, upon the sand. 


Advantages of Geology. 


A word now on the advantages, given to theologians, by 
geology. 

1. It has forever exploded the old atheistical doctrine of 
Endless Series ; the doctrine that neither men, nor animals, 
nor vegetables, had a beginning; that the chain of succession 
had been eternal. This, geology refutes by ineffaceable records 
on rocks on the face of the whole earth, showing, beyond all 
cavil, that before the recent period of the last 6,000 years, man 
was not; that a little farther back, mammals were not; a little 
farther, and birds were not; a little farther, and reptiles and 
fishes, and molluscs, and worms, and even vegetables, were not. 
If there be anything clearly demonstrated by science, it is this, 
that all creatures had a beginning; and geology shows us 
(relatively,) when and where. 

This was never done by any science so conclusively before. 

2. It has exploded the “‘ Development Scheme” of Lamarck, 
Oken, Maillet, Compte, and the author of the “ Vestiges of 
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Creation ;” a scheme which virtually sets aside a Creator, and 
makes one species transmute itself gradually into another and 
a higher species, by a law of nature. Geology refutes this by 
demonstrating that each species was as distinct from every 
other species, and as perfect, at its beginning, as at any subse- 
quent period, of its existence. No transition species, no species 
in the process of transmutation, or metamorphosis, has ever been 
found. 

In other words, though there has been progress towards 
perfection on the grand scale of creation, in both animals and 
vegetables, no species or genus was more perfect at its extinc- 
tion, than at its origin; and no species ever passed into a 
species, of a higher order. When an old order died out, and a 
new order appeared, it appeared as a new creation, independent, 
and of a distinct class, and often long after its predeces- 
sors had finished their course. In many instances, too, Miller 
remarks, the species, as of fish, so far from improving in their 
characteristics, actually showed signs of degeneracy, before 
they were blotted from creation. 

3. It settles the question against Hume and others, of the 
credibility and fact of miracles. For Creation is a Miracle; and 
Geology shows a succession of creations, of course, of miracles, 
from age to age, through the Geologic periods—an old race 
passing away, and, after an interval, a new race, adapted to a 
new climate, and a new state of things, brought into being. 
This could have been done by no law of nature, but only by 
an immediate, miraculous, interference, of Omnipotent Power. 
For even Lyell, the coolest philosopher of them all, and the 
most indifferent where science may lead, teaches, again and 
again, against Lamarck and others, that no species of plants or 
animals can appear, without what he calls, an “Intervention of 
a First Cause.” His formula for a new organism is ‘‘ When 
the Author of Nature creates an animal, or a plant, &c.*”” Now 
Geology testifies to a succession of creations, on the largest scale, 
as after the Silurian, the Mountain-Limestone, the Oolite, the 
New Red Sandstone, the Chalk formations, and the Tertiary 
series. 

4. Geology confirms the testimony of Genesis, as to the 
general Order of Creation. This is now almost universally 
allowed. At first, there was nothing but sea and land. Then 
came plants and fishes of the lowest order; then fishes and 


* Prin. of Geol. i. 493-497. 
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reptiles of a higher order; then birds, and lastly mammals and 
man.* The more exact order of deposits, is annelids, or worms ; 
then molluscs or crustaceans; then fish ; then reptiles, then birds, 
mammals, man.t 

5. It removes objections to the Deluge, from the supposed 
permanent elevation of the mountains, and the deficiency of 
water. Geology shows that the highest mountains have, near 
their tops, if not on their very summits, deposits, which must 
have been made in the bed of the ocean; that whole countries 
and continents, after having been dry land for a season, have 
been again submerged; that in some cases, with some portions 
of the earth, these changes have taken place, thirty or forty 
times. Where now the Atlantic rolls its flood, was once a con- 
tinent, with a large river, whose mouth deposited the ‘‘ Wealden” 
in the south of England, where was then a sea. It was not, 
therefore, by any means, the first sinking of the land, or 
upheaving of the bed of the ocean, that brought on the catas- 
trophe in the days of Noah. " 

6. It extends Paley’s argument from Final Causes, by fur- 
nishing manifold new proofs, of Divine wisdom and benevolence ; 
inasmuch as it shows that the creation, and future wants of men, 
were in the Divine mind, when, millions of ages before man, 
He deposited the beds of coal, and lime, and gypsum, and salt, 


* Old Red Sand. p. 230. 

+ The chief opponent of this particular view is Mr. Lyell; and his opposition is 
little more than in name. He admits all the facts stated by Geologists in general, 
in reference to the existence of fishes before birds, of birds before mammals, and of 
reptiles and mammals long before man, if we are to be governed by the fossils yet 
discovered ; but he thinks the conclusion not yet fully justified, that birds and 
mammals did not exist from the earliest period. He pleads, however, nothing but 
negative evidence. He admits, distinctly, the “recent origin of man;” that no 
perfect mammal, nothing but the marsupial quadruped is found below the Tertiary 
series ; that no birds have been found below the Lias, or the new Red Sandstone ; and 
that the earliest reign, so far as observation has yet gone, was of the inhabitants of 
the waters. In short, in the main facts, he agrees with Buckland, Miller, Ander- 
son and others, questioning only whether their conclusions are not a little wider than 
their premises. 

In another point, that of organization, he takes the ground that there has been no 
improvement in form /—that “it is by no means clear that the organization of Man 
is such as would confer a decided pre-eminence upon him.” His higher dignity is 
ascribed to his ‘intellectual and moral attributes.” Principles of Geology, i. 260. 

So slight are the differences between this eminent Geologist, and his brethren, on 
the main points and principles of the science, that this Note would not have been 
thought necessary, had not a writer in the New York Observer, over the signature of 
“ A. B.,” on reading Mr. Lyell’s late Anniversary discourse, in which he advocates his 
old and favorite theory, cried “ Eureka! Eureka!” as if he had found a fulcrum on 
which, with his powerful lever, he could overturn the Geological world. He could 
hardly have crowed louder, if he had found a “ mare’s nest” in a fossil state ! 
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for his use ; and, by subsequently breaking up the thick crust of 
the earth, put these deposits within his reach. 

7. It reconciles us to the revelations of Astronomy, and the 
Telescope. When a few years ago, Herschell announced that 
some of the stars were at such a distance, that “their light could 
not have reached usin less than 60,000 years,” he was regarded 
as an infidel, and an enemy of Revelation! When he afterwards 
announced, that “the rays of light from the remotest nebule 
must have been about two millions of years on their way,” 
the Christian public were still more grievously stumbled! 

And stumbled they must be, while with Mr. Eleazer Lord 
and Dr. Dickinson, they will insist that “in the beginning,” 
means 6,000 years ago. 

8. It accounts, rationally, for the phenomena of the Earth’s 
crust, for each and every stratum, without any unnecessary mira- 
cles: accounts for disruptions, and disturbances, of the various 
rocks ; and for vegetable and mineral fossils, deep in the earth, 
for which neither the flood of Noah, nor any other since Adam, 
can account. 

It excuses us from believing that the Lord intended to mock 
all our reasoning from final causes, by creating vegetables and 
animals in stone, six or eight miles deep! We can now suppose 
that each stratum was in turn, the surface of the land, or the 
bottom of the sea, and received marine or lacustrine salt, or 
fresh water deposits, as sea or river prevailed. 

9. It extends our ideas, or helps our conceptions of Time and 
Eternity, by making time, almost immeasurable. As astronomy 
helps us in our conceptions of Divine immensity, by carrying 
us from planets to the fixed stars, and from stars of the first 
magnitude to those of the twelfth, and the sixteenth—those of the 
sixteenth being supposed to be as far beyond the fifteenth mag- 
nitude, as those of the first are from our earth—and from these 
to the nebule ; and from the nebule resolvable, to those which 
are unresolvable even by Lord Rosse’s telescope, till we are 
overwhelmed by the infinity of space ; so Geology carries us on 
its wings, not merely through the recent period since Adam, 
but downward through the Alluvium and Diluvium, the Plio- 
cene, Miocene, and Eocene periods of the Tertiary strata, to 
the cretaceous group or Chalk ; and, without stopping here, car- 
ries us onward through the consecutive periods of the Oolite, 
the Lias, the Mountain-Limestone, the Coal, the old Red Sand- 
stone; and thence through the immeasurable ages of the Silurian, 
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Cambrian, and Cumbrian epochs, till our journey is stopped by 
the granite walls of the fiery ocean. 

It gives us such an idea of time past, as nothing else has ever 
given. Geology helps us to carry back our ideas of time, beyond 
the usual conceptions of a past eternity ! 

10. Lastly; it gives us a sublime idea of Earth’s Future. 
While it helps our faith in the future conflagration, by reveal- 
ing to us oceans, if not one great Central Ocean, of internal 
fire, ready to burst its bounds, whenever the great Kindler speaks 
the word; it, at the same time, rescues from the fear of annihi- 
lation, and gives assurance of a purified and meliorated condi- 
tion of our earth, fitted for holier inhabitants. 

The long past, will be followed by a still longer future. And 
while the earth rolls on with the sun in his measureless circuit, 
through countless revolutions, each period will be found advan- 
cing its state, and fitting it for higher life, and ever increasing 
enjoyment. 





ARTICLE V. 


1. An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, by John Henry 
Newman; author of Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church. 
pp. 206. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


2. Symbolism: or Exposition of the Doctrinal differences between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, as evidenced by their Symbolical writings ; by John 
Adam Moehler, D. D., Dean of Wurtzburg, and late Professor of Theology 
at the University of Munich. Translated from the German, with a me- 
moir, &c., by James Burton Robinson, Esq. Two volumes of the London 
edition in one, pp. 571. New York: published by Edward Dunigan, 1844. 


3. [Moehler’s Defence of the above.] Neue untersuchungen der Lehrge- 
gensatze zwischen den Katholiken und Protestanten. Eine Verthei- 
digung meiner Symbolik gegen die Kritik des Herrn Professors Dr. 
Baur in Tibingen: von Dr. J. A. Moehler, Ordentl. Professor der 
Theologie an der universitat Miinchen. Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte 
ausgabe. Mainz, 1835. 


Luther closed his argument against Dr. Eck, at the Leipsic 
disputation, by saying, “The worthy Doctor carefully avoids 
Scripture, He likes it as little as the devil likes holy water.” 
Eck was not destitute of sense to discern the true ground for 
his church to stand on. Some years later, at the Diet of Augs- 
burg, after hearing the Protestant Confession read, one of the 
Catholic Princes asked him if he could refute it ; “‘ why perhaps 
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not, from the Scriptures,” said Eck, “but I can by help of the 
Fathers and Councils.” “Ah! I understand!’ rejoined the 
Duke; “the Protestants, according to you, are in the Scrip- 
tures, and we on the outside.” 

A reference by any church to Councils and Fathers as con- 
taining its title deeds, is an admission, tantum quantum, that 
those evidences of title are outside the Scriptures. Whatever 
the pretence may be of putting tradition on the same shelf with 
Scripture, to be honored pari pietatis affectu et reverentia, the 
first will always be exhausted for arguments, before recourse is 
had to the latter. A church will not launch its boat on the 
muddy canal of primitive antiquity, until the living current of 
Scripture testimony, bends resolutely the wrong way. So long 
as it will run, or seem to run, towards Rome or Oxford, there is 
none like it. When it refuses, a portage becomes unavoidable. 
The “navicula Petri,” for example, must be dragged out soon 
after passing that great Rock in the sixteenth chapter of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel; hauled over a tremendous barrier of two hundred 
and fifty years: then pushed through a dubious sludge of mud 
and water for two or three hundred more, till it finally floats off, 
pulled by a whole Catena of Fathers, and steered by Symma- 
chus, Leo or Gregory. 

Mr. Newman accepts the necessity which obliges him to find 
somewhere else than in Scripture, a warrant for the doctrines he 
has embraced. The drift of his Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, is to show that an appeal to the Bible, on 
any question respecting the nature of Christianity, is quite 
superfluous. We have authority on the subject much more 
proximate. Why go back to the original records, when we have 
a convenient comment close at hand? He proposes to ‘solve 
the difficulty which lies in the way of using our most natural 
informant concerning the doctrine and worship of Christianity ; 
viz., the history of eighteen hundred years; which is much 
like proposing to interpret the Constitution of the United States, 
by the resolutions and caucus proceedings of the dominant 
party for the last half century. One might have thought the 
teachings of Christ and the Apostles, were our most natural 
informants on that subject. But Mr. Newman has a very com- 
pendious way of putting them out of court: a sort of short and 
easy method with the Apostles. It consists in assuming that 
Nicene Christianity was the faithful representative of the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament: and then showing that Romanism 
has grown by a legitimate process of development out of it. 
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“We are told that God has spoken. Where? Ina book? 
We have tried it, and it disappoints: it disappoints, that most 
holy and blessed gift, not from fault of its own, but because it 
is used for a purpose for which it was not given.” Of course it 
disappoints, if it is taken up with the expectation of finding the 
Romish system there. But there is another authority more 
accommodating. ‘Till it be shown why we should view the 
matter differently, it is natural, or rather necessary, itis agree- 
able to our modes of proceeding in parallel cases, to consider 
that the society of Christians which the Apostles left on earth 
was of that religion to which the Apostles had converted them; 
that the external continuity of name, profession and communion, 
is a prima facie argument for a real continuity of doctrine; that 
as Christianity began by manifesting itself to all mankind, 
therefore it went on to manifest itself; and that the more, 
considering that Prophecy had already determined that it was 
to be a power visible in the world, and sovereign over it; char- 
acters which are accurately fulfilled in that historical Christi- 
anity to which we commonly give the name. It is not a great 
assumption, then, but rather mere abstinence from the wanton 
admission of a principle which would necessarily lead to the 
most vexatious and preposterous skepticism, to take it for 
granted that the Christianity of the second, fourth, seventh, 
twelfth, sixteenth, and intermediate centuries, is, in its sub- 
stance, the very religion which Christ and his Apostles taught 
in the first, whatever may be the modifications for good or for 
evil which the lapse of years, or the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
have impressed upon it. Iam not denying the abstract possi- 
bility of extreme changes. The substitution is certainly, in idea, 
supposable of a counterfeit Christianity for the original, by 
means of the adroit innovations of seasons, places, and persons, 
till, according to the familiar illustration, the ‘blade’ and the 
‘handle’ are successively renewed, and identity is lost without 
the loss of continuity. It is possible; but it must not be 
assumed. The onus probandi is with those who assert, what it is 
unnatural to expect.’’* 

Now as to the unnaturalness of the expectation that Christi- 
anity would be essentially corrupted in the lapse of time ; would 
be superseded by a sham Christianity ; it would occur to any 
reader of the Scripture, that some light might be derived from 
the Apostolic writings themselves. The onus probandi logically 


* Introduction to Essay on the Development, &c. 
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rests on the party laying down a proposition, affirmative or 
negative, against which a presumption can be alleged in the 
nature or relations of the thing itself. Mr. Newman, for 
example, maintains that the Second Commandment is not strictly 
and universally binding on Christians. It was meant, in its 
letter, only for temporary observance. Against which there 
arises at once this strong presumption; that the command for- 
bidding the use of graven images in worship, is found among 
moral statutes confessedly of universal obligation: there being 
no pretence, for instance, that the First and Third Command- 
ments are not literally binding on Christians as well as Jews. 
We are not called upon, therefore, to do anything more in 
defence of our iconoclastic position than simply to recite the 
statute. Let those who say it has been abrogated, bear their 
onus. 

In like manner Mr. Newman maintains that Tridentine 
Christianity is the same as that of the Nicene period, and there- 
fore the same as that contained, in the germ at least, in the 
New Testament. Against which there exist two strong pre- 
sumptions; First, the explicit prophecy of a radical corruption 
of faith and worship, to take effect in the church; Second, the 
wide variation confessed between the present Christianity of 
Rome, and Christianity as set before us simply in the Scriptures. 
In the light of that express teaching of the Spirit, which 
announced a great future apostacy, characterized by blasphe- 
mous pretensions to Divine authority; claiming miraculous 
powers, and enjoining celibacy and asceticism, thé presumption 
is against a church which pretends that genuine Christianity 
has been maintained in her communion, semper, ubique, et ab 
omnibus. Just as a presumption lies against the Christianity 
of an individual who pretends to sinless perfection, so it is prima 
facie evidence against a church, that she claims to hold, and 
ever to have held, in all ages, the unadulterated doctrine of the 
Apostles. The fact of a wide departure from the simplicity of 
the Gospel, enters essentially into the history of Christianity, 
as sketched by the pen of inspiration. It began even in the 
life-time of the Apostles. The mystery of iniquity was work- 
ing while Paul wrote; and the presumption is of the strongest 
character, therefore, that after the death of the Apostles it 
went on unchecked, eating like a canker into the heart of Chris- 
tianity. 

It is very far from “unnatural,” then, to expect to find a 
corrupted form of Christianity prevailing in the fourth, seventh, 
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twelfth, sixteenth, and intermediate centuries. It would be 
unnatural not to expect it. The declarations of prophecy 
exactly reverse the probabilities in the case. Even antece- 
dently to prophecy, since God permitted such deep and lasting 
corruptions to invade the Jewish church, we might be led by 
the historical analogy to expect corruptions in the church of 
the new Dispensation. But the Christian prophets have defi- 
nitely settled that question. Both Protestants and Catholics 
are obliged to look somewhere along the line of historical Chris- 
tianity, for a great apostacy having these features: departing 
from the faith; holding doctrines of devils; (demonolatry— 
cultus of dead “ saints”); forbidding to marry ; commanding to 
abstain from meats; a mystery of iniquity with power, signs, 
and lying wonders; and a Man of Sin, intruding himself into 
the place of God, and arrogating Divine prerogatives and 
honors. 

The Rhemish annotators grapple with this difficulty manfully ; 
handing all the specifications over to the early heretics, or 
modern Protestants, or to some adversary of the ‘ Catholic 
church’’ yet to arise somewhere near the end of the world. 
1 Tim. iv. ‘He prophesieth that certain should depart from 
the Catholic faith.” ‘It is the proper description of heretics 
to forsake their former faith, to be apostates, as the Greek 
word importeth; to give ear to the particular spirits of error 
and deception, rather than to the Spirit of Christ in His church ; 
to follow in hypocrisy and show of virtue, the pernicious doc- 
trines of devils, who are the suggesters and prompters of all 
sects, &c.” ‘Is it not now an intolerable impudency of the 
Protestants, who, for a small similitude of words in the ears of 
the simple, apply these texts to the facts of the church, and the 
chastity of Priests and Religious?” 

If these prophetic traits of the apostacy, however, are 
phrased a little differently, both Catholics and Protestants, both 
Mr. Newman and Mr. Taylor, will agree in finding them in the 
church of Rome. Thus, instead of “departing from the faith,” 
let us say ‘‘ Development of Christian Doctrine ;” and for the 
other features, “cultus of saints and angels;” “veneration of 
images ;” ‘bodily mortifications” in the form of celibacy and as- 
ceticism; claim to “miracles;” and an “Ecclesiastical monar- 
ch Tie o 
These are among the characteristic features of the Romish 
religion. Protestantism views them as a corruption; and 
claims, that after having been reduced by these means to a 
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condition of substantial anti-Christianism, the Church of Christ, 
guided by light from the open Scripture, has at length been led 
back to Gospel truth and worship ; to the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and breaking of bread and prayers. Newman, Moch- 
ler, and others, accept and justify these variations from Scrip- 
tural Christianity as a “development.” What these writers 
mean by a development, is stated cautiously by Moehler; at much 
length, and with great ingenuity of argument and illustration 
by Newman, substantially as follows: That the increase and ex- 
pansion of the Christian creed and ritual, and the variations which 
have attended the process in the case of individual writers 
and churches, are the necessary attendants on any philosophy 
or piety which takes possession of the intellect and heart, and 
has any wide or extended dominion: that from the nature of 
the human mind, time is necessary for the full comprehension 
and expression of great ideas; and that the highest and most 
wonderful truths though communicated to the world, once for all, 
by inspired teachers, could not be comprehended all at once by 
the recipients; but as received and transmitted by minds not 
inspired, and through media which were human, have required 
only the longer time and deeper thought for their full elucida- 
tion. This may be called the doctrine of development.* 

He exemplifies it in another place, substantially thus: A 
certain system of doctrine and worship comes to us claiming to 
be Apostolical. It is admitted, on all hands, to date back to 
the early ages of Christianity. You can show, to be sure, when 
particular doctrines and usages were established by formal 
authority, as in the eighth, seventh, or fifth centuries. But 
they were so established on the ground of being already, and 


* So also Moehler, § 40, on the Formal distinction between Scriptural and Ec- 
clesiastical doctrine. “The application of the energies of the human mind to the 
subject matter received from the Lord, necessarily caused the Divine word on the 
one hand to be analyzed, and on the other to be reduced to certain leading points; 
for everything that the human mind hath received from an external source, and which 
is destined to become its property wherein it must find itself perfectly at home, must 
first be reproduced by the human mind itself. The original doctrine, as the mind 
had variously elaborated it, exhibited itself in a much altered form ; it remained the 
original, and yet did not; it was the same in substance, and yet differed as to form. 
When, in this manner, the Church explains and secures the original doctrine of 
faith against misrepresentations, the Apostolic expression is necessarily changed for 
another, which is the most fitted, alike clearly to set forth and reject, the particular 
error of the time. As little as the Apostles themselves, in the course of their pole- 
mics, could retain the form wherein the Saviour expounded his Divine doctrine, so 
little was the Church enabled to adhere to the same. Thus, in the doctrine of the 
Church, the doctrine of Scripture is ever progressively unfolded to our view.” 
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having been long before, the faith and worship of the Church. 
We find intimations, or foreshadowings of them, among the 
earliest Christian Fathers; and there are Scripture texts which, 
by a mystical interpretation, at least, convey the same idea. 
This system is one, complete and indivisible. It meets all the 
wants of our nature; supplying that control of opinion and life, 
which man’s infirmity and dependence craves. It presents the 
closest resemblance to the religion of the early Church. ‘ No 
one doubts that the Roman Catholic communion of this day is 
the successor and representative of the medieval church; or 
that the medizeval church is the legitimate heir of the Nicene. 
On the whole, all parties will agree that, of all existing systems, 
the present communion of Rome is the nearest approximation, 
in fact, to the Church of the Fathers. Did St. Athanasius, or 
St. Ambrose, come suddenly to life, it cannot be doubted what 
communion they would mistake for their own. All surely will 
agree that these Fathers, with whatever difference of opinion, 
whatever protests, if we will, would find themselves more at 
home with such men as St. Bernard, or St. Ignatius Loyola,* or 
with the lonely priest in his lodgings, or the holy sisterhood of 
mercy, or the unlettered crowd before the altar, than with the 
rulers, or the members, of any other religious community.” 

To illustrate further what is meant by a development, we 
may take a particular limb of the Romish system, the doctrine 
of purgatory for instance. A purgatory is affirmed in the 
Church of Rome, with the same positiveness as a Trinity.t 
But it has come to occupy this definite place in the system, 
only by a process of development. There are some hints of it 
in Scripture, we are assured, to start from ; ‘‘ Verily I say unto 
thee, thou shall by no means come out thence till thou hast 
paid the uttermost farthing;” “The fire shall try every man’s 
work, &c.” These germs well nursed by the Church grew, first 
into the doctrine of penance by contrition, public confession, 
&c., for post-baptismal sins, and then into the further idea that 


* We have no doubt of this whatever : but would add, that Bernard and Ignatius 
Loyola, are much the most respectable Christians of the two ; not more superstitious 
than Athanasius and Ambrose, and far more manly, earnest and devout. For an 
ample justification of Mr. Newman, in his statement above, vide “ Ancient Chris- 
tianity,” passim. 

+ Council of Trent, 25th Session, 4th Dec. 1663. Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, on Article V of the Creed. ‘The Catechism, however, lets the subject alone 
as much as possible. Under the head of “ Prayer” it merely mentions purgatory, 
obiter, and refers for a treatment of the subject at large, to the head of “ Mass;” 
where you find nothing. 
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what was lacking of full satisfaction for such sins here, was to 
be made up by fire, not destructive, but discriminating, here- 
after. The ante-Nicene fathers intimate this view—perhaps. 
St. Cyprian has a passage which may imply a belief in the 
cleansing of the soul by purgatorial fire; though, to be sure, it 
may mean something else. St. Perpetua had a sort of a vision 
of her deceased brother in a place of puaishment, from which, 
on her intercession, she saw him released. St. Cyril clearly 
taught that such as died in their sins might be helped by the 
prayers of the Church. When we get down to Augustine, 
Jerome, &c., it is comparatively plain sailing. 

Now let us see how far we have got from our starting point. 
The Romish doctrine of purgatory contains the explicit asser- 
tion of an intermediate place of suffering, where all good 
Catholics who die in venial sin, must abide the cleansing action 
of fire, until the day of Judgment; unless helped out first, by 
the prayers, alms, and sacrifices of the faithful. And this is 
a “development,” of what? Of the fanciful interpretation of 
two or three passages of Scripture, against the overwhelming 
current of testimony, clear, strong and unimpeachable, which 
assures us on every page of Holy Writ, that man’s condition 
ever after this life, is fixed for endless joy, or endless sorrow. 

Indeed, the Scripture testimony, even under the most mysti- 
cal system of interpretation, is so far from satisfactory, that 
though Mr. Newman refers in passing, to the class of texts 
already instanced, he does not build the doctrine upon them. 
He regards it as “‘ an instance of the mind of the Church working 
out dogmatic truths from implicit feelings, under sacred super- 
natural guidance.’ Implicit feelings under a (supposed) super- 
natural guidance, constitute a source of “dogmatic truth” that 
would be quite to the mind of any enthusiast, however mad. 
It would suit the Celestial Prophets and the Anabaptists as well, 
at least, as the contemporaneous Catholic Church. It was 
under just this rule that Joanna Southcote and Ann Lee devel- 
oped their ‘dogmatic truths.” “Every conceit (says Locke) 
that thoroughly warms our fancies, must pass for an inspiration, 
if there be nothing but the strength of our persuasions, whereby 
to judge of our persuasions. If reason must not examine their 
truth by something extrinsical to our ‘implicit feelings’ them- 
selves, there will be nothing to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood, inspirations and delusions. Where Scripture is 
express for any opinion, we may receive it as of Divine 
authority; but it is not the strength of our own feelings that 
VoL. 1.—8 
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can of itself give it that stamp.”’ Such a rule in short would 
set us afloat, to land wherever a fancied supernatural guidance 
might steer us. 

Some criteria are obviously wanted, by which to determine 
the character of those additions to the Scripture system, which 
may be of the nature of new revelations, or may be the mere 
offspring of enthusiasm or superstition. Neither Reason nor 
Scripture, however, are criteria to Mr. Newman’s mind. He 
has a set of tests of his own, by which to distinguish between a 
development and a corruption. They are such as the following: 
That’ a true development will preserve the original and essential 
idea of the system. A plan of government, or system of admin- 
istration will have some characteristic idea at basis. So long 
as this is grasped and adhered to, no matter what modifications 
the system may undergo, it is not radically changed. The 
modifications may be sacrifices of mere form and ‘detail, to the 
integrity of the essential idea. Besides its characteristic idea, 
a system will proceed upon certain fundamental laws, which 
will define its working. These enter essentially into the life of 
the system. A departure from them is a corruption of the 
system itself. A true development, on the other hand, will be 
marked by continuity of principles. A system that is really 
undergoing development will exhibit a power of assimilation ; 
taking up and absorbing facts and influences that may con- 
tribute to its nourishment. It gives early signs by anticipa- 
tion of what it is to become. The several stages of its growth 
follow each other by a logical sequence. The additions to the 
system are preservative, not merely of the original idea, but of 
whatever has already accrued during the previous course of 
development; and lastly, while a corruption by its nature, runs 
a short course, ending in dissolution, a genuine development 
will be characterized by chronie continuance. 

We cannot follow the writer in his application of all these 
tests, as designed to show the substantial identity of Chris- 
tianity and Romanism; and it is quite unnecessary. A brick 
from Babylon may suffice. Let us go along with him through 
the application of two or three of the first tests. 

Preservation of Idea. Romanism is very much abused, and 
treated to certain hard epithets. Christianity experienced 
precisely the same treatment during the first centuries. Its 
original idea was such as to lay a foundation for the calumnies, 
vented by the early persecutors. That original idea is shown 
to be preserved, notwithstanding all the changes superinduced 
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on the New Testament system, by the similarity of the accusa- 
tions now brought against the Romish Church. The following 
general statement, Mr. Newman conceives to em ‘v the view 


taken by early opponents of Christianity and moa nts 
of Romanism alike : “There isa religious communi ga 
Divine commission, and calling all other religious bo. — around 


it heretical or infidel. It is a well organized, well a:sciplined 
body. It is a sort of secret society, binding together its mem- 
bers by influences, and by engagements, which it is difficult for 
strangers to ascertain. It is spread over the known world. It 
may be weak or insignificant, locally, but it is strong on the 
whole from its continuity. It is smaller than other religious 
bodies together, but larger than each separately. It is a 
natural enemy to governments external to itself. It is intole- 
rant and engrossing; and tends to a new modelling of society. 
It breaks laws; it divides families. It is a gross superstition. 
It is charged with the foulest crimes. It is despised by the 
intellect of the day. It is frightful to the imagination of the 
many; and there is but one such communion. Place this 
description (adds the writer) before Pliny or Julian; place it 
before Frederick the Second, or Guizot ; apparent dirae facies. 
Each knows at once, without asking a question, who is meant 
by it. One object, and only one, absorbs each item of the 
detail of the delineation.” On the whole he concludes as 
follows :—“ If there is a form of Christianity now in the world, 
which is accused of gross superstition; of borrowing its rites 
and customs from the heathen, and of ascribing to forms and 
ceremonies an occult virtue; a religion which is considered to 
burden and enslave the mind by its requisitions; to address 
itself to the weak minded and ignorant; to be supported by 
sophistry and imposture; to contradict reason, and exalt 
mere irrational faith; a religion such, that men look at a con- 
vert to it with a feeling which no other sect raises, except Juda- 
ism, Socialism, or Mormonism, as if he had come into commu- 
nion with dreadful influences; as if he were now one of a con- 
federacy which claimed him, absorbed him, stripped him of his 
personality, reduced him to a mere organ or instrument of a 
whole; a religion which men hate as proselyting, anti-social, 
revolutionary ; as dividing families, separating friends, corrupt- 
ing the manners of government; a conspiracy against the 
rights and privileges of mankind, Xc., if there be such a reli- 
gion now in the world, it is not unlike Christianity, as that 
same world viewed it, when first it came forth from its Divine 


Author.” 
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Now there are several points of difference in the two cases, 
which it might seem strange that a candid writer, of such 
acuteness and breadth of view as Mr. Newman, should entirely 
overlook. 

1. The heathen writers who calumniated Christianity, at its 
first introduction, knew nothing of the Scriptures. They were 
unacquainted with the system of the Gospel, as expounded in 
the New Testament. They had no standard by which to try 
the new religion and worship, except their own theology and 
system of morals. Judged by the easy religious indifferentism 
of Pliny and Trajan, a system to which its disciples clung with 
such invincible obstinacy under torture and death, was a prava 
et immodica superstitio. Tried by the national prejudices and 
political maxims of Tacitus and Hadrian, a religion which drew 
off numbers of the people from the establishment, and bound 
them so closely together by new religious sympathies, was a 
pestilent and dangerous fanaticism. ‘Tacitus knew nothing of 
the principle that actuated the fervent love, by which the early 
Christians were united. He could think of nothing better as 
an explanation of their frequent exclusive meetings, and inti- 
mate union among themselves, than a common malevolence 
against the rest of mankind; odium humani generis. The 
‘good Aurelius,” one of the bloodiest enemies of the early 
church, and Arrian, the disciple of Epictetus, viewed Christianity 
mainly from the stand point of the Stoic philosophy. ‘‘ What he 
(Aurelius) esteemed as the highest attainment, was that com- 
posure in view of death, which proceeded from cool reflection ; 
from conviction on scientific grounds; the resignation of the 
sage, ready to surrender even personal existence to the annihi- 
lation demanded by the iron law of the universal whole. But 
a thing altogether unintelligible to him was the enthusiasm, 
springing out of a living faith, and a well assured hope, 
grounded on that faith, with which the Christians met death. 
A conviction which by arguments of reason could not be com- 
municated to all, appeared to him as nothing but fanaticism ; 
and the way in which many Christians, really under fanatical 
excitement, even courted death, might confirm him in these 
views. He too, like Pliny and Trajan, could see nothing in 
disobedience to the laws of the Empire, on matters of religion, 
but blind obstinacy.”* So of the other accusations, of magic, 
and hostility to established governments; they grew out of 


* Torrey’s Neander, i. 105. 
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interest and prejudice, acting under a total ignorance of the 
power of faith, and the spiritual nature of Christianity. 

Now here is the difference. The charges against Romanism, 
of superstitious worship, heathenish rites and ceremonies, Jew- 
ish views of justification, and a corrupt usurpation in govern- 
ment, are made by men with the Bible in their hands; by men 
who make the Bible their study and their rule; and who dis- 
tinctly base on the Bible, their objections to Romanism. 

2. The early opponents of Christianity had no historical 
knowledge of it as a system. ‘Their charges were based on 
vague rumors, superstitious fears, and anticipated evils. The 
greater part of the written attacks on Christianity were made 
by such wits and philosophers as Lucian, Celsus and Hierocles, 
long before it had come out into recognized existence. They 
confined themselves to mocking, like Paul’s Athenians, at the 
idea of a resurrection; to ascribing the New Testament mira- 
cles to jugglery and magic; to ridicule of the peculiar Chris- 
tian virtues; to sneers at the low condition in life of the disci- 
ples; to objections built on supposed inconsistencies in the Gospel 
narratives, and on the sects and divisions which already began 
to break up the unity of the Church. No one pretended, for 
example, to bring any precise circumstantial charge of corrup- 
tion or immorality, such as can be fastened on the Romish 
Church. “The apologists might appeal (says Neander) to the 
blameless lives of the Christians ; they might challenge the ma- 
gistrates to subject them to the severest judicial examinations, 
and punish the guilty. But this could avail nothing. The more 
intelligent had long ceased to believe those fantastic reports of 
the populace. Like Pliny, they could not accuse the Chris- 
tians, as a body, of any moral delinquency. But yet the 
Christian life appeared to them incompatible with the ‘ Roman 
manners ;’ and Christianity a feverish fanaticism, dangerous to 
the good order of the Roman State.” 

Now, different from this, Romanism has been before the 
world for a thousand years and more. It is a “historical reli- 
gion,” no doubt, as Mr. Newman boasts; and history is its 
condemnation. The world can point to a long despotism, more 
cruel than that of any secular government, which, in the abused 
names of Peter and of Christ, she has exercised over the na- 
tions; td the assumed right of dissolving allegiance ; annulling 
vows and oaths; deposing monarchs; renouncing faith with 
heretics; and extirpating religious error with fire and sword. 
This is a very essential difference. The heathen persecutors of 
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the second and third centuries gave loose to their imaginations 
and fears, and guessed what Christianity would be. We read 
the records of the past, and find what Romanism has been. 

3. The charges against Christianity in its first |ages were 
brought by heathen, who had no personal knowledge or expe- 
rience of the system; by those who were and always had been, 
strictly “‘ outsiders’ to the church. None of those who quitted 
the pale of Christianity, either by voluntary apostacy, or by 
lapsing, in time of persecution, ever turned round with a charge 
of superstitious worship or debased morality, against-the com- 
munion they quitted. None ever pretended to have renounced 
Christianity because they could no longer conscientiously pro- 
fess it. The revilers of early Christianity were such as “‘ walked 
about Zion,” but had never stood within the gates.* Here, 
again, is an emphatic difference. The accusations of supersti- 
tious and idolatrous worship, brought against the Church of 
Rome, are brought by those—the original Protestants, and 
present converts from Popery—who separated themselves from 
her communion after ample experience: who were born and 
nursed in the system, and renounced it after severe struggles, 
because they could no longer remain, with a safe conscience : 
men whose reasons for leaving Rome might be summed up in 
the language in which the Waldenses of the twelfth century 
justified their dissent: “for the truth’s sake, which we believe ; 
for the knowledge we have of the only true God, and of the 
worship He requires ; for the love we owe Him above all things; 
for the lively hope we have through Jesus Christ; for the re- 
newing of our minds by faith, hope and charity; for the wor- 
thiness of Jesus Christ with the all-sufficiency of His grace and 
righteousness; for the communion of saints; for true repent- 
ance; for final perseverance; for everlasting life.” ‘It is 
true (says Bishop Jewell, in his apology), we have departed 
from them ; and, for so doing, we both give thanks to Almighty 
God, and greatly rejoice in our own behalf. But yet, for all 
this, from the Primitive Church, from the Apostles and from 
Christ, we have not departed. ‘True it is, we were brought up 
with these men in darkness, and in the lack of the knowledge 


* The Emperor Julian, who is, with quite misapplied vituperation, reproached 
as an apostate, is no exception to this remark ; for, besides that he employed only 
vague railing against Christianity, and not definite charges of wrong, he never, 
himself, professed to believe, except under the constraint of fear. Porphyry is 
= conjectured to have been a Christign, but without any sufficient evi- 

ence. 
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of God; as Moses was brought up in the learning and in the 
bosom of the Egyptians. We have been of your company, 
saith Tertullian, and no marvel at all. For, saith he, men be 
made, and not born Christians.” And, in his Defence against 
Harding, condemning the Romish Church, from numerous and 
detailed proofs out of her own Scriptures, he sums up the array 
of testimony thus: “‘ We have departed, therefore, from ‘shep- 
herds that spoiled the flock’ (Bernard): from ‘ Bishops that de- 
stroyed the Church’ (Idem) ; that ‘ oppressed the Spirit of God’ 
(Chronicon Urspurgens); that “defied the voice of the Pro- 
phets’ (Ibid.); that ‘ persecuted Christ in His members’ (Ibid.) ; 
that *both perished themselves and killed others’ (Bernard) ; 
that ‘wallowed in monsters of filthiness’ (Ep. Bitout. in Conc. 
Trident.); that ‘lived as Heathens under the name of Christ’ 
(F. Zephyrus); that were ‘void of charity’ (Aen. Sylvius) ; 
‘void of faith’ (Id.); ‘void of discipline’ (Vit. Clem. i; ‘void 
of religion’ (Ibid.); that were ‘Christians only in names and 
ceremonies’ (A. Marinarius); from whom ‘Christ had with- 
drawn His blessing’ (S. Brigida). To be short, we have departed 
from the temple of heresy, and the school of error.”’* 

Let the instance be shown in which any such grounds were 
alleged for leaving the early Christian Church. There is all 
the difference in the two cases, that exists between accusations 
brought against a secret society, on grounds of suspicion or of 
general principle, and accusations brought by a body of re- 
nouncing brethren, who adduce their personal experience as 
containing the reasons which compelled them to withdraw. 

4. The accusations laid against Christianity by its heathen 
opponents were never based on the nature of its own teachings. 
It was not condemned on its own showing: or, if any such 
thing was pretended, it was by means of such gross and obvi- 
ous misrepresentations as those of Celsus: as that Christianity 
addressed itself only to the most depraved and abandoned 
classes (“sinners”); or, expected to be embraced only by 
clowns and children (‘hidden from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed unto babes’). The articles of impeachment against 
Romanism, on the other hand, are drawn from its own authen- 
tic records; from the unrepealed acts of its councils; from the 
admitted claims of its Popes; from the current of its standard 
theological teaching. That the Pope, for example, can dispense 
with the Law of God; that there is no obligation to keep faith 


* Jewell’s Apology. Whittingham’s Ed.. Note, p. 179. 
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with heretics; that they may be compelled by violence to re- 
turn to the bosom of the Church; and, in default of this, pu- 
nished with death.* 

On the whole, then, the parallel should run something after 
this fashion in brief: There is a religious communion claiming 
Divine origin, and professing to derive its doctrines and rules 
of life exclusively from Divine Revelation. It is a spiritual so- 
ciety, presided over by teachers and rulers, chosen immediately 
by the people ; expressly disclaiming all right to employ carnal 
weapons, and relying only on the power of truth for its preser- 
vation and enlargement. It is represented by opponents, hav- 
ing no knowledge of its teachings, nor practical acquaintance 
with its working, as a misanthropic superstition. Various vague, 
uncircumstantial charges are alleged against it. Under the 
threat or application of torture, numbers are induced to aban- 
don it; none of whom, however, bring any charge against either 
its doctrine or its discipline. Its own authorized teachings, 
when examined, command the admiration even of enemies. This 
is a description of the Christianity of Apostolic and directly 
succeeding times. But, most assuredly, neither Frederick the 
Second, nor Guizot, would ever dream of its being a portrait of 
the Romish religion. 

On the other hand; there is a religious communion claiming 
exclusive divine warrant, and stigmatizing all other religious 
bodies besides, as heretical or infidel. It is organized as a spi- 
ritual monarchy; with a visible centre of unity, who claims, by 


* See Spondanus Annales, i. 750, for a justification of the burning of John 
Huss, notwithstanding his safe-conduct ; and the authors there referred to as au- 
thorities against the obligation to keep faith with heretics. 

Dens, Theologia Moralis et Dogmatica, vol. ii. N. 51. An Infideles sint com- 
pellendi ad fidem? Resp. 2d. Infideles baptizati, quales esse solent haeretici, cogi 
possunt, etiam poenis corporalibus, ut revertantur ad Fidem Catholicam. Ratio 
est quod isti per baptismum subditi facti sint Ecclesiae ; adeoque Ecclesia in eos 
jurisdictionem habet, et potestatem eos compellendi per media ordinata ad obedien- 
tiam. N.56. An haeretici recte puniantur morte? Respondet S. Thomas, af- 
firmative, &c. Confirmatur ex eo quod Deus in veteri Lege jusserit occidi falsos 
Prophetas, &c. Item probatur ex condemnatione articuli 14. Joan. Hus in Con- 
cilio Constantiensi. The article referred to, which was condemned by the Council 
as erroneous and heretical, affirms that “no heretic, after being censured by the 
Church, ought to be abandoned to the secular arm, to be punished corporeally.”’ 

See also Rhemish Testament on Luke xiv. 23, compel them.—*“ Augustine re- 
ferreth this compelling to the penal laws which Catholic princes do justly use 
against heretics and schismatics ; proving that they who are, by their former pro- 
fession in baptism, subject to the Catholic Church, and are departed from the same, 
after sects, may and ought to be compelled into the unity and society of the uni- 
versal church again.” 
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virtue of succession, the right of governing, not only those who 
voluntarily adhere to the society, but all other men, whether 
infidels or heretics. Its doctrines are built, not on the original 
records of the society, but on a body of traditionary evidence. 
Numerous circumstantial charges of impiety and immorality 
are brought against it, founded on its own authorized exposi- 
tions of doctrine ; such as, a shocking system of casuistry; a 
blasphemous creed, and an idolatrous worship; a large body of 
its members have quitted it, not only under no outward con- 
straint of fear or force, but at the peril of goods, liberty and 
life, because (as they allege) they could no longer, with a good 
conscience towards God, retain their membership. This is Ro- 
mish Christianity. Set the description before Pliny or Julian. 
Would they ever have guessed it was meant for a likeness of 
the Christianity they were engaged in persecuting? This illus- 
tration of development by preservation of the original idea, is 
clearly unfortunate. The recoil is more mischievous than the 
discharge. 

Let us try a moment, an application of the second Test; 
which is continuity of principles. A system, expanding by a 
legitimate course of development, however it may change shape 
and proportions, will adhere, we are told, to its original prin- 
ciples. Thus the settled maxims of an Empire from its founda- 
tion, may be directed towards securing a certain position or 
influence ; and these maxims may be steadily adhered to, through 
a very shifting course of policy: sometimes by war; sometimes 
by diplomacy and negotiation; now advancing, now receding; 
looking one way and rowing another; the very retreats and 
circuits may be steps in the way of carrying out the great prin- 
ciple; reculer pour mieux sauter. The main principles of a 
political party, may be a strict construction of the constitution, 
proper responsibility of public officers, economical administra- 
tion, &c., which principles, through various changes of opinion, 
respecting the powers of government, patronage, internal im- 
provements, protection, and qualifications for the Presidency, 
may be continued under the special form of devotion to the 
Union, or zeal for American interests, or, as it may happen, a 
rigid and irrational Conservatism. 

Now a principle of the early Church, as Mr. Newman main- 
tains, was a lax, or ‘mystical’ interpretation of Scripture. 
“Christianity developed in the form, first, of a Catholic, then 
of a Papal Church. Now Scripture was made the rule on which 
this development proceeded in each case, and Scripture more- 
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over, interpreted in a mystical sense. And whereas, at first, 
certain texts were inconsistently confined to the letter, and a 
millennium was in consequence expected, the very course of 
events, as time went on, interpreted the prophecies about the 
Church more truly; and that first, in respect of her preroga- 
tive, as occupying the orbis terrarum, next in support of the 
claims of the see of St. Peter. This is but one specimen of a 
certain law of Christian development, which is this; a refer- 
ence to Scripture throughout, and especially in its mystical 
sense.” ‘Such has been the doctrine of the Church, in all ages, 
as is shown by the disinclination of her teachers to confine 
themselves to the mere literal interpretation of Scripture. Her 
most subtle, and powerful method of proof, whether in ancient 
or modern times, is the mystical sense.” 

Moehler, in like manner, rejects scientific interpretation, as 
a means of conveying the doctrine of the Church. The inter- 
pretation of the Church, he observes, ‘‘ does not descend to the 
details, which must claim the attention of the scientific exege- 
tist.” It does not undertake to “explain particular words and 
verses, their bearing on each other, or their connection existing 
between larger portions of a sacred book.” ‘It is not con- 
ducted according to the rules and well known aids of an his- 
torical and grammatical exegesis, whereby the individual seeks 
to obtain scientific insight into the sense of Holy Writ. On 
the contrary, the doctrinal contents of Scripture, she designates 
in the general spirit of Scripture.” That is, the Church decides 
what the Scripture ought to teach; she has a supernatural in- 
sight into the “general spirit of Scripiure,’’* and makes this 
her canon for the interpretation of the parts. When particular 
passages, interpreted literally, or in their obvious meaning, 
under the same laws that would be applied to the interpretation 
of other writings, refuse to conform to the “ general spirit,” she 
wrings conformity out of them by the prine forte et dure of a 
mystical interpretation. Thus the fatted calf, (Rhemish annot. on 
Luke xv. 23,) means the “ Eucharistic sacrifice:” “for that calf, 
in the body and blood of our Lord, is both offered to the Father, 


* So Moehler. “Auf die heilige schrift wird sie (die katholische kirche) sich 
doch wohl nicht berufen wollen, da si ja behauptet; was heilige schrift sei, und 
welches ansehen ihr zustehe, beruhe auch nur wieder auf dem zeugnisse das die 
kirche gibt. Also wodurch hat die kirche die aussere gewissheit von ihrer eigenen 
auctoritat? Alles muss zuletzt auf einen unmittelbar Gewisses zuruckgefulrt 
werden. So ist auch diese gewisshcit cine unmittelbare.” Neue untersuchungen 
§ 77. 
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and also feedeth the whole house. And as the calf signifieth 
the B. Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, so the first 
stole (best robe) may signify our innocency restored in baptism, 
and the rest, other graces and gifts given us in the other sacra- 
ments.” So on the story of the Good Samaritan, Luke x. 30, 
went away, leaving him half dead. ‘Here is signified man, 
wounded very sore in his understanding and free will, and all 
other powers of soul and body, by the sin of Adam; but yet, 
that neither understanding, nor free will, nor the rest, were 
extinguished in man, nor taken away. The Priest and Levite, 
signify the Law of Moses. This Samaritan is Christ, the 
Priest of the New Testament: the oil and wine, his sacraments: 
the Host, the Priests, his ministers. Whereby is signified that 
the Law could not recover the spiritual life of mankind from 
the death of sin, that is, justify man; but Christ only, who, by 
His passion, and the grace and virtue thereof, ministered in 
and by His sacraments, justifieth, and increaseth the justice of 
man, healing and abling free will to do all good works.”’ 

Newman, avoiding illustrations quite so broad as these, and 
many others that might be given from the same source, quotes 
the Council of Trent and Bellarmine. ‘Thus Bellarmine de- 
fends monastic celibacy by our Lord’s words, in Matthew xix. ; 
and refers to “ We went through fire and water, fe.,” in the 
Psalm, as an argument for Purgatory; and these, as is plain, 
are but specimens of a rule. Now on turning to primitive con- 
troversy, we find this method of interpretation to be the very 
basis of the proof of the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
Whether we betake ourselves to the ante-Nicene writers, or to 
the Nicene, certain texts will meet us, which do not obviously 
refer to that doctrine, yet are put forward as proofs of it. 
Such are in respect of our Lord’s divinity, “my heart is in- 
diting of a good matter,” or “has burst with a good WORD,” 
&c. ‘The case had been the same in a still earlier age. The 
Jews clung to the literal sense of the Old Testament, and re- 
jected the Gospel. The Christian apologists proved its aivinity 
by means of the allegorical.” In short he concludes, “it may 
almost be laid down as an historical fact, that the mystical in- 
terpretation and orthodoxy, will stand or fall together.” 

What the mystical interpretation can do for “ orthodoxy,” 
might be pretty clearly inferred, from the fact, that Origen, the 
father of that system—a system which, as Neander observes, 
surrendered the historical facts, in which Christianity is 
grounded, to all manner of subjective caprice—was condemned 
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by both the Eastern and Western Churches, as the “ Father 
of Heresies.”* As to the fact of the prevalence of this mode 
of interpretation among the early fathers, there is no question ; 
of which, some edifying illustrations are collected by Daille, 
Book II., chap. iii. 

Thus St. Hilary, commenting on the one hundred and thirty- 
sixth Psalm, understands by the clouds, wherewith God is said 
to cover the heavens, the writings of the prophets; by the rain 
which He prepares for the earth, the Evangelic doctrine; by 
the mountains which bring forth grass, the Apostles; by the 
beasts, he understands men; and by the young ravens, the 
Gentiles ; assuring us, moreover, that it be not only erroneous, 
but highly irreligious to take these words in the literal sense. 
So by the fowls of the air, which our Saviour says, reap not, 
nor gather into barns, he understands the devils; and by the 
lilies, which spin not, the angels. The two sparrows, sold for 
a farthing, he explains to mean sinners; “whose souls and 
bodies, being made to fly upward, and to mount on high, sell 
themselves to sin for mere trifles.”” The “mountain,” which by 
the exercise of faith like a grain of mustard seed, might be re- 
moved and cast into the sea, St. Ambrose interprets to mean 
the devil; with innumerable other puerilities of the same sort. 
Coming down to the “last of the fathers,” we find the same 
principle of interpretation kept up. Thus, Exodus, xxxiv. 26. 
The “ kid” is the sinner ; the “ mother,” our first parents, from 
whom we derive a corrupted nature; the “milk,” the actual 
transgressions which flow from original sin. Thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in its mother’s milk ; that is, the sinner must not 
be suffered to remain immersed in transgression, till the day of 
his death, but must be snatched away from his sins, before he 
is entirely done for. (St. Bernard, sententiae.) 

We shall cheerfully admit, after this induction, that the 
Church of Rome has succeeded legitimately to the mystical 
system of interpretation. The Douay divines are quite equal 
to the Nicene fathers, whose exegetical exploits indeed, for the 
most part, they humbly copy. None but themselves could be 
their parallel. But all that is gained to the Church of Rome 
by the admission, seems to be this; that the Nicene fathers, 
under the influence of false philosophy, ignorance of the origi- 


* What work it can make with sense and decency, may be seen in the Hexae- 
meron (commentary on the Creation) of Ambrose, vide B. v. 20, entitled, De 
natura et proprietate vulturum ; quae cum absque maris concubitu generunt, insi- 
nuat non fuisse impossibile beatam Virginem sine viro peperisse. 
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nal language of the Old Testament, mistaken ideas as to the 
best method-of meeting Gnostic and Jewish objections, and an 
unbridled fancy, interpreted Scripture in a very foolish and 
profane way; and the Romish interpreters do the same thing. 
Surely there is no great matter for congratulation here. 

Instead of following out any further Mr. Newman’s appli- 
cation of his seven criteria, by which a legitimate develop- 
ment is to be distinguished from a corruption, let us make an 
application of them for ourselves. We have seen already that 
the right to persecute, that is, to compel heretics, by pains and 
penalties to return to the bosom of the Church; or, that fail- 
ing, to punish them with death, is claimed by competent autho- 
rity for the Romish Church. Let us subject Mr. Newman’s 
criteria to this experimentum crucis, and try their value. In 
the first place, under a mystical system of interpretation, we 
clearly have something to start with in Scripture. ‘“ Compel 
them to come in,”’ is at least as clear an argument for persecu- 
tion, as “my heart has burst with a good word,” is for the 
divinity of Christ. Then as to preservation of ideas. The essen- 
tial idea of Christianity, it might be said, is Peace on earth, 
goodwill among men, &ec.; but the authority of St. Jerome 
favors a different reading of this passage, in terra pace, (not to 
every body, however perverse or heretical, but) hominibus bonae 
voluntatis ;* to such as will be reasonable and listen to argu- 
ment. Otherwise, Christ came not to send peace, but a sword; 
and Christianity is first pure and then peaceable. But peace 
is obviously impossible, so long as heresy and schism are per- 
mitted to go unchecked ; nor can glory redound to God in the 
Highest, from a free license to vent blasphemous and heretical 
sentiments. Besides which, our Lord declared that two swords 
were enough for His Church; one for spiritual, and the other 
for temporal punishment. We conclude then, that the punish- 
ment of heretics in body and goods, wherever the Church shall 
judge it necessary for the promotion of peace, and the greater 
glory of God, is an example of legitimate development, by pre- 
servation of the essential idea of the system. 

Next as to continuity of principle. It will not be denied, 
that a high estimate of the truth of Christ, and the worth of the 
soul, is a principle of Christianity. This actuated the zeal of 
the apostles and early preachers of the gospel. They employed 
to the utmost, all the appliances within their control, to bring 


* Luke ii. 14. Vulgate. We acknowledge our obligations to Governor Kossuth, 
in his reply to a body of the New York clergy, for the suggestion of this reading. 
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men to embrace Christianity. Having no temporal power, 
they rested on persuasion and argument; and becoming all 
things to all men, sought by all means to save some. The 
Church, in later times, acting on the same. principle of love for 
souls, and zeal for the honor of Christ, has equally employed 
all the means in her power to bring men off from the fatal 
ground of heresy. - The means, to be sure, are somewhat differ- 
ent. The apostles preached; she imprisons and burns, but it 
is on the same principle, which shows her practice to be a de- 
velopment, and not a corruption. ~ 

The third Test: Power of assimilation. The right and duty 
of persecuting heretics has taken a strong hold of the mind of 
the Church. No deeper conviction ever possessed the human 
soul. The most humane and conscientious have shared in it as 
much as others, or even more. It grew with the growth of the 
Church. It derived strength from pity and love, as well as 
from hate. It was nourished by monachism and celibacy; by 
the example of saints; and adoration of the Virgin; by the 
consciousness of personal wickedness, and the hope of future 
reward. In short, it exhibits all the evidences of a native, vital 
principle in the Romish system. Nothing has ever suppressed 
or weakened it, but the power of unfavorable circumstances 
without. So vigorous a growth is no doubt the proof of a legi- 
timate development. 

Fourth Test: Harly anticipation. The Church persecuted 
just as soon as she could. The principle was working before 
the Council of Nice; but there was a certain power that “let,” 
and prevented the carrying out of the principle, ‘until he was 
taken out of the way.” The blood of the Diocletian persecu- 
tion was scarcely dry, when the Church began to brandish the 
sword against both heretics and Pagans. ‘It is most remark- 
able, (so constant are the developments of great principles), 
that at the very moment when the Nicene Church was giving 
itself up without restraint to the many superstitions that had 
come to be connected with the respect paid to the martyrs; 
just when it was garnishing the sepulchres of the righteous 
with the flowers of a false rhetoric; just when it was cherishing, 
by all means among the people, the reverence for relics and for 
tombs, and was allowing the invocation of saints, just then did 
the spirit of Church intolerance first express itself aloud, and 
put itself in act.”* St. Jerome said, “non est crudelitas pro 


* Ancient Christianity, 4th ed., Lond. i. 474. It is to be regretted that Nean- 
der’s extreme reverence for “ Historical Christianity” should lead him to so cold 
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Deo, sed pietas,” to destroy a wretch like Vigilantius ; ‘a use- 
less vessel that ought to be shivered by the iron rod of ecclesi- 
astical power.’ And St. Augustine, after having ventured, in 
some of his earlier works, a sentiment favorable to toleration, 
took it back in his “ Retractations,” having become convinced, 
as he says, by experience, that ‘moral suasion” is wholly 
thrown away upon heretics. He also explains how it came to 
pass that persecution had not a much earlier practical anticipa- 
tion, even in the time of the Apostles, viz. that Christians were 
not at that period in a condition to compel men to conform to 
the true faith: the prophecy being not yet fulfilled, ‘‘ Be wise 
now, O ye kings! be instructed, ye judges of the earth!” 

As to the Fifth Test, it is quite unnecessary to pause for the 
purpose of illustration, since there are twenty principles of 
Romish Christianity, some, at least, as old as the Council of 
Nice, from which persecution results by a logical sequence. 

It also fulfils the conditions of the Sixth Test, which requires 
that a development, in order to its legitimacy, should be “ con- 
servative of the course of development, which went before it; 
should be that development and something besides.” Persecu- 
tion is in perfect harmony with the character and history of the 
Romish Church. It is the bigoted and intolerant spirit of 
Nicene Christianity, raised to a higher power. It delineates 
in blood-red characters the last feature of the predicted apos- 
tacy; and as respects chronie continuance, it is quite obvious, 
that while the claws of the Dragon have mostly fallen out by 
age, as Bunyan observed, or rather, as we should say, have 
been judiciously retracted into the sheath against some good 
time that may be coming, the disposition to bite and tear is just 
as great as when it shed the blood of saints like water. 

We conclude, then, under the application of these seven cri- 
teria, that the right and duty of persecution for religious opi- 
nions, is a legitimate offspring of Nicene, and therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr. Newman, of Apostolic Christianity. Sparks of it 
broke out by very early anticipation; it was logically deduced 
from the principles of the Church; it has pressed into its ser- 
vice all the best as well as all the worst sentiments of our 
nature ; it has grown stronger by exercise ; it began as early as 
it could, and has been terribly chronic. ‘The Church,” ob- 


and unsympathizing a view (to say the least) of Vigilantius. He even speaks of 
him, somewhere, as an “intemperate zealot.” ‘Those who would see justice done 
to this early Protestant, and to his persecutors, should read Dr. Gilly’s Memorials 
of Vigilantius. 
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serves Mr. Newman, “can extract good from evil, or at least 
gets no harm by it. She inherits the promise made to the 
disciples, that they should take up serpents, and if they drank 
any deadly thing, it should not hurt them. When evil has 
clung to her, and the barbarian people have looked on with 
curiosity or in malice, till she should have swollen or fallen 
down suddenly, she has shaken the venomous beast into the 
fire.” No doubt of it whatever; John Huss, John Bradford, 
Archdeacon Philpot, Nicholas Ridley, and a great many other 
‘¢ venomous beasts”’ of the same sort; though we hardly expected 
so candid a confession. But when Mr. Newman goes on to 
add, ‘and felt no harm,” we suspect he speaks without book— 
** Be of good courage, Master Ridley, and play the man,” said 
old Hugh Latimer, when Mr. Newman’s adopted church shook 
them both together into the fire, “‘ we shall this day light such 
a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never be 
put out.” 

It might be shown in the same way, were it worth while to 
pursue the matter, that the use of “pious frauds,”’ the suppres- 
sion of the Scriptures, alliance with despotism, &c., as now illus- 
trated in the practice of the Romish Church, are legitimate 
developments of early Church principles; the only proper infe- 
rence from which is that Nicene Christianity, as has been most 
abundantly shown by a writer already quoted, had departed in 
the same direction from the Scriptures, and nearly to the same 
extreme in every respect, as the Christianity of Trent. 

It is pretty clear, from intimations already given, as well as 
from the nature of the case, that Mr. Newman’s way of ac- 
counting for Romanism, will not pass current in that Church. 
It proceeds on the admission of a fact which Romanism, ever 
since the Council of Trent, has most resolutely ignored, viz. 
that the system has grown up to be what it is by gradual accre- 
tions; that even its germs cannot be discovered in Scripture, 
except through the lens of a mystical interpretation; and that 
instead of being a precise and definite thing, it is even now in 
a course of growth and development. ‘This is perfectly true ; 
but it is a truth which Rome will never admit. She claims 
that her system has been the same, and equally complete in all 
ages; as complete in the fourth century as in the fourteenth. 
To yield up this, would be to abandon the standard Trentine 
canon of interpretation, “the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.” It would be abandoning the famous criterion of 
Catholic doctrine contained in the canon of Vincent, quod 
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semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. It would be surren- 
dering the equally authoritative canon of Tertullian, Zd esse 
verum, quodeunque primum; id esse adulterum quodeunque 
postertus; or, as more fully stated, Id esse dominicum et verum, 
quod sit prius traditum ; id autem extraneum et falsum, quod 
sit posterius tmmissum ; a canon absolutely fatal to the idea of 
a “development of Christian doctrine.” It would lay the 
Romish Church open to a retort of the question she has been 
so fond of putting to Protestants, ‘‘ Where was your religion 
before Luther?” viz. Where was your religion before the Coun- 
cil of Trent, or Constance, or Fourth Lateran, or before 
Thomas Aquinas, or Paschasius, or St. Jerome? the fact being, 
(and the Theory of Development corresponding to it,) that at 
any one of these periods Romanism was only in the process of 
formation; only getting to be a religion. Moreover, there is 
no telling when it will get its growth. Rome was not built in 
a day. In fact, according to this view, it is not bwilt yet. 
What it may become before it stops developing, nobody can 
guess. ‘In the Church of Rome, (says Jeremy Taylor), faith 
and Christianity increase like the moon. Bromyard complained 
of it long since, and the mischief groweth daily. They have 
now a new article of the faith ready for the stamp, which may 
very shortly become necessary to salvation; we mean that of 
the immaculate conception of the B. V. Mary. Whether the 
Pope be above a Council or no; we are not sure whether it be 
an article of faith among them or not; it is a very near one, if 
it be not; according to Bellarmine’s expression, it is fere de 
fide; almost an article, it wants but a little age, and then it 
may go alone.’’* 

Whatever may be the fate of his theory, however, in the 
Romish Church, Mr. Newman will make no complaint or re- 
sistance. Obstinacy in maintaining a view condemned by the 
Church, is the sure mark of a heretic; and all right of private 
judgment he has expressly renounced. “ His first act (he ob- 
serves) on his conversion, was to offer his work for revision to 
the proper authorities ; but the offer was declined on the ground 
that it was written and partly printed before he was a Catho- 
lic, (for other reasons too, we imagine), “and that it would 


* Dissuasive from Popery, chap. I. sec. 2. It appears to have become a full 
grown article of faith by this time. Moehler observes, “'This coarse opinion (the 
subjection of a Pope to a general council) may now be considered obsolete.” ‘The 
reason why the other opinion has thriven so well, as has been observed, is, that 
Popes have Bishopricks and Archbishopricks to bestow, and Councils have none. 

VoL. 1.—9 
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come before the reader in a more persuasive form, if he read it 
as the author wrote it. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
he now submits every part of the book to the judgment of the 
Church; with whose doctrine, on the subject of which it treats, 
he wishes all his thoughts to be coincident.” The “ advertise- 
ment,” from a postscript to which these words are taken, con- 
tains a Palinode, in which the author takes back in detail all 
the hard things he had said of Rome in the days of his heresy. 
The determined perseverance with which he chews the cud of 
repentance, swallowing his bitter speeches one after another, 
would command our sympathy, if there were not an element of 
the comic about it. 

“1. In 1833, in the Lyra Apostolica, I called it a ‘ Lost 
Church.’ 

‘2, Also in 1833, I spoke of the ‘Papal apostacy.’ 

“6, In 1834, I also used, of certain doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, the epithets ‘unscriptural,’ ‘profane,’ ‘ impious,’ 
‘bold,’ ‘unwarranted,’ ‘blasphemous,’ ‘ gross,’ ‘monstrous,’ 
‘cruel,’ ‘administering deceitful comfort,’ and ‘unauthorized.’ 

“7, [said in 1837, of the Church of Rome, ‘In truth she is 
a church beside herself, &c.’”’—with much more to the same 
purport; none of which, however, the writer lets us know, with 
aw singular candor, was the honest result of his own convictions. 
The reason why he abused in such unmeasured terms “a com- 
munion so ancient, so wide spread, so fruitful in saints,” was, 
that these views “‘are necessary to our position.” “I have 
reason to fear, too, that such language is to be ascribed, in no 
small measure, to an impetuous temper, a hope of approving 


myself to persons I respect; and a wish to repel the charge of 


Homanism.”’ Here is the secret. Other people, who knew 
him better than he knew himself, perceived that his ‘ Via me- 
dia” was carrying liim straight to Rome; and so charged. To 
repel this charge, he set to roundly abusing the church into 
whose embrace he was just ready to fall. 

However, he now takes it all back. Besides repeatedly 
smiting his breast, as he goes through the roll of his sins, he 
sums up thus: ‘‘Of course he now withdraws the arguments 
alluded to, as far as they reflect on the Church of Rome, as 
well as the language in which they were conveyed.” Post- 
script—‘ Since the above was written, the author has joined 
the Catholic Church.” 

This recantation bears the significant date ‘“ LirTLEMoRE, 
Oct. 6, 1845.” October sixth, as we find by referring to the 
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calendar, is the day of Saint Faith V. and M.; one of the 
apocryphal Virgins of the Romish Church; by whose aid, per- 
haps, certain mountains of difficulty that lay between Oxford 
and Rome were removed; and much more than the ample 
‘ Peccavi’ of this ‘advertisement,’ if indeed any more, it would 
seem unreasonable for even Rome to demand. 

Whatever may be thought of the recantation, however, the 
Essay itself is a very serious thing. It bears evidence of pro- 
found sincerity in the writer. It is the production of an acute 
and practised mind, richly stored with various learning, and 
especially at home in the history of the Church. 

No.reader will fail to do homage to the skill and talent it ex- 
hibits. No reader, accustomed to reverence the Scriptures, 
can fail to be pained at the slight regard—we may almost say, 
the contemptuous disregard—manifested towards the Bible, as 
a source of religious knowledge. No Protestant reader, but 
must be shocked at the strength of that delusion which leads a 
sincere and devout mind, educated in a better system, openly 
to defend the worst corruptions of the Romish Church. The 
manliness, if we may call it so, of the Essay, is one of its 
most striking features. It stands up to the Romish system in 
all its length and breadth, exactly as it is. It has none of the 
sneaking evasions which belong to Gother, and such like mise- 
rable apologists. It has nothing of the cautious reserve, which 
has brought reproach on the orthodoxy of the great Bishop of 
Meaux, and which characterizes also the work of Moehler. It 
boldly accepts of Purgatory, cultus of saints and angels, 
image-worship, and adoration of the Virgin, as parts of the 
system ; and justifies them by a mystical interpretation, a plea 
of exemption from the authority of the commandments, the 
want of “clear proof that the cultus of St. Mary, obscures the 
divine glory of her Son;’’ or by that additional revelation 
which is found in the development of Christian doctrine. 

That there is such a thing as a development of Christian 
doctrine, we by no means deny ; nor that some test or tests may 
be given by which to distinguish a legitimate development from 
a corruption. In opposition to that theory, already examined, 
which proceeds on the ground that Christianity has been, at 
any one period since the Apostles’ days, an unfinished system, 
we hold to the great Protestant doctrine set forth in the Confes- 
sion of our Church: That “the whole counsel of God, con- 
‘cerning all things necessary for His own glory, man’s salvation, 
faith and life, is either expressly sct down in Scripture, or by 
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good and necessary consequence, may be deduced from Scrip- 
ture; unto which nothing, at any time, is to be added, whether 
by new revelations of the Spirit, or traditions of men.”’ Chris- 
tianity, in its integrity, is there; discoverable in all its essen- 
tial features, not by a system of mystical allegorizing, but by 
the application of those plain, common sense rules of inter- 
pretation employed to discover the meaning of other writings. 

It is perfectly consistent with this view, to hold that the 
scheme of Christian doctrine, thus delivered, has been more and 
more perfectly comprehended in the lapse of time; has progress- 
ively unfolded itself to the mind of the Church; so that her 
statement of the Scripture system is now more clear, precise and 
harmonious than at the period of the Reformation ; as the sys- 
tem of the Reformers was better developed and more consistent 
than that of the Fathers. Christianity came out gradually 
from the Scriptures, into the living consciousness of the Church ; 
now one doctrine, and then another, according to the form and 
pressure of the time. It was by collision with error that she 
was brought to investigate and define successively the arti- 
cles of the ‘Creed.’ A doctrine—even one, for example, so 
vital as the Divinity of Christ—remained loose and undefined ; 
not bound to any precise expression, until a broad heresy com- 
pelled the Church to decide and pronounce distinctly from the 
Scriptures on the point.* So the importance and bearing of a 
particular doctrine might not be appreciated in some stages of 
the Church’s progress. Those truths would be insisted on in 
each period which the mind of the period appreciated; which 
its exigencies recommend ; which its distinctive forms of error 
assailed. Thus the doctrine of justification by faith was never 
so appreciated as the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae, in 
the best preceding ages of the Church, as it was after it had 
been exhumed from the rubbish under which Rome had buried 
it. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s influences in regenera- 
tion, has been better appreciated and understood since the era 
of modern revivals, than during all the centuries that preceded 
the Reformation. All these doctrines are found in the Scrip- 


* Atque ita nos ipse pietatis sensus instituit, ut si quis turbet Ecclesiam dogmate 
inusitato, atque eo res perveniat ut sit periculum a graviore dissidio, conveniant 
primum ecclesiae: questionem propositam examinent: demum justa discussione 
habita, definitionem ex Scriptura sumptam proferant, quae et dubitationem in plebe 
tollat, et os obstruat improbis et cupidis hominibus. Sic exorto Ario, coacta est Ni- 
caena Synodus, quae sua auctoritate, et pacem restituit ecclesiis quas vexaverat, et 
aeternam Christi divinitatem contra sacrilegum ejus dogma asseruit.—Calv. Inst. 
av. ix. 13. 
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ture; can be stated in the very words of Scripture ; and rest 
on Scripture evidence alone for their support; but their place 
in the mind of the Church they have assumed by a process of 
expansion and development, under appropriate circumstances. 
The time arrived when Christians felt as they never had be- 
fore, the vital power and worth of those doctrines. They were 
assailed; and the Church looked more carefully for their evi- 
dence in the word of God. She reasoned upon them; tested 
them; began more and more to grasp and apprehend them ; 
ascertained their relation to other parts of the Scripture sys- 
tem; rejected erroneous opinions that had become attached to 
them ; finally settled upon their precise dogmatic statement, as 
at Dort, or Westminster ; and embodied them in her formulae 
of doctrine. ‘The evidence.relied on is the same in the seven- 
teenth century as it was in the fourth. There is not a Scrip- 
ture proof annexed to the third chapter of the ‘ Confession of 
Faith,’ for example, that was not anticipated by St. Augustine ; 
nor one adduced in support of the doctrine of the Trinity 
and the Divinity of Christ that is not to be found in the 
Treatise of Novatian De Trinitate, appended to the works of 
Tertullian; nor one in proof of the resurrection of the body, 
that was not employed by St. Ambrose. Neither these, nor 
any other of the truths that make an essential part of Protest- 
ant Christianity, have grown more true in the progress of the 
Church ; as it is alleged the doctrines of Purgatory, Papal Infal- 
libility, and the Intercession of the Saints have, in the Romish 
system. The development, we admit, has not had the effect to 
‘convert a Scripture statement, which might seem only of tem- 
porary application, into a universal and perpetual truth.”* It 
has produced that beautiful and harmonious growth by which the 
imperfect creeds of the early church have expanded into so 
admirable a summary of Christian doctrine for instance, as 
the Westminster Confession. It has adhered to that analogy 
of physical growth laid down in the Canon of Vincent, of 
Lerins. ‘‘ Crescat igitur oportet, et multum vehementerque pro- 
ficiat, tam singulorum quam omnium, tam unius hominis quam 
totius ecclesiae, aetatum ac saeculorum gradibus, intelligentia, 
scientia, sapientia: sed in suo duntaxat genere; in eodem sci- 
licet dogmate, eodem seusu, eademque sententia. Imitetur ani- 
marum religio rationem corporum: quae licet annorum processu 
numeros suos evolvant et explicent, cadem tamen quae erant, 
permanent.” 


* Newman, of Purgatory. Essay, p. 194. 
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Protestant Christianity is the religion of the Scriptures har- 
moniously developed in the life of the Church; the full grown 
tree whose perfect germs are found in the New Testament; the 
manhood (to use Vincent’s illustration), of infant Christianity. 

If we are asked for a test by which to distinguish what may 
be corrupt in this developed system, from what is legitimate, 
we desire none better than that already quoted from the Con- 
fession of Faith, viz., that a legitimate development can be 
either proved by the express words of Scripture, or by good 
and necessary consequence deduced from it. It will be so 
truly the same thing it was in any preceding age of the Church, 
that the same Scripture statements will define it. It will not 
be changed into something different ; as spiritual worship, into 
idolatry; the sole mediation of Christ, into the mediation of 
saints ; or the sufficiency of Scripture, into reliance on tradition. 
It will be a profectus (as Vincent has it) not a permutatio: 
siquidem ad profectum pertinet (a development) ut in semet 
ipsa unaquaque res amplificetur: ad permutationem vero (a 
corruption) ut aliquid ex alio in aliud transvertatur. The Tri- 
dentine religion is a development of Scriptural Christianity, 
much as the worship of Dagon was a development of the worship 
offered in the ark, 


Turpiter atrum 
Desinit in piscem, mulier formosa superne. 


On the other hand a genuine development will meet the re- 
quirement of the critical canon 


Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. 


We have already, however, exceeded the just limits of this 
article; and must confine ourselves, in conclusion, to a brief 
notice of Dr. Moehler, and his great work on the Doctrinal 
differences between Catholics and Protestants. The object of 
the ‘Symbolik,’ which has been called a ‘‘ necessary supple- 
ment to Bossuet’s History of the Variations of the Protestant 
Churches,” is to set forth, in the most plausible manner, the 
teaching of the Romish Church on the points that enter into 
the controversy; such as “original sin and its consequences,” 
‘faith’ and “ good works,”’ doctrine of the “sacraments,” and 
of the Church ; and to exhibit, on the other hand, the confused, 
contradictory, and one-sided views of the leading Protestant 
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Confessions and teachers. It was called out by that revived 
zeal for Evangelical religion—the recoil from Rationalism— 
which has found place in the German Church during the pre- 
sent century. The serious minds of Germany, drawing back 
from the abyss of unbelief into which a large part of Protest- 
antism had sunk, might be attracted, it was thought, by the ex- 
hibition of a system so uniform and conservative as that of 
Rome, invested with such features of moderation as it assumed 
under the handling of Dr. Moehler. The work created a sen- 
sation among all parties, and is assigned a very high rank 
among works of its class, both by Catholics and Protestants. 
In respect to its style, it may be observed, the work is grave 
and decorous ; written, not only without acerbity of manner, 
but with an expression of liberal and kindly feeling, as rare 
in such polemic treatises, as it is wise and Christian. 

The author of this work, John Adam Moehler, the son of an 
inn-keeper, was born not far from Wurtzburg, in Bavaria, on 
the 8th of May, 1796. His parents were devout persons, and 
destined him early to the priesthood in the Romish Church. 
The promise of his early years, however, was not great. He 
developed slowly, as is often the case with minds of the firmest 
texture. But he was persevering, and manifested soon a predi- 
lection for historical studies. He was sometimes seen serving 
his father’s customers with wine, and returning at every spare 
moment to an open book. In 1815 he commenced the study of 
Theology, and, after four years of application, was ordained to 
the priesthood at the age of twenty-three. He still continued at 
Tiibingen, acting as tutor in a preparatory school, with a grow- 
ing reputation for talent and learning, till, in 1822, he was 
appointed by the Wurtemberg government, private teacher in 
Theology. 

The government, at the same time, with enlightened liberality, 
appreciating his talents and promise, furnished him with means 
for undertaking an extensive literary tour in northern and 
southern Germany. 

It was a wise arrangement to give a young and rising Theo- 
logian the opportunity of enlarging his views by travel, and 
gathering suggestions and stimulus by-communion with the best 
minds in the various centres of influence. Moehler visited, 
accordingly, the universities of Jena, Leipzig, Halle, Berlin, 
and Gottingen; and, on his return, those of Prague, Vienna, 
and Landshut. In this tour he formed the acquaintance of the 
most eminent scholars and divines of the time, both Protestant 
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and Catholic; among the former of whom he acknowledged 
special obligations to the celebrated Planck, Protestant Profes- 
sor of Theology at Gittingen. It was Planck, more than any 
other, whose influence and advice led him to the study of the 
Fathers, and cured him of a tendency to Rationalism which he 
had imbibed at Tiibingen. 

Returning to Tiibingen, in the Summer of 1823, Moehler 
entered upon the duties of his office by delivering a course of 
lectures on Ecclesiastical History, and more than meeting all 
the expectations of his friends, he was, not long after, created 
Professor Extraordinary. In 1827 appeared his great mono- 
graph on Athanasius ; and in 1832 his Symbolism. In 1837 he 
extended the argument of this work in his reply to Dr. Baur of 
Tiibingen. His other writings consisted of a series of contribu- 
tions to the Theological Quarterly Review of Tiibingen, which 
have been collected and published in two volumes by Déllinger. 

In 1835, Moehler received, from the king of Bavaria, an 
invitation to a Theological chair at Munich; in consequence of 
which he removed to that capital. His labors here, however, 
were, ere long, interrupted by ill health. The climate of the 
place proved unfavorable, and indications of pulmonary disease 
began. Rest and travel furnished some relief; but the insidi- 
ous disease had riveted its grasp upon him. The king of 
Bavaria, to give him opportunity of removal to a more congenial 
climate, appointed him Dean of Wurtzburg. But the relief 
came too late; and falling into a rapid decline, he died on the 
12th of April, 1838. 

Thus prematurely, in the midst of his career, fell a man, who, 
though a dangerous enemy of Protestantism—an able advocate 
of an unsound faith—deserves, for his talents and virtues, our 
respect and admiration. He was a devout and conscientious 
man; modest and humble in his deportment, and greatly beloved 
by all classes, both of his own and other communions. 

We part from such men as Moehler and Newman; devout, 
zealous, and gifted advocates of a system of falsehood and 
impiety, with painful regrets. . They themselves well know that 
the differences between us involve, essentially, our relations to 
God and eternity; though the gentle and humane nature of 
Moehler shrinks from asserting it. The author upon whom we 
have chiefly commented, closes his essay with the following 
earnest and feeling address. ‘ And now, Dear Reader, Time is 
short, Eternity is long. Put not from you what you have here 
found; regard it not as mere matter of present controversy ; 
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wrap not yourself round in the associations of years past; nor 
determine that to be truth which you wish to be so; nor make 
an idol of cherished anticipations. Time is short, Eternity is 
long.” 

We reply, in the words of Moehler, to his antagonist Dr. Baur: 
“Dann schliest er diesen Punct mit Luther’s worten: ‘ Sic 
in aeternum disjungimur et contrarit invicem sumus!’ In ae- 
ternum / mir bangt in der tiefsten Brust bei diesen Worten. 
In aeternum also. Dies will viel, will sehr viel sagen! In 
AETERNUM! Um keinen Preis in der Welt michte ich also 


sprechen, aber—‘ du sagest es.’””’ 





Art. VI.—WHAT OUGHT LAYMEN IN OUR CHURCH TO DO? 


No one denies that it is essential to the prosperity of the 
Church, that its lay members should feel and act right. But 
as an English author remarks, “‘ Great truths often lie side by 
side in the garret of the memory with exploded errors.” We 
fail of doing right often, for want of suitable reflection. 

One way in which our laymen err, perhaps, is in a failure to 
appreciate the peculiarity and the glory of ow position as 
Presbyterians. Other men seem to have a more intense at- 
tachment to their Churches. We are aware that this springs, 
in part, from the very liberality of our principles. We feel 
that if any one have the essential life of Christianity, it is not 
so material what is its special form. Yet this is not the whole 
of the case, nor is our charity as discriminating as it is general. 
Far be it from us to discourage that noble spirit which em- 
braces in the arms of brotherly love, all who have obtained like 
precious faith with us. But as a child should love its own 
home best of all, while looking gently and kindly on all other 
homes, so should our charity rise from a basis of broad and 
comprehensive love for our own altar, and our own brotherhood. 

Every organic body, to develope powerfully and healthily, 
must develope in the order of its own historic life. An oak 
does not grow like a sycamore, nor do the roses of June blow 
like the rich scarlet plants of autumn. Yet God hath made all 
beautiful in their season. It is full time that our Church had 
reached the position of self-consciousness. Where stand we in 
the ages? 
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Two points especially need to be considered. 

Qne is the relation of our Church to the question of Progress. 
We know of no other Church of the larger bodies of America, 
which, with a field wide as the land itself, to occupy without 
trammel or drawback, has permission from its historic life, to 
move parallel with the spirit of the age. This surely is a pri- 
vilege unspeakably important and delightful. Certainly no 
other Presbyterian body is in this free position, while there are 
Churches which are either surrounded with a thousand tradi- 
tions of the past, amid which they walk fettered; or are re- 
strained by an inward narrowness which looks askance at that 
which is not in the line in which they are moving. We do 
not mean that there is, in our body, any disposition to run 
wild, or enter upon untried and baseless experiments. Far 
from it. But if there be any thing wise, or lovely, or of good 
report arising in our time, the life of which we are the expo- 
nent can incorporate it with itself and grow the more active, 
wise, and pure, for the incorporation. The wild herds who in 
our day contend for red republicanism, socialism, pantheism, 
and the rescue of women from the thraldom of custom, who 
grow mad at the evils of life, and rush to every empiric for a 
remedy ; are the exponents of a something in human nature, 
which, if properly trained, would blossom and bear fruit unto 
nobleness. It is our glory that we meet all that is good in 
this tendency, while bearing back all that is evil. We can, 
not standing at a distance and railing at these undue outbursts 
of freedom not understanding itself, feel for the overburdened 
heart of humanity, and strive with kindness to relieve it. It 
is noble always to make allowances. ‘This our blessed Mas- 
ter does. This we can do without being overborne by the hard 
dogmas and still severer spirit of a narrow sectarism. 

Do our laymen sufficiently consider all this, weigh and value 
it? Like the American people who, in their freedom, do not 
consider the thraldom of the old world, we become so used to 
this great privilege, as to undervalue it. 

This illustration reminds us of the other idea to which we 
alluded. Do we sufficiently value the grand simplicity of Pres- 
byterianism? Simplicity is ever an element of greatness. The 
greatest men we have ever known, were the simplest. The 
vastest things we have ever seen, were mighty from their unity. 
The mountain peak which pierces the clouds, and “stays the 
northern star upon its front,’’ makes but a single impression. 
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The ocean, whether in the calm of the noon-tide, infolding the 
hues of sunset, or foaming white with tempest, is but one; sim- 
ple, and so sublime. So is it with eternity, of which it is said 
to be the emblem; so with the infinite in space; so even with 
the Lord of Infinity and Eternity. And when He tabernacled 
in clay, the little child nestled to His side, and the gentle and 
beloved disciple did not fear to lay his head upon His sacred 
breast. 

Presbyterians! do you know what God has done for you in 
giving you the simplest and severest Church that the ages have 
created? Are we equal to our mission, are we worthy of such 
a Church? Oh, when we see Presbyterians forsaking the 
Church of their fathers, and seeking to a showy ritual with 
paraphernalia copied from Antichrist, when wé see them dissa- 
tisfied with the grand simplicity of the primitive Church, of the 
Waldense, of the Genevan Republic, of the noble old Huguenot, 
such as him who suffered on Saint Bartholomew’s day, of Calvin 
and Knox and Hampden; we are fain to ask, Has the race of 
heroes died out? Is it impossible to maintain a truly pri- 
mitive Church? Is there no quiet simplicity? Must the free 
spirit leave the Church where it poured itself out like the 
waters of our mountain streams, to be fettered in sluggish 
forms? Is the experiment of a Church, formed after the model 
of John and Paul, utterly in vain? Is there not enough of 
grandeur in man to take the Church just as our Saviour made 
it, and develope it from its own inward and blessed life ? 

And then again. Presbyterians! Do you know on what 
model was built this mighty Republic? Have you ever laid, 
side by side, our American Constitution and the Constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church? In whose bosom glowed the 
flame of patriotic devotion in 1776? “Whose fathers bled and 
died, at Saratoga, at Stony Point, at Brandywine, at Eutaw? 
And for what? ‘To found a monarchy or an aristocracy? 
Was it to bring upon this virgin soil the stars and garters, the 
frippery and the trumpery of worn-out governments? Why 
did they abolish titles? Why did they declare all men equal ? 
In a word, did they not establish a republic with forms of most 
noble simplicity? And is not this our glory and our joy? 
Do not our bosoms, as Americans, swell whenever we think of 
the magnanimity of these our conscript fathers, who, instead of 
aggrandizing themselves, thus calmly leveled all factitious dis- 
tinctions, and sacrificed every ambitious aspiration upon the 
altar of our beloved country ? 
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But so did the fathers of our Church. Calmly perusing the 
Sacred Records, looking sheer over the dreary and awful waste 
of the dark ages, they inquired what the Saviour and His apos- 
tles taught, and rejecting every temptation to aggrandize them- 
selves, they declared the ministry all equal in rank and degree. 
They declared every Christian man a king and a priest unto 
God, and placed the right to exercise the ministry in the elec- 
tion of the brotherhood, confirming the inward call of God; the 
apostolic succession they placed in the people, and the minis- 
try as their officers, and, in a word, quietly abolishing Monar- 
chy and Aristocracy, they established a Republican Church. 

And now the question is, do we recognize and appreciate this 
grand fact? Do we find Presbyterians clinging to their altar, 
as Americans cling to their palladium? Do we value our Con- 
fession as we do the Constitution of the United States? Do we 
honor, admire, love, and hold to simplicity in Church, as we do 
in State? And if not, what does it argue for our Presbyte- 
rianism? What for our capacity to fill the place of our fathers, 
= oury forward the ark so long and so nobly upheld by 
them ‘ 

It becomes a question of the deepest, not to say alarming 
interest in these times, why the people should appear to be 
more loyal to American principles than the Church. It will 
not do to say, as those sometimes do who, on the one hand, de- 
spair of the republic, or, on the other, affect the sneering sur- 
face-philosophy, characteristic of the age just passing away 
that there is no real republicanism in the country, that it is all 
vapor and smoke, the breath of the orator, ar.d the froth of 
popular excitement. For why should a politician affect repub- 
licanism, even of the coarser type, except that it is popular? 
Why should the reputation of aristocracy be fatal to a rising 
statesman, except that the nation is at heart opposed to it ? 
Why should no man dare to whisper a word in favor of Monar- 
chy, except that the word “king,” for this free land, would be 
a spell to wake from utmost Maine, to farthest California, 
twenty-three millions of souls, lashed into fury, as winds and 
waves are loosed and wild with the terror of tempest ? 

The question gathers around it interest for the statesman, as 
well as the careful observer of Church polity, when we remem- 
ber the strong mutual influences of Church and State. The 
government in America is what the people are. If they be- 
come used to the forms, and submissive to the decretals of 
ecclesiastical Monarchies and Aristocracies, what will be the 
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ultimate effect? Will not the simplicity of our Republicanism 
seem bald? Will not the freedom of our Americanism seem 
licence? Will not the neck be willingly stretched out for the 
yoke, and as the Austrian yields himself up a willing serf, so 
that he have music and social enjoyment, as the populace of 
Imperial Rome demanded only bread and the Amphitheatre ; 
so our people used to have their thinking done for them in the 
Church, and amused and fond of its tinsel and its pomp, may 
clamor for luxury in living, and Aristocracy in the State, and 
at last having risen, or rather fallen, through bishop and arch- 
bishop to the papal head of the Church, demand his miserable 
type in the false splendors of a throne. Wise was the ancient 
proverb, which counsels us to resist the beginnings of evil ! 

But the question returns upon us, Why should the Church 
be behind the people? Why will it tolerate principles in its 
ecclesiastical relations, which it repudiates in its civil polity? 
Why shun with disdain the very tinsel in State, that it seeks 
in the Church ? 

We would not pretend to lay bare the whole of so extensive 
a subject, with all its historic relations, in so short a space as 
can be here allotted to it; but we would make one or two sug- 
gestions, with a view to awaken inquiry and thought. 

For one thing, the number of those who are devoted, at least 
to a splendid Protestant ritual, is not large; but they fill a 
large space in the public eye, because, for the most part, they 
live in cities and towns, and frequently, from their wealth and 
manner of living and their pretensions to fashion, the world 
hears much of them. They are, therefore, not fair exponents 
of the masses of the American people. 

Youth sometimes has genius, very often ardor, less often a 
chastened and cultivated taste; and so as a people, we are 
scarcely old enough to have a pure and true appreciation of 
refinement. ‘The impressions made by the pretensions in ques- 
tion, are very much the result of the cry of a fashionable and 
gentlemanly religion; while men have not sufficient acquaint- 
ance with Scripture or Church History, to sift the assertions, 
which gain force by mere repetition. 

But people do not really reflect much upon Church govern- 
ment. The politics of the State come strongly home to every 
one. Americans watch their public servants; they study politi- 
cal principles; they even look at things in their tendencies. 
But in the Church, if their families are comfortable and satis- 
fied, if the building is elegant, if the minister preaches well, 
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according to their standard of excellence, and if the Church 
be one that gives them standing in the community, they hardly 
inquire how it is governed, what are the tendencies of church 
judicatories, or what is the general influence upon themselves 
and their families ; and thus they are often in the vortex of a 
system which has taken captive their entire sympathies, judg- 
ment and feelings, before they are aware of it. The Church 
is a Mighty Power. It is not wise to deny it, but it is wise 
rightly to use it, and if God has laid on us the dispensation, 
rightly to guide it. 

We, as Presbyterians, court investigation. Here we are, 
and here is our history. If we are unscriptural in view, unholy 
in practice, despotic in Church government, or un-American in 
feeling, we should like to have it shown. If Freedom ever 
called in vain upon us, let the hour be pointed out. And what 
we wish is, that all our people should appreciate their priceless 
heritage. We have no quarrel with other denominations. But 
we ask that our own people err not through want of reflection, 
but with their eye on the history of the past, plan comprehen- 
sively for the future. Build your churches as richly as you 
will, furnish as costly as your means will allow. God loveth 
a cheerful giver, and does not wish to be served with that 
which costs nothing. But let your building be severe as our 
own Calvinism, simple as the faith of our fathers, clear as 
the robes of our martyrs. Build of marble, if you will, but 
let it be bright as unsunned Pentelicus ; heave up costly walls 
if you wish, but let then be massive as the compacted doctrines 
of our glorious Confession ; ornament your interiors, but let the 
adornment be like the Sermon on the Mount, or the seamless 
robe of its Author. Presbyterianism abhors any thing flaunt- 
ing, meretricious, gaudy. The wild mountains of Scotland 
wreathed in mist, the cavern cool with moss and lichen, the 
grey cairn, the uplands gemmed with the heath-bell, charmed 
her renovated youth; and when she gathered up her robes 
to dwell.in this wilderness-land, her favorite haunts were ever 
the fastnesses of the vast Alleghanies, the mountain stream, 
the deep valley, the broad clear river, the giant forest trees 
shading the fresh green herbage. Rough has Presbyterianism 
often been, but always true; rude at times, but always faithful 
to conscience and to God. It remains to deal with a false re- 
finement, with an enervating luxury. The pure spouse of 
Christ is warned, oh how forcibly and terribly! against the 
flaunting harlot of Rome, and all that is Romanizing. What 
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we have to do, is to preserve our two grand elements, Freedom 
and Simplicity. Will Presbyterianism yield up freedom of 
thought, the right to follow the Providence of God wherever it 
leads? Will she be misled by a false cultivation, a wretched 
counterfeit of refinement, to pull down the very Parthenon of 
her magnificent simplicity, to put up the lath and plaster of 
some miserable Palladian temple? We fear for her transition 
state. If she can carry her own grand elements safely through 
this trial, the earth hath never looked upon such a structure as 
will be her Church of the future. Such as America looms in 
the far distance to the patriot, so does our Church seem to the 
eye of faith. . 

There is a subject which is ever becoming one of more prac- 
tical urgency, which demands the most earnest thought, and 
the most efficient action on the part of our laymen. We can, 
at least, state the question clearly, if it requires further de- 
velopments of Providence fully to solve it. If we labor only 
through ecclesiastical organizations, shall we not become secta- 
rian, which our fathers were not; if we contribute the strength 
of our means to purposes of a general nature, will not our 
Church perish, because her own sons have deserted her? So 
stringent appeared this latter difficulty to our brethren, who 
separated from us in 1838, that they cut the Gordian knot. 
They directed the power of the Church into denominational 
Boards, leaving general Christian interests in the form of Vol- 
untary Societies, to be refreshed only by the spray, which the 
great waves of benevolence might throw over them, in their 
mighty ecclesiastical on-goings. 

The difficulty here, we admit, is very great. It arises from 
the necessity of adjusting the noble and magnanimous princi- 
ples of Christianity, to the narrowness and littleness of sinful 
man. ‘There is always a divine and a human element in the 
Church. What comes from God is infinite, transcendent, 
glorious. What comes from man is imperfect like himself. 
How shall we attain the best practicable working system of 
benevolence? On the one hand we cannot bear to shrink to 
the dimensions of a summer brook, through our own inward 
narrowness; on the other, if we waste our resources in a uni- 
versal prodigality, our people lose their attachment to their 
own institutions, lose the very sense of home, and hearth, and 
altar, and country, amidst a universal benevolence, which like 
the circle in the water, at last widens to its own destruction. 
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First then, with our eye on history we will not be a mere 
sectarian Church. We know it is hard to be equal to the 
destiny of being a Presbyterian. The men who heaved the 
massive stones of our foundations, were building for all time, 
and we would say for Eternity also, did we not hope and be- 
lieve that there is something even better than Presbyterianism, 
better than the best here, and brighter than the brightest, for 
there the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb alone are the 
Temple. God seems to strengthen men for some great work. 
The sagacity of the conscript fathers of our nation, seems 
hardly human. An American is great enough if he can only 
understand what they meant, and work in their spirit. The 
subtle essence of the souls of Moses and the great men of the 
Hebrew Confederacy, of Lycurgus, of Solon, of Demosthenes 
and the beautiful Greek freedom, of Alfred, and Hampden, 
and Sidney, and the Anglo-Saxon liberty-in-law, seems to have 
pervaded their minds and hearts. It will be enough for us, 
and for our children, not to degenerate from their greatness. 

So is it with our American Presbyterianism. Our Bill of 
Rights is the Adopting Act of 1729. There it stands, and the 
ingenuity of all the subtlety that shall ever be built into the 
pyramid erected on the basis of 1837 and 1838, will not ex- 
plain away one of its pregnant words, or obliterate one glorious 
line. With clear head, and graphic pen, our fathers have 
written their meaning. He that runs may read, and the carved 
work of that sanctuary can never be broken down by the axes 
and hammers of revolution. There is something that never 
can be exscinded. 

We must see to it then, that we are in the line of the true 
life of American Presbyterianism. It, will not do to give up 
our principles, because we have not strength to bend the bow of 
Ulysses. Only plant the right seed, and the right tree will 
spread its free limbs to the air in due time. This is our elec- 
tive affinity, that the men who felt that there was a millennial 
spirit in Christianity, an anti-sectarian glory, a halo of un- 
selfish benevolence, a magnanimity in the body like that of 
Christ the Master, who sought not his own, are with us. Just 
how this is to be made characteristic of the Church itself, in a 
depraved world, and amid opposing interests, may be a diffi- 
cult problem. It is like the tremendous experiment of universal 
suffrage in the State. The statesman sometimes pauses aghast 
at what he has undertaken. What! the vessel of state confided 
to the ruthless hands of a tumultuating mob. How is the 
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question solved? Ah! it is not a mob, but a people. We 
give them responsibility, and the very load they carry steadies 
them. We give them light, that they may see the precious- 
ness of the ark they bear. 

We love to stand on the height of such great principles: 
On this mountain-top we breathe difficult but invigorating air. 
The Eleven on Olivet had a world to convert. How sublimely 
must their hearts have thrilled with that enterprise! Luther 
had all Rome, the Universal Empire to topple down, and his 
spirit never rose heaven-high and mountain-grand, till he saw 
clearly the magnitude of that fearful but magnificent under- 
taking. ‘To arouse the heart and soul of a Church they must 
have something great to do, and the eye of faith must fix upon 
the towers of the Universal Temple, if in the far distance, yet 
softened and elevated by the blue ether, and bathed in the glo- 
rious sun-light of heaven ! 

But, secondly, this great, liberal, unsectarian Presbyterianism, 
of which our Church are the special guardians, must not be 
allowed to run riot, or fail of adjustment to the principles of 
common sense. It will not do so to yield ourselves up toa 
romantic feeling, as to fail of wise practical action. If our 
people are in danger of losing their Presbyterianism in their 
Catholicity, it must be obvious that one set of ideas has been 
pressed too far. If it be true that while they give freely for 
general objects they have acquired a distaste for promoting 
anything distinctive, it is very plain that there is something 
morbid in the body, that its charity is becoming sentimental, 
and that it needs tonics. 

There is a self-respect that -belongs to every body of men, 
and there is a great law of self-preservation which it sometimes 
becomes necessary to realize in action. How far it is possible 
for different denominations of Christians to co-operate in 
benevolent effort, must be a practical question demanding 
much wisdom for its solution. It will depend upon the objects 
to be attained, and upon the spirit which prevails in the de- 
nominations. In regard to the circulation of the Scriptures, 
or the promotion of temperance, it is obvious that there 
need be no difficulty. In such objects as the circulation of 
books and tracts, involving the principles of our common 
Christianity, and the establishment of Sabbath-schools ; while 
more care is needed in their adjustments, it would seem that 
judicious common sense need not be baffled. The question be- 
comes more delicate and complicated, when we approach that 
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peculiar circle which involves ecclesiastical action and denomi- 
national effort, as where Churches (necessarily of some form, 
else they would not be churches,) are to be planted. All we 
feel it to be our province to do, at present, is to invite to the 
earnest consideration of this vital subject, the warm hearts 
and sound heads of our wisest counsellors. 

It may not be, however, improper for us to suggest that if a 
spirit of unity is to radicate itself in our Church, it must be 
based upon kind and comprehensive feelings and action of all 
parts of the Church, each to the other. There are, very 
obviously, two great elements in our body. One is that which 
sprang from Scotland and Ireland. The other originated in 
New England, and may appropriately be styled Puritan. If 
we ignore either of these, and urge forward our measures as 
though either was to be controlling and the other subordinate, 
we shall find a powerful reluctation. 

We are a Presbyterian Church; we must look to that; 
we must develop from that germ. All churches worth the 
name, are looking narrowly to their historic life. We ought 
to make some clear, distinct, single impression on the country. 
We are not a mechanical mixture of two or more elements, 
incompatible the one with the other. We are Presbyterians, 
with a co-operative feeling. We are Calvinistic, with a strong 
liberal infusion in our theology. We are conservative indeed, 
of the faith of our fathers, but progressive in our union with 
truth, in whatever form developed. If we can honestly carry 
out these principles, in the spirit of wisdom and unity, there is 
no reason why we should not be a Church of great power and 
usefulness. And as the country and the age are unparalleled, 
are we wrong in supposing that in carrying out the principles 
of our Church some new plans of greater efficiency than any 
yet known may be devised? We are not shut up to look 
backward for our instruments. We are to work so that our 
Church, with its youthful, intensely vigorous powers may have 
full evolution. No spirit yet that was good and mighty but 
found an appropriate form. 

And if any one should wonder at the confidence with which 
we speak of the greatness of our Church, we would commend 
to him a remark of Carlyle in his French Revolution. It is in 
substance this; that old institutions, that have in them the 
seeds of decay, are often more mighty in their present power, 
than nascent strength not yet developed, but destined to giant 
growth. The ancient has gathered to it supporting buttresses 
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and thickness of wall, the youthful is almost without covering. 
And with this is Dr. Beecher in his Plea for the West, “It 
took Rome three hundred years to die.” It may take as long 
for some Existences to be fully born. 

We would frankly address our laymen on the subject of their 
relations to the ministry. Let us guard the matter, however, 
by one or two remarks, to prevent mistake. 

We do not mean to say that the ministry are free from 
faults. They are of like passions with other men. ‘“ We have 
this treasure in earthen vessels that the excellency may be of 
God, and not of men.” At the proper time we shall not be 
sparing, if need be, to their faults, be they many or few. 

Nor do we mean to say that all the errors about to be men- 
tioned prevail in any one spot. There may even be favored 
churches, where none of them exist. Where they are found 
too, they are often the result of want of suitable thought. To 
point them out faithfully will be to honest-minded Christians 
to suggest the remedy. 

One of the worst evils, on the whole, in the relation between 
pastor and people, is the failure to secure for him pecuniary 
independence, when the people are able to do so. One can 
hardly understand how any one should fail to see the truth on 
this subject, or to practise it, did we not see such lamentable 
examples to the contrary. The law anxiously provides for the 
independence of the judiciary by giving the judges an adequate 
salary, and forbidding it to be diminished during the term for 
which they are commissioned. Our organic law, both in Scrip- 
ture and the Constitution, is no less particular as to the clergy. 
They are to be kept free from worldly care and anxiety. As 
a general rule, they are not so kept. They are dejected by 
pecuniary responsibilities they cannot meet, or by sacrifices 
they ought not to make. Their families are often perplexed 
beyond measure, even to provide for the necessaries of life, 
while very few are able to purchase the books that are the very 
tools with which they work. They feel their minds dwarfing, 
and sigh for mental food, but do not deem it honest to go in 
debt even for what seems indispensable to their preparation for 
the pulpit. Worn out by long-continued labor they are blamed 
if they take a summer journey. The temptation- to be too 
complaisant to the rich, frets the honest-hearted minister, and 
perhaps leads him to the opposite extreme of discourtesy. 
Worse than all, perhaps he begins to cherish hard feelings to- 
wards his flock. Here are people, he feels, who are perfectly 
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able, without distressing themselves, to take this mountain- 
weight of pecuniary responsibility off his heart, and they will 
not so much as touch it with one of their fingers. Must he not 
be almost superhuman, if, with such feelings, he can with gen- 
tle tenderness fulfil his pastoral duties? It is most difficult to 
school his heart to love for the brethren, who, he sometimes 
says bitterly within him, are starving his family; and to kind 
feeling for those who, he thinks, do not sympathize with the, se- 
verest troubles of his lot. The prayers of his flock for him 
sometimes sound like mockery ; and their professions of love to 
him, and ‘to the cause of Christ, send a pang to his heart. 
Gladly would he engage in any other pursuit, which would sup- 
port his family, but he cannot see his way clear to leave his 
Master’s work. And so he suffers on, as far as may be, in si- 
lence, but the interests of the Church suffer with hm. For a 
half-hearted service will show itself in a half-hearted Church. 

Now, we submit, that this is the refinement of cruelty. It is 
like that torture in the Inquisition, where a man was so fasten- 
ed that drop after drop of water, falling on his head, at last 
pierced his brain. Such slow and lingering anguish as many 
a minister suffers no church surely would inflict, if they under- 
stood the matter. 

But why not seek another church? In the first place, he 
cannot always obtain another church. There is a prejudice 
against ministers who move much. ‘Why not, if he was a 
valuable-and faithful pastor, stay where he was?” 

Besides, there is something in the dissevering of existing 
connections, removing from a place to which one has strong 
attachments, and the hawking oneself round, so to speak, in offer- 
ing one’s services to different congregations, that is exceedingly 
painful to a sensitive man. If we think our system better 
than that of others, in the permanency of the pastoral relation ; 
in the right of the people to choose their own minister; in the 
opportunity it gives for continued and quiet study; and in the un- 
broken influence of individual character; what folly to worry 
one minister to death only to obtain another, who will be driven 
round the same circle of vexation and petty cares! Act in a 
generous spirit. - A noble pastor is a glorious gift to a people. 
He is a representative, so far as human imperfection will allow, 
of our blessed Master. Do not treat him worse than the mer- 
chant who, even for the sake of his own interest, to say nothing 
of a better feeling, pays his clerks respectable salaries. 

It is not enough, however, merely to pay one’s minister his 
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salary. He must be treated with genuine kindness. The hu- 
man heart is a divine thing. It does not go by profit and loss. 
There is an energetic and skilful effort, in this commercial age, 
to make it go by that rule. But, cunning as men think them- 
selves, it will not answer. Even a child, or a dog, knows who 
cares for him, and who are using him for their own purposes. 
And can any one imagine that a minister, who has spent, we 
will say, ten years in study, and ten years more in constant 
practice with the human heart, does not know an affectionate, 
sincere helper in Christ, one who esteems him very highly in 
love for his work’s sake, from a schemer, who tolerates him till 
he can rid himself of him, or who makes use of him to ad- 
vance his own position in life, to make the church more respect- 
able, or to enhance the value of his property in the town ? 

There is no such gem, out of your own homes, as your mi- 
nister’s heart. If he is unworthy, say so boldly, and take the 
proper steps for his removal. If he is worthy, let his reputa- 
tion be dear to you as the apple of your eye, 








bas As the ruddy drops 
That visit your” warm “heart.” 


There never is a case in which more certainly kindness re- 
wards itself. A minister, at all worthy the name, whatever 
lewd fellows of the baser sort may say, does not work with a 
mercenary feeling. Let a congregation try it. Let them meet 
their minister with a heart-felt smile. Let them give him, ever 
and anon, an encouraging word or look. Let them be gentle 
to his imperfections. Let them give him the means of intellec- 
tual improvement. And the cases will be rare in which they 
will not have a man amongst them whose heart will go out in 
warm affection towards every homestead, who will watch over 
them in sickness, and bury their dead with tears, who will place 
the baptismal water amongst the clustering curls of their chil- 
dren with deep feeling, and dispense the emblems of the body 
and blood of Christ with affectionate solemnity. And, as time 
gathers away his dark hairs and crowns him with the reverent 
snows of age, the brother will only change to a father. 

We know the ministry well. We know their faults and their 
virtues, their weakness and their strength. They can do harm 
when their power flows, like a wintry torrent, in a wrong chan- 
nel. They are most dangerous, as Popish and Protestant Jes- 
uitism shows, when they are warped to intrigue; but there does 
not live on earth a braver or a kinder body of men, if the 
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Church will only hew out for them a channel in which noble- 
ness may flow. 

But you will say, they ought to be noble, whatever the 
Church are. Well, so they ought, and so many are. Not all 
the martyrs have mouldered in dungeons. Not all the martyrs 
have embraced the stake, and amid wondering and admiring 
millions gained heaven in chariots of fire. Not all the mar- 
tyrs have stretched out their arms upon the cross, or looked into 
the fierce ‘eyes of wild beasts in Roman amphitheatres. In 
many a lonely western village sits a man whose name is on the 
roll of a proud college, and by his side a woman who would be 
at home in a capital, their hands roughening with toil, and their 
garments wearing thin with age. They are almost ashamed to 
show the passing stranger their little table, with its rough fare. 
Their martyrdom is not so sharp, but it is much slower than 
Peter’s, or than Polycarp’s. In the suburbs of the city, amid 
the green valleys of New York, or of Pennsylvania, you may 
find the minister whose cheek is waxing thin with unrequited 
labor and care, who is bound to the ministry only by the love 
of Christ, and who toils on and suffers on, and at last steals to 
an unnoticed grave, and sleeps until the Resurrection. Church 
History does not emblazon his name, but the Recording Angel 
writes it down with a softened heart. 

But ministers are men ; and, oh! it helps faith to gain some 
little encouragement from sense. The heart grows strong by 
gazing into sympathetic eyes, and the great and noble Moses 
would have fainted, had not Aaron and Hur been given him to 
hold up his falling arms. And next to being burning and shin- 
ing lights ourselves, is the privilege of ministering, like Laza- 
rus, and Mary and Martha, to those who on earth are Christ- 
like. 

We turn to another topic. It is feared that the object which 
Lutherans and Episcopalians desire to subserve by the rite 
of Confirmation, is somewhat forgotten by our people. Our 
children are baptized in infancy, and thus become members of 
the Church. Unless, however, they give decided evidence of 
conversion, we do not encourage them when they come to years 
of discretion to take their parents’ vows upon themselves. 
Hence a separation, more or less great, in feeling and interest 
from us. It is difficult for any one to be interested in that to 
which he does not belong. Hence some denominations make all 
their children members of the visible church, by urging them 
to attendance on the communion, with the hope that they will 
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thus be constantly interested in the church, and will become, 
by Divine Grace, if they are not such now, true Christians. 
By means of the form, they thus strive to attach them to the 
life of Christianity. The opposite extreme, and its great dan- 
ger, we may see in the present position of the Society of 
Friends. They began with an intense spiritualism, that fused 
every thing that came within its reach into its own substance. 
The dry forms of the Established Church seemed to be, in its 
fiery breath, but stubble. The life of God was powerfully seen 
in the soul of man. But, wise above that which is written, 
they relied entirely on the spirit, disregarding the form of re- 
ligion, They refused the ordinances of Christ’s House. Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper were carnal, and the Christian 
Ministry hirelings. And where are they now? Passing away, 
becoming historical. Their children are filling churches of a 
different faith, or becoming, in the shape of heterodox Friends, 
the very bones and sinew of a sect, whose faith is physiological, 
and broad enough to include the Vestiges of Creation, and 
whose polity tends to Fourierism. No darker element, in its 
ultimate issues, than the faith of Elias Hicks, has ever shrouded 
our American shores. 

What is the lesson? Is it that we have not forms enough, 
or is it that, like the original Friends, we have dwelt too much 
on the thought that the life is more than meat, and the body 
than raiment? Must we add to our form, and thus feel like 
young David in the armor of Saul, encumbered by that which 
we know not how to wield? An American could not choose 
but smile if enveloped in the robes of an European court, though 
those “to the manor born” might look on themselves with a 
deep complacency. We think there is a great truth in thé 
maxim attributed to Buonaparte, that “revolutions never go 
backward.”’ A nation educated to simplicity, may grow an- 
archic, but hardly ceremonious. Presbyterians may grow 
infidel or careless, but hardly as a body ritual or doting. 

There is, then, but one other way. As we have not one iota 
of form too much, as we have barely as much observance as is 
indispensable, the very smallest body that the soul can live in, 
we must make every thing of the form we have. This our bre- 
thren of the basis of 1837 and 1838 are doing, after the fashion 
of a sectarian exclusiveness, and they are wise in their genera- 
tion. We always have room in our hearts to love them, and 
room in our heads to admire the wisdom that is in them. But 
we hope to avoid this excess too, and to move in the very path- 
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way of the life of American Presbyterianism. And what is it? 
He who can find this out, and induce the Church to walk in it, 
will be her great benefactor in this age, and will have entwined 
around his brow her palm-branch of victory, wet with grateful 
tears ! 

It does not belong to us to do this great deed. We have 
said that it is enough for ordinary men to appreciate Presbyte- 
rianism, and not to lose sight of its idea, without aspiring to be 
discoverers. But whatever we have, the Church is welcome to 
it, if it be but one stone to be built into the magnificent struc- 
ture of the future. 

We must, then, if we would obey the voice of God’s provi- 
dence, teach our children the priceless glory of their faith. It 
is dreadful that the children of Presbyterians do not know the 
traditions of their history, and have not listened to the groans 
of their martyrs. Every drop of the blood of Coligny should be 
precious as their own, every sigh of the maiden who perished 
in the rising tides of the Scottish sea should sweep like the 
wind of autumn over their spirits. If some of our observances 
are antiquated, and are replaced by more graceful methods, 
still the Country Sacrament in the old Church, surrounded by 
whispering groves, ministered by the strong men of other times, 
and dispensed by the venerable grey-headed elders, who now 
sleep in hope of the Resurrection, should be precious in our 
memories. If the hearts of our young men thrill at the sight 
of a banner borne aloft over the heroes that gathered fire from 
the eye of Washington, should they be cold at the sight of a 
fragment of the Kirk of Shotts, or feel no kindlings of enthu- 
siasm at a relic of the siege of Derry? If a brighter poetic 
inspiration has given us sweeter strains in the worship of God, 
are we to pour contempt on the words which upbore the affec- 
tions of God’s people for ages to the Throne, and upon which 
their spirits took wing to the bosom of their Saviour ! 


Yea, though I walk through death’s dark vale, 
Yet will I fear none ill, 

For Thou art with me, and thy rod 
And staff me comfort still. 


There has verily been a fault among us. While our sister 
Churches have been cherishing as priceless, every remnant of 
ecclesiastical antiquity, and even putting into their treasury 
rags of Rome, we have counted as nothing the recollections of 


men of whom the world was not worthy, and suffered our chil- . 
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dren to grow up in ignorance of that which should have been 
their great glory. How can a Church have historic life, if her 
history is forgotten? While every hour our children hear of 
the beautiful liturgy, the unrivalled burial-service, the grave 
and decorous ritual, the noble prayers of another Church; while 
it is pressed upon their attention, that her literature is full of 
all sweetness and holiness and learning, and that the odor of 
her sanctity smells to heaven, what wonder that our children 
should ask why we are not all Episcopalians? Who tells them 
that the Westminster Confession is a model of noble writing ? 
Who tells them that such a synopsis of Christian doctrine, so 
transparently clear, so admirably guarded, so grandly express- 
ed, was never before written by man? Who says it, until they 
bear it in their heart of hearts, that there never was so noble a 
compression of Scriptural truth in any language, as the Shorter 
Catechism? Who compares the poetry of Watts, who, almost 
alone of modern men, “sings like the lark at heaven’s gate,”* 
with the poverty of Sternhold and Hopkins, or Tate and Brady? 
Who congratulates them over and over, upon the simplicity of 
our worship, and the grandeur of our Churches in this, that 
they are free from all attempt at pomp or over crowded sym- 
bols, defeating their own object. Who points cut to them the 
nobleness of standing erect and uncovered before God, while 
in no borrowed words, but in language impressed by the inter- 
ceding Spirit, the Ambassador chosen of God, and the People, 
leads their souls up to the throne of the Eternal? Why are 
they not told the value of a ministry, whose constant effort it 
is, by elaborate argument and discussion, to enlighten the 
mind, as well as please the taste, and touch the heart of their 
hearers? Why are they not told that the learning of America 
comes,—two-thirds of it,—from Puritans and Presbyterians ? 
And why does it not glow within their bosoms, that the liber- 
ties of England and America, of the Anglo-Saxon race, are 
due, by acknowledgment of all competent and unprejudiced 
authority to Puritans and Presbyterians? And what are the 
liberties of the Anglo-Saxon race, but the liberties of the 
world? For where could liberty look for an asylum, if despo- 
tism came forth from the midst of Popery, and placed her fet- 
ters on Anglo-Saxon limbs ? 


* The late eminent William Wirt is one of the few literary men who has done 
justice to Watts. It is exceedingly difficult to write hymns. Even Milton failed 
here. We purpose to discuss the subject at length in a subsequent number of this 
work. 
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We must begin at our firesides, if we would save the Church. 

One thing that is quite essential in this behalf, is to exem- 
plify a living Christianity. The world say, and our children 
are beginning to echo it, that they are weary of dogma. We 
are not, but it is dead, being alone. We are shut up to holi- 
ness in our Church, if we intend to live and grow. Our fathers 
made that issue in the very structure of Presbyterianism. With 
a daring which could only have been the result of the over- 
whelming energy and confidence of a glowing revival age, our 
Branch of the great Presbyterian family have made that issue 
still more nakedly and palpably. It is a fearful and yet glo- 
rious one. ‘The condition of our external growth is the pre- 
sence of the regenerating and sanctifying Spirit. Unless our 
Christianity warms, refreshes, blesses our children, she has no 
power over them. 

There is something not quite right in the training and cha- 
racter of American children. ‘They grow old prematurely. 
Boys are men of business, and girls are mothers when they 
ought to be at school. Nature always revenges herself, and 
the result is, that men are thrust aside as useless, almost in the 
prime of life, certainly when their eye is not dim with age, nor 
their natural force abated. Nothing is clearer, than that this 
is unscriptural. Men in the Hebrew Commonwealth, nay even 
in heathen Lacedeemon, rose up before the hoary head, and felt 
that the multitude of years should teach wisdom. 

This excessive sharpness, and premature development of 
children, of course, gives them what is called knowledge of the 
world. We may take another occasion to show, that our entire 
arrangements for the young, especially our social arrangements, 
need revision. At present, we only remark, that this juvenile 
sharpness looks rather at the practical working, than the prin- 
ciples and tendency of things. It springs to conclusions, 
generalizing from the narrow circumstances which it sees and 
feels. Prescription has very much lost its powcr. Boys de- 
mand the right of private judgment in its fullest extent, when 
they are only acute, and not comprehensive. But if a church 
claims to be apostolic, they can see that it ought to be holy. 
The power of goodness is palpable, and cannot be gainsayed. 
In a word, a religion that makes us wiser, calmer, better, hap- 
pier ; a religion that will fill a home with joy and love, a neigh- 
borhood with all sweet charities, and a nation with quietness 
and peace, is the great desideratum of the age. And this our 
children would love. They are often over-driven, over-worked, 
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over-educated. So sure as man’s heart is full of unrest and 
dissatisfaction, so sure as God knew what was in .man, so sure 
as Jesus said, ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me,” 
and ‘Come unto Me all ye that are weary and heavy laden ;”’ 
would such a religion meet a longing wish of our age, and tri- 
umph over multitudes of willing spirits ! 

Throughout these remarks, we have spoken as to brethren. 
Our cause is yours, and all that we hold dear is embarked in 
this vessel—our free Presbyterian Church. It is folly for men 
to take a bold stand like ours, and then shrink from the effort 
or the suffering necessary to maintain it. The spirits of our 
fathers bend from the skies to see how we bear ourselves in this 
crisis. The great men who achieved our deliverance from 
Popish thraldom, and high Church formalism, look to us to see 
if we are worthy of the freedom and simplicity of Presbyterian 
truth and order, and the voice of our Saviour sounds ever in 
our ears, “ Thou hast a few names even in Sardis, who have not 
defiled their garments, and they shall walk with me in white, 
for they are worthy.”’ 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS.* 


I. A History of the Purchase and Settlement of Western New 
York, and of the Rise, Progress, and Present State of the 
Presbyterian Church in that Section, by Rev. James H. 
Hotchkin. pp. 600. 

Sketches of Virginia, Historical and Biographical, by the 
Rev. William Henry Foote, D. D., Pastor of Presbyterian 
Church, Romney, Virginia. pp. 568. 

History of the Presbyterian Church in the State of Kentucky, 
with a preliminary Sketch of the Churches in the Valley 
of Virginia, by the Rev. Robert Davidson, D. D., late 
President of Transylvania University, &e. pp. 371. 


* We do not use the word “ New” in its strictest sense, as including only books 
that have appeared during the last quarter. Our aim is to give our readers the form 
and spirit of the time, in theological literature, and to a certain extent, in all litera- 
ture appropriate to a Christian people. We wish also to answer the question so 
often put to friends in the city: What books are worth buying? ‘The questioner can 
answer this best for himself, if we can give him an exact idea of what a Book is, 
—and is not. 
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Letters on the Early History of the Presbyterian Church in 
America, addressed to the late Rev. Robert M. Laird, by 
Irving Spence, Esq., of Snow Hill, Maryland, with a sketch 
of the life of the Author, and a selection from his religious 
writings. pp. 191. 


We notice the above works, not because they are all very new, or because we, 
by any means, approve of everything contained in some of them, but because we 
are deeply interested in this kind of literature. The man who preserves the fast- 
perishing records and recollections of the Church of our Fathers, confers on us all 
a common benefit. The History of the Presbyterian Church in America has yet to 
be written. A noble work it will be when rightly done. Meanwhile these various 
contributions to it are its materials, now, we rejoice to see, steadily accumulating. 

The sufferings of the Scottish martyrs, the atrocities of Claverhouse, the struggles 
for liberty and a pure faith of the Puritans in England, the sailing of the Eagle- 
wing, the Siege of Derry, the martyrdoms, perils and wanderings of the noble Hu- 
guenots, all these, with a multitude of other interesting memories, enter into our 
early history. Each section, too, of our widely’ extended territory, has its own 
separate legends and recollections. The spirit and life of American Presbyterianism 
is thus to be made out, in connection with her constitutional history. The author 
must make allowance for party and individual prejudices. He is to be truly grate- 
ful for every fact he can gather in this wide field; and from the whole is to be 
developed a work that will be sufficient to immortalize his name, who is able rightly 
to accomplish it. 

The Rev. Richard Webster, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., has a work in manuscript 
which is designed to be published, entitled “ The Presbyterian Church from 1708 to 
1760.” “It comprises a history, in ten chapters, followed by biographical sketches 
of each minister from 1708 to 1758.” He has also published, in the “ Presbyterian” 
newspaper, thirty numbers, entitled “ Glances at the Past.” Dr. Foote has used 
Mr. Webster’s materials to a considerable extent, in his book. Mr. Webster is a 
man of a peculiar talent, with a profound feeling of interest in antiquarian researches, 
family, national, but, above all, ecclesiastical. Like Dr. Foote, he is thoroughly 
with our separated brethren. 

The work of Mr. Hotchkin is very elaborate and minute. It is a Thesaurus of 
information touching that noble and flourishing region, whose good name bigotry 
attempted to destroy, but which constitutes, in fact, one of the most glorious parts 
of the heritage of the Lord. Let any sane man travel from Utica to Buffalo, and 
then wind his way through the Southern villages of the great State of New York, 
and marvel at the attempt to sever from a Church so vital, integral and mighty a 
part of it. 

The works of Dr. Foote and Dr. Davidson, contain much that is valuable. The 
prejudices of the latter, however, make him an unsafe guide in all that relates to the 
division between the two branches of the Church. In saying this, we of course 
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mean no disparagement to the entire honesty of Dr. Davidson, nor to his gentlemanly 
and Christian character. 


II. New Themes for the Protestant Clergy: Creeds without 
Charity, Theology without Humanity, and Protestanism 
without Christianity, with notes by the editor on the liter- 
ature of Charity, Population, Pauperism, Political Eco- 
nomy, and Protestantism. pp. 383. 


One hardly knows exactly what to say about this book. There is an earnest 
vein of sincerity running through it which commends it; but there is an obvious 
exaggeration. That there are faults in Protestantism; that it is not a perfect de- 
velopment of Christianity ; that the clergy are not in all points what they ought to 
be; that the poor are not sufficiently cared for; that there is not enough genuine, 
gentle, and Christ-like kindness in the Church, we are quite ready to admit, 
without being at all willing to believe in the violent assertions of the author. For 
illustrations of what we mean, we are compelled to refer to almost the entire spirit 
of the book. 

Our deepest feeling about the matter we thus express. Here is a layman, pious, 
attached to the Church, learned, polished, keen, shrewd, acquainted with the world, 
obviously having mingled much both in the circles of business and refinement. He 
sees evils in the church which are painful to him, just because of his attachment to 
it. Now it is eminently desirable that such a layman should give a fair, candid 
criticism on the state of the church. He has a different angle of vision from the 
ministry, and his suggestions might be eminently useful. We have always observed 
the clergy ready to listen to suggestions from such a quarter. 

But we regret to say that this is not such a book. It awakens an antagonism, 
which, we are afraid, is fatal to its usefulness. It overstates unconsciously. It is 
over-excited. Sometimes it caricatures. It proves too much, and so comes, we 
fear, to prove almost nothing at all. 

We wish we could persuade the author to try again. For example, America 
needs castigation as to her worldliness and exclusive devotion to business. The 
subject of competition in manufacturing, with its politico-economic and moral influ- 
ences, is one of vast and vital importance. England is, beyond all peradventure_ 
terribly wrong in trying to manufacture for the world, and so bringing down prices, 
by excessive competition, until at that Moloch there come to be offered up myriads of 
souls and bodies, an awful holocaust. The whole subject of the poor is most inter- 
esting, and ministry and people would listen, if kindly, as well as ably addressed. 
The author is fierce for charity, but loses her sweet spirit in his vehement indigna- 
tion. His is the Vesuvius-lava, which we hope will, as in Southern Italy, presently 
be a basis for a more fertile soil. The pioneer, perhaps, must not use his axe 
too gently. We hope that the smiling lawn, the soft meadow and the running 
stream will come next. We cannot afford to lose such co-laborers. Mighty is the 
power of gentleness. We hope this Protestant laymen will essay it. 
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One bad thing about the book is, that men a great deal worse than the author, 
will make a great deal more out of his statements than he means. Quakerism, (we 
use the word to express what is evil in the Society of Friends,) we hear, delights in 
it. We are not surprised at that. Men, too, who dislike all religion, will find 
material in unqualified denunciation by a good man (which we have no doubt the 
author is) for mischief, which would shock him. Litere scripte manent. It is 
an important maxim. 


III. The Doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in its relation to mankind and to the Church, by Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce, A. M., Archdeacon of the East Riding. 
First American, from the Second London Edition. 

The Doctrine of Holy Baptism: with remarks on the Rev. 
W. Goode’s “ Effects of Infant Baptism,” by the same. 


Three sons of William Wilberforce became clergymen in the English establish- 
ment. One of them has become a Romanist. The remaining two, one of whom 
is Bishop of Oxford, and the other the author of the works whose titles we have 
quoted, hold views similar to those of Dr. Pusey. 

The ground taken in the work on the Incarnation, is briefly this: The essence 
of all true Christianity lies in the union of the human soul with the Incarnate 
Saviour. So far, we trace the influence of the Author of the Practical View, but 
when we inquire how this union is commenced, and perpetuated, we learn that 
Sacraments are the “ Extension of the Incarnation,” that “ they effect union with 
Christ.” In the first half of this book, we find much that is interesting and admi- 
rable, and are perfectly amazed at the platitude of the nether half. 

The second of the above books presents an interesting phase of the Puseyite 
controversy. Mr. Goode attempts to show, that the Compilers of the Formularies 
of the Church of England were Calvinistic, and therefore it was impossible, that 
they could have meant to teach that all children, duly baptized, are ‘recipients of 
grace.” Mr. Wilberforce replies to this argument in a book of three hundred 
pages. The most interesting chapters are those in which the questions are discus- 
sed: How far belief in baptismal regeneration is consistent with adherence to Cal- 
vinism; and, Whether the formularies of the Church of England were drawn up by 
Calvinists. The latter point he attempts to answer in the negative. He labors 
hard to sever Augustine from Calvin. It is interesting to see how strongly a man of 
real ability (for such Archdeacon Wilberforce is,) feels, that if Calvinism can only 
be fairly gotten rid of, nothing else stands much in the way of the ritual system. 
There are only two systems worth the name, v. pp. 169—179. Does not this 
look like an admission, that Calvinism is the only sure bulwark against Popery 
and Semi-Popery? It is but right to add, that Mr. W. recognizes the power 
of Calvin, as is seen in such expressions as these, “ recast by the powerful intel- 
lect of the Genevese Reformer ;” “Calvin’s great penetration ;” the “horribile 
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decretum enabled him to dispense with the whole theory of the Church system.” 
Mr. Goode, he says, “ assumes not only that Calvinists modified our services, but 
created them. Give him his standing-ground, and no doubt he may shake the 
whole world of our theology.” 

The manner in which Semi-Popery marches with some of the most esoteric doc- 
trines of pure Christianity, and the near approach it makes to the most tender and 
affectionate emotions of experimental religion, show most fearfully the working of 
the mystery of iniquity, the master-piece of Satan. We are not ignorant of his 
devices, for we know that he is most terribly dangerous, when he is transformed, 
with whatever unconsciousness of mistaken good men, into an angel of light. For 
which, see Keble’s Christian Year, Newman’s Sermons, and the first half of Wil- 
berforce on the Incarnation. 

Our readers may be curious to know the state of parties in the one, united and 
indivisible English Church. We believe the following will be found to be nearly 
correct, viz.: 

1. Catholic, or developed Puseyite; this is the Apex. A thorough “ Catholic,” 
comes under the general designation “tendimus in Latium.” This division pro- 
fesses to look to what is primitive and universal. There is a good deal that is in- 
teresting in their spirit. Their main delusion is in imagining that the demon of 
Popery really has any thing in common with their imaginations. 

2. Anglo-Catholic, or Tractarian, the same thing, only more English ruggedness, 
and less development. 

3. Anglican, more English still, and more Protestant. 

4. High and Dry. Political English High-Churchmanship, without the Chris- 
tian zeal of the others, and the “dim religious” sentiment of the ‘ Catholics.” 
Highly “ respectable.” 

5. Low and Slow. Low-Church-and-State-Protestant, not much suspicion of 
zeal or warmth. 

6. Latitudinarian. They may be of either party as to Churchmanship, but are 
strongly tinctured with German rationalistic notions. When they come into full 
consciousness, they are apt to crop out into Westminister-Review-infidelity. 

7. Evangelical, truly Protestant and religious, some of them amongst the salt of 
the earth, 


IV. Sermons, by Henry Edward Manning, M. A., Archdeacon 
of Chichester. Volume the Fourth. (English Edition.) 


We fear that our Church do not exactly understand the nature of Puseyite litera- 
ture. If they have conceived of it all as dry, uninteresting, husky with decisions 
of Councils, dull with extracts from half-forgotten fathers whose treatises were only 
adapted to past centuries, sour with a revived asceticism, cunning with a malignant 
sinister glance reflected from Jesuitism, with just enough medizval sentimentality 
to catch silly misses in their teens; if, we say, our calm sensible people have formed 
some such imagination as this of the Newmania, then have they greatly failed 
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to gauge its depth and power. We are willing to allow a very great capacity in 
human nature for imposition. We are willing to go far in our faith in human 
folly. But no man who has made England a careful study, can be satisfied with 
any such explication of the phenomena of “ Anglo-Catholicism.” ‘There is too 
much learning, too much fine cultivation, the growth of ages, too much earnest 
sincerity, self-denial, prayer, tears, tenderness. How much is of God, and how 
much of dark “ principalities and powers,” it may not be easy to say, but that it is 
the most dangerous and subtle form of the ever-recurring Enemy—Popery —that 
has been seen since the Reformation, we fully believe ; and this, just because there is 
such an inextricable mingling of good and evil. Coleridge said, that the main mis- 
chiefs done amongst men, were done by half-truths. 

Take up these Sermons by Archdeacon Manning, and before you know it you 
will be melted to tears. Not by sentimentality. Such whip-syllabub as sentimen- 
tality does not draw tears from “ bearded men.” No! it 


ss touches the secret of your very heart, 
It is so based on nature 





” 





Thus, in the Sermon on the “ poor sullied soul,” who washed our Saviour's feet 
with tears. The text is, “ Her sins which are many are forgiven; for she loved 
much :” 


“ Christ has no communion,” he says, “with those who do not know their need of 
His absolving pity. ‘This law of repentance is laid on all, even on the greatest 
saints; it often seems to press more heavily on them, than on others; for as they 
have more sanctity, they have more of love; and as they have more of love, they 
have more of sorrow. As the light rises upon them, they see more clearly their 
own deformities. It is the greatest light of sanctity that reveals the least motes of 
evil; as things imperceptible in the common light of day, float visible in the sun- 
beam,” pp. 139, 140. 


Then he describes the Pharisee, for you remember the transaction took place in 
Simon’s house : 


“Tt is strange how dry and unloving such hearts often are towards the person of 
our Lord. There is a cold, exact, judicious and commendable propriety, an avoid- 
ing of extremes and emotions of enthusiasm and irregularity, which if there were 
but life, depth and fervour, would be exemplary. Without these things, they be- 
come heartless, frigid, and self-complacent.” p. 143. : 


Then he contrasts the true Christian : 


“ And hence, we see, that the true source of this self-accusing spirit is love. To 
excuse, palliate, or lighten the guilt even of a little sin, grates upon the whole in- 
ward sense of sorrow and self-abasement. “Against Thee, Thee only,” is’ the 
language of true penitents. The wrong done to God, and the hardness towards 
our crucified Lord are their chief thotives to repentance. ‘I'he remembrance of sin 
makes them to feel ungenerous and heartless. He that entered when the doors were 
shut, passes within their heart ; and the iron gate so close, heavy, and impenetrable, 
opens of its own accord. There sorrow is not turbulent, clouded and unquiet, as 
the sorrow of self-justifying minds, when they are detected and reproved, but gentle 
and soft, with.a brightness even in its shadows. It is a sadness which humbles and 
sanctifies, making the will pliant, and even the words of self-accusing to be sweet. 
So long as we defend ourselves, and God accuses us, we go heavily all the day long, 
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our hearts glowing and smouldering within ; so soon as we accuse ourselves at His 
feet, God and all the powers of His Kingdom shelter and defend us.” pp. 145, 146. 


Shall we then turn Puseyites, because of such sweet words? God forbid, more 
especially as since those sermons were preached and published, the author has de- 
veloped his tendency by becoming a Romish priest. But 


“ Fas est et ab hoste doceri.”’ 


Presbyterians may learn two lessons. 1. It is useless to attack this army with 
slight preparation, with superficial sneering, with imperfect knowledge of it, with 
misconception of the sources of its power; and 2. If our somewhat hard Calvin- 
ism could bring itself sometimes to a little more mellowness, it would be much 
better for us and our hearers. When the weather oppresses the nerves of a whole 
people, nature relieves herself by tears, and there is clear shining after rain. 


V. Rational Psychology, or the Subjective Idea and the Objec- 
tive Law of an Intelligence, by Laurens P. Hickok, D. D., 
Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Auburn. 


The tendency of Dr. Hickok’s work, is to stretch a rope-ferry, if not to build a 
bridge, from the Teutonic thought-land to the Scottish and American world of 
action, from Platonism to Aristotelianism. He has no hesitation in adopting the dis- 
tinction between the pure reason and the understanding. He is a warm anda 
profound advocate for a Spiritual Philosophy, as well as for a Spiritual Religion. We 
confess to a strong gratification that Plato and Coleridge have found an appreciator, 
and a mind kindred at least to theirs, in our Church. We feel sure that the strong 
common sense and practical character of Dr. Hickok will preserve him from the 
evils so much dreaded by those who vaguely utter the words “ German Philosophy.” 
We must learn to discriminate. We are getting too old to be frightened by noises 
in the dark. There is good and evil both, in Germany. There are errors, but 
also great and magnificent truths in Plato. There are mistakes, and mirages, and 
cloud-land, but also profound philosophy, as well as exquisite poetry,in Coleridge. 

Dr. Hickok’s style is not everything that might be desired, and perhaps a more 
concentrated form of the book would be more satisfactory. The subject needs to 
most minds, all the attraction that can be given to it. 

We think we do not err in pronouncing this, on the whole, one of the most 
valuable works on Mental Philosophy yet produced in America. In, saying this, 
we do not mean to be considered special advocates of Dr. Hickok’s philosophy. 
But it is much to find a book of real ability in metaphysics. We shall advance, 
when we go down to first principles in any direction, and presently come thoroughly 
to understand each other. May there not grow out of the full intensity of sanctified 
Christian mind a more perfect philosophy hereafter, than any the world has known? 
Will it be the ultimate product of all deep thought, at length harmonized by some 
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one glorious mind, yet in the purpose of God to arise, greater than Plato, or Aris- 
totle, or Calvin, or Bacon, or Coleridge, or Edwards, the Great Law at lengtlf 
emerging from the struggling elements of ages? 


VI. History of the United States, from the Discovery of the 
American Continent, by George Bancroft. Vol. iv. pp. 462. 


This volume contains “The American Revolution. Epoch first. The overthrow 
of the European Colonial System. 1748—1763.” 

We consider Mr. Bancroft’s History an honor to the country. It is true, it is 
somewhat ultra-Democratic. It gives everything American in its best aspect. If 
anything is only “near to nature,” and sprang into being amidst the mountains, 
streams and valleys of our native land, he can hardly see anything wrong in it. 
His faith in the spontaneous movements of the American people is almost un- 
bounded. But considering what government has been, how very little the rights 
of the people,—the masses,—have been regarded “from the beginning hitherto,” a 
somewhat over-leaning on that side, in an elegant, elaborate historical work, is not 
to be deprecated. It shows a noble tendency in our times. 

Mr. Bancroft's sympathies are catholic. He can see good in all men. He can 
make allowance for the influences that have warped men to evil. Ife can discern 
greatness in the germ. Hence there is a fine philosophy in his views. His con- 
fidence in our future and the future of the world in us, is most inspiriting and de- 
lightful. 

One proof of the insight of Mr. Bancroft is his perception of the mutual influence 
of government in Church and State. Hence he has a wholesome dread of monar- 
chical and aristocratic principles in church government, as tending inevitably to the 
weakening of republican feeling in the state. 

“Tt was not because the Episcopal clergy of that colony (New York) urged 
Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury, to promote the abrogation of provincial charters ; 
for the correspondence was concealed. It was not because they importunately de- 
manded ‘bishops in America,’ as was their duty, if they sincerely believed that 
renovating truth is transmitted from generation to generation, not through the com- 
mon mind of the ages,* but through a separate order, having perpetual succession ; 
for on this point, the British ministry was disinclined to act, while the American 
people were alarmed at Episcopacy, only from its connection with politics.” pp. 
426-7. 

“The alarm rose everywhere to an extreme height (1762), and every question 
of authority in church and State was debated. ‘he old Puritan strife with prelacy 
was renewed ; and Presbyterians and Congregationalists were jealous of the favour 
shown by the royal governors to the established church.” pp. 429-30. 

“The Church of England was supported by legislative authority, and éhe ple- 
beian sects were as yet proscribed.” p. 134. 

“The Presbyterians who were willing to fight for their liberties, began to balance 
the enthusiasts who were ready to suffer for them.” p. 141. 





* We should have liked it better if Mr. Bancroft had not left it ambiguous here, 
whether he believes in a church with the special influences of the Spirit of God, 
as distinguished from the general progress of intelligence. 
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We must quote in full Mr. Bancroft’s noble tribute to Calvin, reminding our readers 
only that the Reformer believed in the necessity of the co-operation of the Great 
Head of the Church with the people (expressed by laying on hands), in ordination. 


“On the banks of the Lake of Geneva, Calvin stood forth the boldest reformer of 
his day; not personally engaging in political intrigues, yet, by promulgating great 
ideas, forming the seed-plot of revolution; bowing only to the Invisible; acknow- 
ledging no sacrament of ordination but the choice of the laity, no patent of nobility 
but that of the elect of God, with its seals of eternity. 

“« Luther’s was still a Catholic religion; it sought to instruct all, to confirm all, 
to sanctify all; and so, under the shelter of principalities, it gave established forms 
to Protestant Germany, and Sweden, and Denmark, and England. But Calvin 
taught an exclusive doctrine, which, though it addressed itself to all, rested only on 
the chosen. Lutheranism was, therefore, not a political party ; it included prince, 
and noble, and peasant. Calvinism was revolutionary ; wherever it came it created 
division ; its symbol, as set upon the ‘ Institutes’ of its teacher, was a flaming sword. 
By the side of the eternal mountains, and the perennial snows, and the arrowy 
rivers of Switzerland, it established a religion without a prelate, a government with- 
out aking. Fortified by its faith in fixed decrees, it kept possession of its homes 
among the Alps. I‘ grew powerful in France, and invigorated, between the feudal 
nobility and the crown, the long contest, which did not end, till the subjection of 
the nobility, through the central despotism, prepared the ruin of that despotism, by 
promoting the equality of the commons. It entered Holland, inspiring an indus- 
trious nation, with heroic enthusiasm; enfranchising and uniting provinces; and 
making burghers, and weavers, and artisans, victors over the highest orders of 
Spanish chivalry, over the power of the inquisition, and the pretended majesty of 
kings. It penetrated Scotland; and while its whirlwind bore along persuasion 
among glens and mountains, it shrunk from no danger, and hesitated at no ambi- 
tion ; it nerved its rugged but hearty envoy, to resist the flatteries of the beautiful 
Queen Mary ; it assumed the education of her only son; it divided the nobility; it 
penetrated the masses, overturned the ancient ecclesiastical establishment, planted 
the free parochtal school, and gave a living energy to the principle of liberty in a 
people. It infused itself into England, and placed its plebeian sympathies in daring 
resistance to the courtly hierarchy ; dissenting from dissent ; longing to introduce 
the reign of righteousness, it invited every man to read the Bible, and made itself 
dear to the common mind, by teaching, as a divine revelation, the unity of the race, 
and the natural equality of man ; it claimed for itself freedom of utterance, and through 
the pulpit, in eloquence imbued with the authoritative words of prophets and apos- 
tles, spoke to the whole congregation ; it sought new truth, denying the sanctity of 
the continuity of tradition; it stood up against the middle age, and its forms in 
Church and State, hating them with a fixed and unquenchable hatred. 

“Imprisoned, maimed, oppressed at home, its independent converts in Great 
Britain looked beyond the Atlantic for a better world. ‘Their energetic passion 
was nurtured by trust in the divine protection, their power of will was safely in- 
trenched in their own vigorous creed; and under the banner of the Gospel, with 
the fervid and enduring love of the myriads, who in Europe adopted the stern sim- 
plicity of the discipline of Calvin, they sailed for the wilderness, far away from 
‘ popery and prelacy,’ from the traditions of the Church, from hereditary power, 
from the sovereignty of an earthly king, from all dominion but the Bible, and 
‘ what arose from natural reason, and the principles of equity.’” pp. 152, 154. 


Some of the introductory paragraphs to this volume are very beautiful. We are 
tempted to quote more than we can make room for. Our readers must be satisfied 
with the following, or what is better, read the whole book. 


“The Eternal flow of existence never rests, bearing the human race onwards 
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through continuous change. Principles grow into life by informing the public 
mind, and in their maturity gain the mastery over events; following each other as 
they are bidden, and ruling without a pause. No sooner do the agitated waves 
begin to subside, than, amid the formless tossing of the billows, a new messenger 
from the infinite spirit moves over the waters; and the ship of Destiny, freighted 
with the fortunes of mankind, yields to the gentle breath as it first whispers among 
the shrouds, even while the beholders still doubt if the breeze is springing, and 
whence it comes, and whither it will go.” p. 4. 

“A new principle, far mightier than the Church-and-State of the middle ages, 
was forcing itself into power. Successions of increasing culture and heroes in the 
world of thought had conquered for mankind the idea of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual; the creative but long latent energy that resides in the collective reason, has 
next to be revealed. From this the State was to emerge, like the fabled spirit of 
beauty and love, out of the foam of the ever-troubled ocean. It was the office of 
America to substitute for hereditary privilege, the natural equality of man; for the 
irresponsible authority of a sovereign, a dependent government emanating from the 
concord of opinion ; and as she moved forward in her high career, the multitudes of 
every clime gazed towards her example with hopes of untold happiness, and all the 
nations of the earth sighed to be renewed. 

“The American Revolution, of which I write the history, essaying to unfold the 
principles which organized its events, and bound to keep faith with the ashes of its 
heroes, was most radical in its character, yet achieved with such benign tranquillity, 
that even conservatism hesitated to censure. A civil war armed men of the same 
ancestry against each other, yet for the advancement of the principles of everlasting 
peace, and universal brotherhood. A new plebeian democracy took its place by the 
side of the proudest empires. Religion was disenthralled from civil institutions. 
Thought obtained for itself free utterance by speech and by the press. Industry 
was commissioned to follow the bent of its own genius. The system of commercial 
restrictions between States was reprobated and shattered, and the oceans were en- 
franchised for every peaceful keel. 

“In America the period abounded in new forms of virtue and greatness. Fidel- 
ity to principle pervaded the masses. An unorganized people of thetr own free will 
suspended commerce by universal assent. Poverty rejected bribes. Heroism, great- 
er than that of chivalry, burst into action from lowly men. Citizens, with their 
families, fled from their homes and wealth in towns, rather than yield to oppression. 
Battalions sprung up in a night from spontaneous patriotism. Where eminent 
statesmen hesitated, the instinctive action of the multitude revealed the counsels of 
magnanimity. Youth and genius gave up life freely for the liberties of mankind. 
A nation without magazines and arsenals, without a treasury, without credit, with- 
out government, fought successfully against the whole strength and wealth of Great 
Britain. An army of veteran soldiers capitulated to insurgent husbandmen. 

“The world could not watch with indifference the spectacle. ‘The oldest aristo- 
cracy of France, the proudest nobles of Poland, the bravest hearts of Germany, sent 
their representatives to act as the peers of plebeians, to die gloriously, or to live be- 
loved, as the champions of humanity and freedom. Russia and the northern na- 
tions protected the young republic by an armed neutrality ; while the Catholic and 
feudal monarchies of France and Spain, children of the middle age, were wonder- 
fully swayed to open the gates of futurity to the new empire of democracy; so 
that, in human affairs, God never showed more visibly his gracious providence and 
love.” pp. 12—15. 


We only quote further two or three passages touching William Pitt. 


“ A private man in England, in middle life, with no fortune, with no party, with 
no strong family connections. having few votes under his sway in the House of 
Commons, and perhaps not one in’ the House of Lords,—a feeble valetudinarian, 
shunning pleasure and society, haughty and retired, and half his time disabled by 
the agonies of hereditary gout, was now the hope of the English world. Assuming 
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power, as with the voice of an archangel, he roused the States of Protestantism to 
wage a war for mastery against the despotic monarchy and the institutions of the 
middle ages, and to secure to humanity its futurity of freedom.” p. 271. 

“ William Pitt, now venerable from: years and glory, the greatest minister of his 
century, one of the few very great men of his age, among orators the only peer of 
Demosthenes, the man without title or fortune, who, finding England in an abyss 
of weakness and disgrace, conquered Canada and the Ohio valley and Guadaloupe, 
and sustained Prussia from annihilation, humbled France, gained the dominion of 
the seas, won supremacy in Hindostan, and at home vanquished faction.” p. 409. 

“ As Washington drew near Duquesne, the disheartened garrison, about five hun- 
dred in number, set the fort on fire, and by the light of the conflagration descended 
the Ohio. On the twenty-fifth of November, (1758), the youthful hero could point 
out to the army the junction of the rivers, and entering the fortress, they planted the 
British flag on its deserted ruins. As the banners of England floated over the Ohio, 
the place was with one voice named Pittsburgh. It is the most enduring trophy of 
the glory of William Pitt. America afterwards raised to his name statues that have 
been wrongfully broken, and granite monuments, of which not one stone remains 
upon another; but, long as the Monongahela and the Allegheny shall flow to form 
the Ohio, long as the English tongue shall be the language of freedom in the bound- 
less valley which their waters traverse, his name shall stand inscribed on the Gate- 
way of the West.” p. 313. 


VII.—Geology of the Bass Rock. By Hugh Miller, author of 
the “Old Red Sandstone,” “ Footprints of the Creator,” 
&e. With its Civil and Ecclesiastical History, and Notices 
| some of its Martyrs. By Dr. M‘Crie and others. pp. 
288. 


We have all learned to like Hugh Miller, there is something so free and genu- 
ine about him. Something still remains of the way in which, under the open 
sky, and amongst all the influences of nature, he struck off flakes of rock—old 
red sandstone, we dare say—with his hammer, before he dreamd of geology. 
One hears in his pleasant writing the genial laugh with which he talked with his 
fellow workmen, and can fairly see‘the smile with which he watched from his quarry 
the children gathering flowers. He is a beautiful illustration of the pregnant princi- 
ple of his countryman, 


“Who does the utmost that he can, 
Will whyles do mair.” 


We are afraid that some of our readers are not familiar with the name of the 
Bass. If so, this sin of omission should not long be written against their Presbyte- 
rianism. 

‘I'he Bass, then, is a rock a mile in circumference, “600 feet in total length, 420 
feet above the surface of the sea. It lies in the Frith of Forth, a mile and a half 
from the shore. On the north it is lofty and precipitous. On the south it is some- 
what conical, sloping moderately down to the base. Its superficies is guessed at 
seven acres.” In a word, an almost inaccessible, fortified island, against which the 
waves of the North sea are ever dashing. It was the prison of God’s chosen peo- 
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ple, the Covenanters, during the reign of Charles IT. Other dungeons were indeed 
gorged, but something about the patient piety of the prisoners, and the wildness and 
desolation of the Rock has endeared its memory to Scotland. And every thing that 
this great Mother of heroes loves, we love too. 

The origin of the book is thus pleasantly told. 


“There are a small knot of us,” said a literary friend, addressing the writer one 
evening, “ getting up what will, I dare say, be a rather curious volume, on the Bass ; 
and to-morrow we visit the rock in a body to procure materials. Professor John 
Fleming undertakes the Zoology of the work—Professor Balfour its Botany —Profes- 
sor Thomas M‘Crie the Historical portion, civil and ecclesiastical— Professor M‘Crie’s 
friend, Mr. James Anderson, a learned Covenanter, grapples with the Biographies 
of what are termed the Bass Martyrs—while your humble servant conducts the 
business part of the concern, and in his capacity of purveyor-general waits on you. 
Our to-morrow’s expedition still lacks a geologist. Professor M‘Crie goes no 
higher than the days of St. Baldred, the Culdee, who died on the Bass some time 
early in the seventh century, and was interred entire in three several burying- 
grounds at once. Will you not go with us to-morrow, and contribute to our book 
the geologic history of the island, from its first appearance, or before, down to the 
times of St. Baldred ?” 


There is no very remarkable ability about the book. Mr. Miller commences with 
a sketch of his journey from Edinburgh, gives us the geological features of the 
country north of the city, and brings out the theory of the formation of that part 
of the country, including the Bass. The island is a mass of trap-rock. Right op- 
posite, on the main land, our readers will be glad to know, lie the ruins of * Tan- 
tallan Hold.” Scott has so marvellously blended fiction and fact together, that an 
American is startled when he finds these ruins a veritable fact, where he may now 
see the “bloody heart” falling away piecemeal from the armorial shield over the 
gateway.” 


“The castle of Tantallan consists of three massive towers, united by two cur- 
tains of lofty rampart, that stretch across the neck of a small promontory of trap- 
tuff, hollowed into inaccessible precipices by the waves below. ‘The entire fortalice 
consists of three sides of wall-like rock, and one side of rock-like wall. The en- 
closed area of the fortress—cut off from the land by the towers and their curtains, 
and surrounded seawards by a line of inaccessible precipices—we find occupied by 
a range of sorely dilapidated buildings, that rise in rough-edged picturesqueness on 
the west, immediately over the rock-edge, and by a piece of rich garden-ground, 
fringed on the north and east by thickets of stunted elder. The ruins and the ne- 
glected garden are all that remain.” 


It is well to make the author's reflection, when we are ‘in danger of being led 
away by romantic feelings towards the knightly times. 


‘‘When, on groping my way into the dungeon of the fortress—a gloomy cell 
nearly level with the moat outside—I saw one narrow opening, through which I 
could discern only a minute patch of sky rising slantwise in the ponderous wall to 
the surface, and another, still narrower opening, through which I could discern 
only a minute patch of sea slanting downwards into the solid rock—when I had 
breathed for a few moments, the dead, stagnant air of the place, and marked the 
massive iron hinges of the door, corroded into mere skeletons by the unwholesome 
damps—when I had looked upon the naked walls, and the rubbish-covered floor, 
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and the low-browed roof of dripping stone, I deemed it a greatly better matter to 
he contemporary with” these humble times “than with high-spirited, mail-covered, 
steel-helmed robbers, such as those ancient lords of Tantallan, who had kept the 
key of this dolorous dungeon, and could serve at will the unhappy captives which 
it had once contained, as one of them had served Maclellan, tutor of Bomby, in 
their dungeon at Thrieve.” pp. 41, 51. 


An interesting proof of design in bivalves is thus noticed : 


“These Brachipoda, of which, in the carboniferous limestone there existed the 
numerous families of the Terebratula, the Spirifer, and the Productus, were in all 
their species bivalves of an exceedingly helpless class; the valves, instead of being 
united, as in the cockle, mussel, pecten and oyster, by strong elastic hinges, were 
merely sewed together, if I may so speak, by bundles of unelastic, fleshy fibres ; 
and the opening of the lips a very little apart. So simple and facile a movement 
to the ordinary bivalve, was to the Brachipod an achievement feebly accomplished 
through the agency of an operose and complex machinery. ‘To compensate, how- 
ever, for the defect, the creatures were furnished on both sides the mouth with nu- 
merous cilia, or hair-like appendages, through the rapid vibratory movements of 
which they could produce minute currents in the water, and thus bring into the 
interior of their shells, between lips raised but a line apart, the numerous particles 
of organic matter floating around them, which constituted their proper food. 

“ Now it is a curious circumstance, that Paley, when adducing, in his ‘ Natural 
Theology,’ some of the marks of design so apparent in the hinge of bivalves, such 
as the cockle and oyster, misses by far the most important point exhibited in its 
construction; and so converts his bivalves into poor, helpless brachipoda, unfur- 
nished with the compensatory cilia. It is further curious that, in the elaborate edi- 
iton of the “ Theology,” jointly published by Lord Brougham and Sir Charles 
Bell, though there be a neat wood-cut of the Venus-heart cockle given, to illustrate 
their author’s idea, the omitted point is not noticed. 

‘¢ The cockle, oyster, mussel and all bivalves of their order, can do what the bra- 
chipoda cannot—open their shells with great promptitude; and at least a few of 
them can, like the pecten, dart edgeways through the water, like missiles thrown by 
the hand, simply by the rapid shutting of their valves again. 

‘* The cartilage inserted at the back is, according to Paley, at once the ligament 
which binds the two shells together, and the hinge upon which they open and shut, 
but it is yet something more—it is a powerful spring, compressed by the strain of 
the adductor muscles; and no sooner is that strain relaxed than up flies the valve, 
like some ingeniously contrived trap-door, when one releases the steel-spring—in 
obedience to the mechanical force locked up for use in the powerfully elastic bit of 
cartilage, that without derangement or confusion serves so many various pur- 
poses.” 


Here is a fine observation : 


“Tt is not uninstructive to remark how much more permanently good connects 
itself with matter, in the associations of the human mind, than evil. The wicked- 
ness of the wicked cannot so enfeoff itself, if one may so speak, in even their con- 
trivances of diabolical design—screws, and boots, and thumbkins, dolorous dungeons, 
and scaffolds hung round with the insignia of disgrace—but that the virtues of their 
victims seize hold upon them, and so entirely appropriate them in the recollection of 
future generations, that the claim of the original possessors is lost. The evil of 
the past has served but to enhance its good. May there not be a time coming, when 
the just made perfect shall look back upon all ill, moral and physical, with a similar 
feeling! When the world which we inhabit, wrapped round with holiest associa- 
tions, as once the dungeon-house and scaffold of a divine sufferer, shall be regarded 
—disreputable as we may now deem its annals—with reverence and respect, as the 
Bass of the universe, and its history be deemed perhaps the most precious record 
in the archives of heaven?” pp. 29, 30. 
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Some of the most remarkable of the prisoners of the Bass were, Rev. James 
Fraser of Brea, Rev. John Blackadder, whose cell is shown, Mr. Archibald Riddel, 
Rev. John Dickson of Rutherglen, who was confined for seven weary years, Rev. 
Thomas Hog of Kiltearn in Ross-shire, and Alexander Peden. The Bass belongs 
to Sir Hew Dalrymple, of North Berwick, to whose ancestor, of the same name, 
it was granted by the crown, in 1706. 


VIII. The Naval Institutions of a Republic. An Address, 
written for the Irving Literary Institute of the City of 
Erie, Pennsylvania. By Wm. Maxwell Wood, M. D., 
Surgeon U.S. Navy. Author of “The True Sources of 
Subordination,” ‘“ Wandering Sketches in South Ameri- 
ca, Polynesia,” &c. ‘ Hints to the People on the Profes- 
sion of Medicine.” Published by Request. Buffalo, George 
H. Derby & Co. pp. 63. 


Dr.“Wood is one of the most gentlemanly men it has ever fallen in our way to 
know. His object, in this beautifully printed Pamphlet, is to call attention to what 
he deems the anomalous character of our Navy, a badly constructed aristocracy, 
he thinks, in the midst of.a Republic. His plan embraces a thorough revision of 
the Organic Regulations of the Navy, copied, Dr. W. alleges, from old English 
rules, almost without change; and particularly a re-construction of the whole judi- 
cial system now confided to Naval Courts-martial. He also urges as vital to the 
highest usefulness of our Navy, a different method of appointment and promotion 
of Officers, basing every thing upon merit, instead of upon political influence, in 
the one case, and mere seniority in the other. We are happy to see that he recog- 
nizes the rights of the Sailor, and insists that he should be treated like a man, and 
an American citizen. We cordially commend the able Address, and the whole 
subject, to the careful examination of our fellow citizens. 


IX. The Union Theological Seminary in the city of New York, 
its History, Condition and Wants: An Appeal to the 
Friends of the Institution. Published by order of the 
Board of Directors. pp. 80. 

An Appeal in behalf of the Union Theological Seminary in 
the city of New York. Published by the Committee on 
Endowment. pp. 8. 


We are glad to see these pamphlets. Our Theological Seminaries are the great 
arteries of our system. In the kind providence of God we have secured noble loca- 
tions for them, and it is only necessary that our Church sustain them in the right 
spirit. 

In regard to the New York Seminary, two questions only, we think, can need 
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settling in the mind of a Presbyterian, possessing the means of aiding it, and who 
is thinking of the duty of doing so. We put quite out of view any such feeling 
as local jealousy. It will not do to allow it to harbor in our hearts. When 
one of our own institutions has sprung into being at a given locality, acknow- 
ledged, after careful thought, to be suitable for it, we must all sustain it with right 
good will. And if there be something of a division of these centralizing influences, 
so much the better. The whole body will thus make increase of itself in efficiency 


and love. 
The first of the two questions relates to the propriety of establishing Theological 
Seminaries in large cities. On this point we quote some sentences : 


“Tt has been becoming increasingly evident, that the reasons for establishing 
schools of law and medicine in large cities, rather than in more secluded situations, 
are equally strong in favor of such a preference as to the location of a Theological 
school. 

‘Seclusion is not what a student of theology, a future minister for our age and 
country, most needs. He requires thorough discipline ; he needs meditation, but he 
also needs to be prepared for the discharge of the special duties of his profession. 
* * Our theological students are generally mature in mind and character; and 
this saves them from many of the perils incident to young men in a large city, and 
enables them to enjoy its advantages without being injured by its disadvantages. 
* * The student may observe, and compare, and appropriate. He will not 
receive the exclusive impress of one predominant mind, and this is favorable to his 
own individuality. The refining influences of a cultivated and various social life, 
have also a favorable effect upon the general character and deportment of young 
men, giving them facility and ease in the intercourse of society. 

“The Institution, as to its location, has more than answered the expectations 
with which it was established.” 


The other question relates to the thoroughness of the Presbyterian character of 
the Seminary. 


On this point, one of deep interest, we quote from its Constitution : 


“No person shall be eligible to the office of Director, unless he be a minister or 
member in good standing in some Evangelical Church, receiving the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, as adopted by the Presbyterian Churches in this country. 

“Every Director, on entering upon his office, and also, after each re-election, 
shall make the following declaration, in the presence of the Board, viz: 

“¢ Approving of the plan and Constitution of the Union Theological Seminary, 
in the City of New York, and of the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the 
Presbyterian Form of Church Government, I do solemnly promise to maintain the 
same, so long as I shall continue to be a member of the Board of Directors.’ 

“‘ Every member of the Faculty shall, on entering upon his office, and at the end 
of every four years thereafter, so long as he remains in office, make and subscribe 
the following declaration in the presence of the Board, viz: 

“¢T believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be the Word of 
God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice ; and I do now, in the presence 
of God and the Directors of this Seminary, solemnly and sincerely receive and adopt 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, as containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures. I do also, in like manner, approve of the Presbyterian Form of 
Government; and I do solemnly promise that I will not teach or inculcate any 
thing which shall appear to me to be subversive of the said system of doctrine, or 
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of the principles of said Form of Government, so long as I shall continue to be a 
Professor in this Seminary.’” 


The Van Ess library which belongs to the Seminary contains 17,000 volumes. 
Almost a thousand volumes have been added to it. 


“Tt is unequalled by any library in the country in patristic literature, and in all 
the great works on Ecclesiastical History. In the literature of the Reformation, and 
in the department of Incunabula, it is unique in this country. It is still deficient 
in the English-and the modern German theological literature. In Biblical philology 
it is very incomplete. So in American Theology, and theological periodicals.” 


The Directors feel that they cannot accomplish fully the objects for which the 
Seminary was established without an endowment of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, in addition to eighty thousand dollars which was subscribed at the founding 
of the Institution. And for this they make their present appeal. We sincerely 
trust that it may be entirely successful, and that the Seminary may be placed in a 
condition to be a blessing for all generations. 


X. Catalogue of the Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Founded 1805. 
pp- 82. 


There is a picture in this Exhibition, noble in its execution, and still nobler in its 
subject. It is the deliverance of Leyden, by Wittkamp. We cannot do better than 
quote from the Catalogue. 


“In 1574, during the cruel wars carried on by Philip II, Leyden was besieged by 
the Spaniards, under Valdes. ‘The king of Spain, after a long course of barbarity, 
conducted by the Duke of Alva, had offered, by proclamation, a free pardon to all, 
except the Prince of Orange, who should come in and sign an abjuration of their 
heresy. The provinces universally rejected the offer, and resolved on maintaining 
their liberties to the last. The Spaniards reduced Leyden to the last extremity. 
‘The inhabitants lived on the carcasses of their fellow-citizens. Women lined the 
ramparts, and performed the duty of soldiers. Six thousand persons, out of twenty 
thousand, died of famine. When summoned to surrender, the survivors replied that 
they could not want subsistence so long as their left arms remained, on which they 
could feed, while with the right they defended the city. Vanderwerf, the Burgo- 
master—the central figure of the picture—was solicited by some of the inhabitants 
to surrender. He said to them: 

“¢ My friends, since I must die, it is of little importance whether I fall by you 
or by the enemy : cut me to pieces, and divide the pieces among you; I shall die 
satisfied if I can be in any way useful.’ 

“At the moment that has been described, the magnanimous resolution was 
formed of breaking down the dykes, and letting the ocean overflow the Rhineland. 
Information was given to the besieged, by their countrymen at a distance, by means 
of carrier pigeons, that the dykes of the Meuse and the Issal had been opened. 
After some time, the sea, impelled by a violent south-west wind, rushed in, and 
drove the inundation with such fury against the besiegers, that Valdes was obliged 
to draw off his forces. ‘The Admiral of Zealand, Louis Boissot, then advanced 
with his little fleet of flat-bottomed boats, sailed over the newly-formed expanse, and 
triumphantly entered the city. 
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“The Prince of Orange soon arrived among the gallant inhabitants. After re- 
warding the Admiral, and the commander of the town, Douza, (or Does), and the 
officers and soldiers, he offered to the town the option of two benefits—un immu- 
nity from taxes for a certain period, or the foundation of a University in the 
city. The citizens crowned their former glory by choosing the latter part of the 
alternative. It is to this circumstance that the celebrated University of Leyden 
owes its existence.” 


The prominent figures, beside Vanderwerf, are “ Pieter Corneleszoon Manalant, an 
Evangelical preacher, apostle of the Protestant religion ; the military chief, Van der 
Does; the poet, Pieter Janszoon Van der Morsch, wounded, during the siege.” 
“ The people bow down before civic virtue, and the sublime power of religion, which 
were certainly the great supporters of the courage of Leyden.” 

M. Wittcamp is an artist of Antwerp. This picture was sent to America with 
a view of competing for the highest of the prizes offered by the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy, but it arrived too late. The Academy were however, so much delighted 
with it, that they purchased it from the artist. Every Protestant should see it. Its 
artistic merit is undoubted. 

Our readers may not be aware that the great controversy of the times has found 
a development among artists in Europe. At Diisseldorf, especially, there are rival 
Protestant and Roman Catholic schools of painting. Lessing is the head of the 
Protestant school, and the celebrated picture of the martyrdom of John Huss, in 
the Diisseldorf Gallery at New York, was painted by him as a testimony for Pro- 
testantism. With him are Sohn, Veit, we believe, and others. ‘The leaders of the 
Roman Catholic school are Cornelius, Schadow, and Overbeck. The details of the 
matter, into which although the subject is interesting, our limits will not allow us 
to enter, may be found in Count Razinsky’s great work on German Art. 

We hope our readers are interested in the Academy of Fine Arts. We need all 
the antagonisms we can find to the overpowering commercial spirit of our age and 
country. These we must find in America, in religion, literature, science, the fine 
arts, social life. Whatever refines, softens and humanizes, without destroying enter- 
prize, we should welcome. The Academy has held on its way amidst difficulties, 
and we feel great pleasure in saying a cheering word to its Directors and supporters. 
Their labors are not unappreciated, and the time, we trust, will soon arrive, when 
the Academy will be placed on as broad and permanent a foundation of usefulness, 
as its best friends can desire. Its appeal, in this country, must be to the people, and 
they will not prove unworthy of the confidence reposed in them. 


XI. The Stones of Venice. The Foundations. By John Rus- 
kin, Author of “The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
‘“‘ Modern Painters,” &c., &c., with Ilustrations drawn by 
the Author, pp. 435. 


Mr. Ruskin, as our readers probably know, is a man of great and peculiar genius. 
His “ Modern Painters by a Graduate of Oxford,” brought him up from obscurity 
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at once. He is warmly attached to Anglicanism, after a high-church fashion, but 
decisively opposed to Popery. His views in Architecture may not be universally 
approved, but no one can help admiring him. 

Genius always develops some truth. Its power lies in the fresh representation 
of that which men feel to be great. What it utters, appears indeed simple, but it 
is like the story of Columbus and the egg, easy when found out. The glory of 
Mr. Ruskin is, that his genius meets all the requisitions of the Welsh Triad. “An 
eye that can see nature, a heart that can feel nature, and a boldness that dare follow 
nature.” 

This book, which is indeed only part of a book, is a Treatise on Architecture, 
commencing with the quarry, and going through all the parts of the building, 
ending with the vestibule. We presume Part If will contain full descriptions of 
Venice. Mr. Ruskin’s reason for selecting that city as the exemplar of architecture 
—but we will let him tell the story himself— 


“ All European Architecture, bad and good, old and new, is derived from Greece 
through Rome, and colored and perfected from the East. The history of Architec- 
ture is nothing but the tracing of the various modes and directions of this derivation. 
Understand this once for all; if you hold fast this great connecting clue, you may 
string all the types of successive architectural invention upon it, like so many beads. 
The Doric and the Corinthian orders are the roots, the one of all Romanesque, 
massy, capitaled buildings—Norman, Lombard, Byzantine, and what else you can 
name of the kind; and the Corinthian of all Gothic, early English, French, German, 
and Tuscan. Now observe ; those old Greeks gave the shaft ; Rome gave the arch; 
the Arabs pointed and foliated the arch. ‘The shaft and arch, the frame-work and 
strength of Architecture, are from the race of Japheth ; the spirituality and sanctity 
of it from Ishmael, Abraham and Shem. 

“You have perhaps heard of five orders ; but there are only two real orders, and 
there never can be any more until doomsday. On one of these orders, the ornament 
is convex; those are Doric, Norman, and what else you recollect of the kind. On 
the other, the ornament is concave ; those are Corinthian, early English, decorated, 
and what else you recollect of that kind. 

“This Greek Architecture, with its two orders, was clumsily copied and varied 
by the Romans, with no particular result, until they began to bring the arch into 
extensive practical service. And in this state of things came Christianity ; seized 
upon the arch as her own; decorated it, and delighted in it; invented a new Doric 
capital, to replace the spoiled Roman one. This Roman Christian Architecture, is 
the exact expression of the Christianity of the time, very fervid and beautiful, but 
very imperfect; in many respects ignorant, and yet radiant with a strong, childlike 
light of imagination, which flames up under Constantine, illumines all the shores 
of the Bosphorus, and the Agean and the Adriatic Sea, and then gradually, as the 
people gave themselves up to idolatry, becomes corpse-light. 

“This Christian art of the declining empire is divided into two great branches, 
Western and Eastern ; one centered at Rome, the other at Byzantium, of which the 
one is the early Christian Romanesque, properly so called, and the other carried to 
higher imaginative perfection by Greek workmen, is distinguished from it as By- 
zantine. 

* * * * * * e * * id 


“ When sensuality and idolatry had done their work, and the religion of the em- 
pire was laid asleep in a glittering sepulchre, the living light rose upon both hori- 
zons, and the fierce swords of the Lombard and Arab, were shaken over its golden 
paralysis. 
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“ The work of the Lombard was to give hardihood and system to the enervated 
body and enfeebled mind of Christendom ; that of the Arab was to punish idolatry, 
and to proclaim the spirituality of worship. ‘The Lombard covered every Church 
which he built with the sculptured representations of bodily exercises, hunting and 
war. The Arab banished all imagination of creature form from his temples, and 
proclaimed from their minarets, ‘‘There is no God, but God.’ Opposite in their 
character and mission, alike in their magnificence of energy, they came from the 
North and from the South, the glacier torrent, and the lava stream; they met and 
contended over the wreck of the Roman Empire ; and the very centre of the strug- 
gle, the point of pause of both, the dead water of the opposite eddies, charged with 
embayed fragments of the Roman wreck, is VeNicr. 

“The Ducal palace of Venice, contains the three elements in exactly equal pro- 
portions—the Roman, Lombard and Arab. It is the central building of the world.” 


The approach to Venice, with which the volume closes, has a peculiar graphic 
quiet power. 


“We have but walked some two hundred yards, when we come to a low wharf 
or quay, at the extremity of a canal, with long steps on each side down to the water, 
which latter, we fancy, for an instant, has become black with stagnation ; another 
glance undeceives us; it is covered with the black boats of Venice. We enter one 
of them, rather to try if they be real boats or not, than with any definite purpose, 
and glide away ; at first, feeling as if the water were yielding continually beneath 
the boat, and letting her sink into soft vacancy. It is something clearer than any 
water we have seen lately, and of a pale green ; the banks, only two or three feet 
above it, of mud and rank grass, with here and there a stunted tree ; gliding swiftly 
past the small casement of the gondola, as if they were dragged by, upon a painted 
scene. 

“Stroke by stroke we count the plunges of the oar, each heaving up the side of 
the boat slightly, as her silver beak shoots forward. We lose patienee, and extri- 
cate ourselves from the cushions ; the sea air blows keenly by, as we stand leaning 
on the roof of the floating cell. In front, nothing is to be seen but long canal and 
level bank ; to the West, the tower of Mestre is lowering fast, and behind it there 
have risen purple shapes, of the color of dead rose-leaves, all round the horizon, 
feebly defined against the afternoon sky—the Alps of Bassano. Forward still: the 
endless canal bends at last, and then breaks into intricate angles, about some low 
bastions, now torn to pieces, and staggering in ugly rents towards the water,—the 
bastions of the foot of Malghera. Another turn, and another perspective of canal ; 
but not interminable. The silver beak cleaves it fast, it widens; the rank grass of 
the banks sinks lower and lower, and at last dies in tawny knots along an expanse 
of weedy shore. Over it on the right, but a few years back, we might have seen 
the lagoon stretching to the horizon, and the warm southern sky bending over 
Malamocco to the sea. Now we can see nothing but what seems a low and monoto- 
nous dockyard wall, with flat arches to let the tide through it; this is the railroad 
bridge, conspicuous above all things. But at the end of those dismal arches, there 
rises, out of the wide water, a straggling line of low and confused brick buildings, 
which, but for the many towers which are mingled among them, might be the sub- 
urbs of an English manufacturing town. Four or five domes, pale, and apparently 
at a greater distance, rise over the centre of the line; but the object which first 
catches the eye, is a sullen cloud of black smoke, brooding over the northern half of 
it, and which issues from the belfry of a Church. 

“It is Venice.” pp. 361-2. 


Here is a beautiful definition. “ All noble ornamentation is the expression of 
man’s delight in God’s work.” 
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We were very much struck with a principle developed by Mr. Ruskin, in his 
“ Modern Painters” and again in this work, in the chapter on the “ Treatment of 
Ornament.” The moral is one of the most important that a human being can learn, 
the liberty-in-law so characteristic of the Anglo-Saxons as a race, so indispensable 
to all virtue and permanent happiness in individual men. 


“Tn the tenth chapter of the second volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ the reader will 
find, that I traced one part of the beauty of God's creation to the expression of a 
self-restrained liberty ; that is to say, the image of that perfection of divine action, 
which, though free to work in arbitrary methods, works always in consistent 
methods, called by us laws. 

“ Now, correspondingly, we find that when these natural objects are to become 
subjects of the art of man, their perfect treatment is an image of the perfection of 
human action; a voluntary submission to the divine law. 

“It was suggested to me, but lately, by the friend to whose originality of 
thought I have before expressed my obligations, Mr. Newton, that the Greek pedi- 
ment, with its enclosed sculptures, represented to the Greck mind the law of Fate, 
confining human action within limits not to be overpassed. I do not believe the 
Greeks ever distinctly thought of this; but the instinct of all the human race, since 
the world began, agrees in some expression of such limitation, as one of the first 
necessities of good ornament. And this expression is heightened, rather than 
diminished, when some portion of the design slightly breaks the law to which the 
rest is subjected ; it is like expressing the use of miracles in the divine government ; 
or, perhaps, in slighter degrees, the relaxing of a law, generally impcrative, in com- 
pliance with some more imperative need—the hungering of David. 

‘*Observe, however, and this is of the utmost possible importance, that the value 
of this type does not consist in the mere shutting of the ornament into a certain 
space, but in the acknowledgment by the ornament of the fitness of the limitation ; 
of its own perfect willingness to submit to it; nay, of a predisposition in itself to 
fall into the ordained form, without any direct expression of the command to do so; 
an anticipation of the authority, and an instant and willing submission to it, in 
every fibre and spray ; not merely willing, but happy submission, as being pleased 
rather than vexed to have so beautiful a law suggested to it, and one which to follow 
is so justly in accordance with its own nature. You must not cut out a branch 
of hawthorn as it grows, and rule a triangle round it, and suppose that it is then 
submitted to law. Nota bit of it. It is only put in a cage, and will look as if it 
must get out, for its life, or wither in the confinement. But the spirit of triangle 
must be put into the hawthorn. It must suck in isoscelesism with its sap. Thorn 
and blossom, leaf and spray, must grow with an awful sense of triangular ne- 
cessity upon them, for the guidance of which they are to be thankful, and to grow 
all the stronger and more gloriously. And though there may be a transgression 
here and there, and an adaptation to some other need, or a reaching forth to some 
other end, greater even than the triangle, yet this liberty is to be always accepted 
under a solemn sense of special permission ; and when the full form is reached, and 
the entire submission expressed, and every blossom has a thrilling sense of its re- 
sponsibility, down into its tiniest stamen, you may take your terminal line away if 
you will. No need for itany more. The commandment is written on the heart of 
the thing.” pp. 257-259. 


In scarce any books do you add so much to your sheer knowledge as in Mr. 
Ruskin’s, and where the matter is not new, it is in new light, and, Si non e vero, e 
ben trovato. 


{ Other notices ready for this number are crowded out.) 
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